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The ARGUMENT. 


Adventures with e_/Zo/us, the Leheri- 
IT ons, and Cyrce, | 


Ulyſſes arrives at the Iſland of olus, who gives 
him proſperons winds, and incloſes the adverſe 


ones in a Bag, which his companions untying, 


they are driven back again, and rejected. Then 
they ſail to the Leſtrigons, where they loſe ele- 
ven NN and with one only remaining, pro- 

ceed to the Iſland of Circe. Eurylochus zs ſent 


firſt with ſome Companions, all which, except 


Eurylochus, are zransform'd into Swine. U- 
lyſſes then undertakes the adventure, and by the 


Help of Mercury, whe gives him the herb Moly, 
overcomes the Enchantreſs, and procures the 
reſtoration of his men. After a years ſtay with 


her, he prepares at her inſtigation for his voy- 
age to the infernal ſhades. | 
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XV length we reach'd Zolia's ſea-girt ſhore, 
Where great Hippotades the ſcepter bore, 
A floating Ifle! High-rais'd by toil divine, 
Strong walls of braſs the rocky coaſt confine, 


Six 


NOTKS 


* 


Poetry is a mixture of Hiſtory and Fable; the foundation is 
hiſtorical, becauſe the Poet does not entirely negle& truth; the reſt 
is fabulous, becauſe naked truth would not be ſufficiently ſurpri- 

ring; for the Marvellous ought to take place, eſpecially in Epic 

Poetry. But it may be ask'd, does not Homer offend againſt all de- 
ees of probability in theſe Epiſodes of the Sirens, Scylla and 
harybdis, Cyclops and Antiphates? How are theſe incredible ſtories 

to be reduc'd into the bounds of probability ? *ris true, the Mar- 
vellous ought to be uſed in Epic Poetry; but ought it to tranſgreſs 
all power of belief? Ariſtotle * his Art Poetry lays down à rule 
— 4 
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4 HOMER. ODYSSEY. Book X. 


F Six blooming youths, in private grandeur bred, 


. ' Theſe 


A 


to juſtify theſe incidents: A Poet, ſays that Author, onght to pre- 
fer things impoſſible, provided they are probable, before things poſſible, ; 
that are nevertheleſs ineredible, Chap. 15. This rule is not with- ; 
out obſcurity; but Monſieur Dacier has explain'd it in his Anno- a 
cations upon that Author: A thing may be impoſſible, and yet 
robable: Thus when the Poet introduces a Deity, any incident 
Cay impoſſible receives a full probability by being aſcribed to 
the skill and power of a God: Tis thus we juſtifie the ſtory 
Of the transformation of the ſhip of the Pheacians into a rock, 
and the fleet of Æueas into Sea-nymphs. But ſuch relations oughe - 
not to be too frequent in a Poem; for it is an eſtabliſhed rule, 
that all incidents Which require a divine probability only, ſhould 
be ſo diſengaged from the action, that they may be ſubſtracted 
from it, without deſtroying it; for inſtance, if we omit the trans- | 
formation of the ſhip, the action of the Odyſzy will retain the 
ſame perfection. And therefore thuſe Epiſodes which are neceſla=  Y 
ry, and make eſſential parts of the Poem, ought to be grounded : 
upon human probability; now the Epiſodes of Circe, Polypheme, : 
; the Sirens, &c. are neceſſary to the action of the Odyſſey: But will : 
| any man ſay they are within the bounds of human probability? 
M How then {ſhall we ſolve this difficulty? Hemer artificially has brought 
| them within the degrees of it; he makes Ulyſſes relate them before 
a credulous and ignorant aſſembly ; he lets us into the charaRer of 
the Pheacians, by ſaying they were a very dull nation, in the ſixth 


ben never Science rear d her lanrel'd head. 


Ic is thus the Poet gives probability to his fables, by recitin 
them to a people who believed them, and who through a lazineſs 
of life were fond of romantic ſtories; he adapts himſelf to his au- 
dience, and yet even here he is not unmindful of his more intelli- 
gent Readers; he gives them (obſerves Boſs) in theſe tables. all 
the pleaſure that can be reap'd from phyſical or moral truths, dif- 
guis'd under miraculous Allegories, and by this method reconciles 
them to poetical probability. - _ 
here are ſeveral heads to which Probability may be reduced; 
either to Divinity, and then nothing is improbable, for every thing 
is poſſible to a Deity; or to our Ideas of things whether true or 
falſe ; thus in the deſcent of Ulyſſes into Hell, there is not one re. | 
eas 


of probability or hiſtoric truth, but if we examine it by the i x 
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Book X. HOMER's ODYSSET, «x 


Theſe ſons their liſters wed, and all remain- 


Their parent's pride, and pleaſure of their reign. 
| All 


that the old world entertain'd of Hell, it becomes probable; or 
laſtly, we may have reſpect to vulgar opinion or fame; for a Poet 
is at liberty to relate a falſhood, provided it be commonly believed. 
to be true. We might have recourſe to this laft rule, which is 
likewiſe laid down by Ariſtotle, ro vindicate the Odyſſey, if there 
were occaſion for it; for in all ages ſuch fables have found belief. 

I will only add, that Virgil has given a ſanction to theſe ſtories. 
by inſerting them in his Anais; and Horace calls them by the 
remarkable epithet of ſpecious miracles, 


Ur ſpecioſa dehinc miracula fromat, 
Antiphaten, Scyllamque & cum Cyclope Charybain.. 


Lenginus calls theſe. fables Dreams, but adds, that they are the 
dreams of Jupiter; he likewiſe blames theſe Epiſodes, uſe in 
all of them there is much more fable and narration than action: 
Which criticiſm may perhaps be too ſevere, if we conſder that paſt 
adventures are here brought into preſent uſe, and though they be 


not actions, yet they are the repreſentations of actions, agreeable 


to the nature of Epiſodes, | 
It may be queſhon'd if Vigil is ſo happy in the choice of the 
audience, to which he relates many of theſe fables; the Carthagi- 
nians were not ignorant, like the Pheacians: From whence then. 
do his ſtories receive their Probability? It is not fo eaſy ro-anfwer, 
this objection, unleſs we have recourfe to common fame: Virgil + 
was not the Author of them, Homer had eſtabliſh'd them, and. 
brought them into fame, ſo that Virgil had common opinion to 
vindicate him, join'd with Homer's authority. |; AG 
v. 1. We rea'd Kolia's ſhore. ] It is difficult to diſtinguiſh 
what is truth from what is fiction in this relation: Diodorus, who 
was a Sicilian, ſpeaks of Aolus, and refers to this paſſage: This 
& is that . ¶ÆTolus, ſays he, who entertain'd U es in his voy- 
cc ages: He is reported to have been a pious and juſt Prince, and 
ce given to hoſpitality, and therefore izos abavdroac, as Homer 
cc expreſſes it.” Bur whence has the fable of his being the Go- 
vernor of the Winds taken its foundation? Euſtathius tells us, that 
he was a very wiſe man, and one who from long obſervation 
could foretell what weather was like to follow : others ſay he was 
an Aſtronomer, and ſtudied ny the nature of the Winds; and 
; . S $ 5 » - * * , 286 
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All day they feaſt, all day the bowls flow round, 


10 And joy and muſic thro the Iſle reſound: : 
1 At 


as Atlas from his knowledge in Aſtrology was faid to ſuſtain the 
heavens; ſo olas, from his experience and obſervation, was fa- 
bled to be the ruler or diſpoſer of the Winds. But what explication 
can be given of this bag, in which he is ſaid to bind the Winds? 
Aratoftbenes, continues Euſtat hius, ſaid pleaſantly, that we ſhall then 
find the places where Ulyſſes voyag'd, when we have diſcover'd 
the artiſt, or cobler, Toy oxvTia, who ſew'd up this bag of the 
winds. But the reaſon of the fiction is ſuppoſed to be this: o- 
dus raught the uſe and management of fails, and having foretold 
Ulyſſes from what quarter the winds would blow, he may be 
faid to have gather'd them into a kind of encloſure, and retain'd 
them as uſe ſhould require, Dioacrns explains it a little differently, 
lib. 5. Tipes ds , Thy Tay iciwv N) Tos vauTIKAs ETuTu- 
Nicco Va, nai amo Tis TE Tupic Tponpadiac e. meta, pe- 
Abyeuy v iu Al ivotyws i} & Tapiay ch bee di 
Jets; that is, „He taught che uſe of fails, and having learn'd 
« from obſerving the bearing of the ſmoke and fires (of thoſe 
* Fulcanian Iſlands) what winds would blow, he uſually foretold 
* them with exactneſs, and from hence he is fabled to be the diſ- 
© poſer of the Winds.” The words of Varro, quoted by Servius, 
are to the ſame purpoſe : Varro autem dicit hunc inſularum regem 
Fuiſſe, ex quarum nebulis & fumo Vulanie inſulæ predicens futura 
a ventorum, ab imperitis viſus eft ventos ſua poteſtate retinere. 
Polybins will not admit that this ſtory of Aolus is entirely fa- 
ble; and Srrabo is of the fame opinion, that Uſes was in the Si- 
cillan ſeas ; and that there was ſuch a King as e/£o/ns, he affirms 
ro be truth, bur that he mer with ſuch adventures is, in the main, 
fiction. There may another reaſon, as Euſtatbius obſerves, be 
given for the fiction of binding up the winds in a bag: they who 
practis'd the Art of Incantation or charms, made uſe of the skin 
of a Dolphin, and pretended by certain ceremonies to bind or looſe 
the winds as they pleaſed; and this practice is a ſufficient ground 
to build upon in Poetry. | 
The ſolution alſo of Bochart is worth our notice: Homer bor- 
rowed the word Aioaxs from the Phæacian Aol, which fignifies a 
whirlwind or tempeſt, from whence the Greeks form'd their word 
ena; the Pheacians obſerving the King of this Iſland to be very 
expert in foretelling the winds, called him King Aolin, or King 
of the winds and ſtorms; from hence Homer aan if 


J 
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At night each pair on ſplendid carpets lay, 
And crown'd with love the pleaſures of the day. 
Ia This 


and cal'd him Aiooe. It muſt be confeſs'd, that this ſolution is 
ingenious, and not without an appearance of probability. 

But having laid together what may be ſaid in vindication of this 
ſtory of eZolus: Juſtice requires that 1 ſhould not ſuppreſs what 
has been obje&ed againſt it by no leſs a Critic than Lorginus : he 
obſerves that a genius naturally lofty ſomerimes falls into trifling ; 
an inſtance of this, adds he, is what Homer ſays of the bag where- 
in Æolus incloſed the winds. Cap. 7. ref dc. 

v. 3. floating Iſle————] The word in the orginal is 
TT ; ſome take it, as Exſtathins remarks, for a proper name; 
but Ariſtarchys believes Homer intended to expreſs by it a floating 
Iſland, that was frequently removed by concuſſions and earthquakes, 
for it is ſeen ſometimes on the right, at other times on the left 
hand; the like has been ſaid of Delos; and Herodotas thus deſcribes 
the Iſland Echemis in the MÆęyptian ſeas, Dionyſius, in his ig 

noc, affirms, that this Iſland is not called by the name of hen, 

y reaſon of irs floating, but becauſe it is an Iſland of fame, and 
much ſail'd unto, or 7>wT1 by navigators; that is, TAof@ivn, or 
& Tyros MMeoprivore f, or lying in ſeas of great navigation: 
bur perhaps the former opinion of Ariſtarchus may be preferable, 
as it beſt contributes to raiſe the wonder and admiration of the 
credulous ignorant Phæacians, which was the ſole intention of 
. Ulyſſes. 1 : . - 

Theſe Iſlands were ſeven in number, (but eleven at this day) 
Strongyle, Hiera, Didyme, Hiceſia, Lipara, Ericodes, and Phenic' des, 
all lying in the Sicilian ſeas, as Diodorus Siculns teſtifies; but differs 
in the name of one of the Iſlands. | 
 Strabo is of opinion, that the Iſland call'd by Hemer, the o- 
lian, is Strengyle ; H di Tre, ig Jramupec, Tw Qu Theovire 
T8742, ie q Toy AοοO omnra quoi. © This Ifand Strongyle 
* abounds with ſubterraneous fires, &c, and here QMÆolus is 224 
e to have reign'd.”* Pliny agrees with Strabo, lib. 3. but Dacier 
underſtands it to be Lipara, according to Virgil, Aon, lib, 8, but 

in reality the ſeven were all call'd the e/£2/ian Iſlands. 


LIaſula Sicanixn juxta latus, e Æoliamque 
Erigitur Liparen, fumantibus ardua ſaxis, 
But why is it fabled to be ſurrounded with a wall of braſs? Exz//a- 


thins lays, that this may proceed 17 its being almoſt n 
: 7 : a 
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This happy port affords our wand'rivg fleet 
A month's reception, and a ſafe retreat. 
1 | Full 


but this reaſon is not ſufficient to 4 foundation to ſuch a fiction. 
C 


Dacier obſerves that it is thus deſcribed, becauſe of the ſubterrane- 
an fires, which from time to time break out from the entrails of 
this Iſland. Ariftetie ſpeaking of Lipara, which is the moſt oon- 
fiderable of the Æolian Iſlands, thus deſcribes it; * All night long 
ac the Iſland Lipara appears enlighten'd with fires.” The fame re- 
lation agrees with Strongyle, call'd Strombelo at this day. 

I will take the liberty to propoſe a conjecture, which may per- 
Haps not 8 ive à reaſon of this fiction of the wall of 
braſs, from this defcriprion of Ariſtotle: All night fires appear 


(fays that Author) from this Iſland, and theſe fires falling upon 
The ſeas, might caſt a ruddy reflexion round the Iſland; which to 
navigators might look like a wall of braſs encloſing it. This is 


but a conjecture drawn from appeatances; bur to write according 
ro appearances is allowable in Poetry, where a ſeeming or a r 
truth may be uſed indifferently. ey 5 


v. 5» K bloom:ng ont f 4nd ſix fair danghters.] Diode- 


rat Siculns mentions the names of the fix ſons of olus, but is 
filent concerning his daughters, and therefore others, who can find 
myſteries in the rumen deſcriprion, aſſure us, that this is not to 


be underſtood hiſtorically, but allegorically : ÆAolus repreſents the 


ear, his twelve children are the twelve months, ſix of which are 
male, to denore thoſe fix months in which the earch brings forth 


her fruits; by his fix ſons the other months are underſtood, in 


which the ſeed is ſown, or in which the herbs, fruits, Cc. are 
nouriſhed in order to production, theſe may therefore be called 
males. But this is to darken an Author into myſtery, not to ex- 

lain him. Dacdier gives us another allegorical interpretation: The 
Poet makes him the governor of the winds, and gives him twelve 


children, theſe denote the twelve principal winds; half of which 


children are males, half females; the males denote the winter 
winds, which as it were brood upon the earth, and generate its 
increaſe; the females thoſe warmer ſeaſons of the year, when the 
more prolific winds blow, and make the earth teem with fruit- 
fulneſs: Theſe children of e/£o/xs are in continual feaſts in his 
Palace; that is, the winds are continually fed by the exhalations 


from the earth, which may be call'd their food or nouriſhment : .. 


The brothers and ſiſters inter-marry; this denotes the nature of 


the winds, which blow promiſcuouſly, and one wind unites it felf | 


with 


* 
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15 Full oft the Monarch urg'd me to relate 
The fall of Ilion, and the Grecian fate; 
Full oft I told: At length for parting mov d: 
The King with mighty gifts my ſuit approv'd. 
The adverſe winds in leathern bags he brac'd, 
20 Compreſs'd their force, and lock d each ſtruggling blaſt: 
For him the mighty Sire of Gods aſſign'd 
The tempeſt's Lord, and tyrant of the wind; 
His word alone the liſt' ning ſtorms obey, 
To ſmooth the deep, or ſwell the foamy ſea.. 


with another from all quarters of. the world. indifferently : The- 
brothers and ſiſters are ſaid to ſleep by night together; that is, 
the winds are uſually. ſtill and calm, and ay it were reſt together, 
at that ſeaſon. But what occaſion is there to have recourſe to an 
uncertain Allegory, when ſuch great names as Polybins, Strabo,and 
Diodorus aflure us, that this relation is in part true Hiſtory ; and if 
there was really ſuch a King as Æilus, why might he not be a 
father of fix ſons and as many daughters? I prefer a plain 


5 


Hiſtory to a dark Allegoryꝛ. 
v. 9. All day they feaſt.— — 

- nn——and Mufick thro the Ifle reſoands.] 3 | 
Homer was not unacquainted with the wonders related of this I{larid- 
Lipara. In this Illand, ſays Ariftotle, a monument is reported 

14 to be, of which they tell miracles: they aſſure us that they hear 
« iſſuing from it the ſound of timbrels or cymbals, plainly and 
* diſtinaly,” It is eaſy to perceive that this is founded upon rhe 
noiſe the fires make which are encloſed in the caverns of this I- 
ſland, and that Homer alludes to the ancient name of it, which in 
the Phenician language ( Meloginin, as Bochart obſerves) fignifies the 
land of thoſe who play upon inſtruments. We learn from Calli- 
machus, in his Hymn to Diana, that Z*para was originally call'd 

Mel:goums. She (Diana) wens to find out the Cyclops: ſh: found 
them in Lipara, for that is the name the Ie now bears, but auci- 
ently it was calPd Meligonnis; they were labouring a huge maſs of 
red hot iron, & c. So that Homer is not all invention, but adapts 
his Poetry to tradition and ancient ſtory. Dacier. 


1 
' 
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30 
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10 HOMER“ ODYSSEY. Book X. 
Theſe in my hollow ſhip the Monarch hung, 
Securely fetter'd by a ſilver thong. 
But Zephyrus exempt, with friendly gales 
He charg'd to fill, and guide the ſwelling fails: 
Rare gift! but oh, what gift to fools avails! 

Nine proſp'rous days we ply'd the lab'ring oar ; 
The tenth preſents our welcome native ſhore: 


The hills diſplay the beacon's friendly light, 
And rifing mountains gain upon our fight. 


Then firſt my eyes, by watchful toils oppreſt, 
Comply'd to take the balmy gifts of reſt; 


v. 32. The hills diſplay the beacon's friendly light.] Euſtatbius 
obſerves that theſe fires were a kind of beacons kept continually 
burning ro dire& Navigators; the ſmoke gave notice by day, the 
light of the flame by night. Ithaca was environ'd with rocks, and 

uently there was 2 neceſſity for this care, to guide ſea-faring 


men to avoid thoſe rocks, and to point out the places of landing 


with ſecurity. | 
Bur is it not an imputation to the wiſdom of Ulyſſes, to ſuffer 


himſelf to be ſurpriz d with ſleep, when he was almoſt ready to 


enter the ports of his own country? and is it not probable that 
the joy he muſt be ſuppos d to receive at the ſight of it, ſhould nar 
Induce him to a few hours warchfulneſs? It is eafier to defend his 
Neeping here, than in the 13th of the Odyſſey: the Poet very judi- 
ciouſly tells us, that Ulyſſes for nine days together almoſt continually 
wak*'d and took charge of the veſſel, and the word x:xngra ſhews 
that nature was wearied out, and that he fell into an involuntary 
repoſe; it can therefore be no diminution to his character to be 
forced to yield to the calls of nature, any more than it is to be 
hungry: His prudence and love of his country ſufficiently appear 
from the care he took thro* the ſpace of nine days to arrive at 
it; ſo that this circumftance muſt be m_— to the infirmity 
of human nature, and not to a defect of care or wiſdom in 


Uhffes. | | 
Then 
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Then firſt my hands did from the rudder part, 
(So much the love of home poſſeſs d my heart) 
When lo! on board a fond debate aroſe; 

What rare device thoſe veſſels might encloſe? 

40 What ſum, what prize from olus I brought? | 
Whilſt-to bis neighbour each expreſs'd his thought. 
Say whence, ye Gods, contending nations ftrive 
Who moſt ſhall pleaſe, who moſt our Hero give? 

Long have his coffers groan'd with Tojan ſpoils 3 

45 Whilſt we, the wretched part'ners of his toils, 

Reproach'd by want,: our fruitleſs labours mourn, 
And only rich in barren fame return. 
Now Zolus, ye ſee, augments his ſtore: 

But come, my friends, theſe myſtic gifts explore. 

FO They ſaid: and (oh curs'd Fate!) the thongs unbound ; 
The guſhing tempeſt ſweeps the Ocean round ; ; 

: | Snatch d 
W 
here to unbind the bag, when theſe companions of Ulyſſes might 
have ſatisfy'd their curiofity that there was no treaſure in it from 
the brightneſs of it? But Homer himſelf. obviates this objection, 
by telling us that Æolas faſten d it in the veſſel, as Exfathins ob- 


erves, | 
Nui d ii yAuQUET jd 
 Bofſu gives us the moral of this fable or allegory, cap. 10. Ib. 1. 
By che winds incloſed in the bag, into which the . of 
Ulyſſes were ſo unwiſe as to pry, is to be underſtood, that we ought 


not to intrude into choſe myſteries of government which the 
Be Prigce 


| 1 60 Our groans the rocks re-murmur'd to the main. 


4 1 = _ N — A. 1 
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Snatch'd in the whirl, the hurried navy flew, 
The Ocean widen'd, and the ſhores withdrew. 
Rowz'd from my fatal ſleep, I long debate 

55 If till to live, or deſp'rate plunge to Fate: 
Thus doubting, preftrate on the deck I lay, 
Till all the coward thoughts of death gave way. 

Mean- while our veſſels plough the liquid plain, 

And ſoon the known olian coaſt regain: 


We leap'd on ſhore, and with a ſcanty feaſt 
Our thirſt and hunger haſtily repreſs'ds 
That done, two choſen heralds ſtrait attend 
Our ſecond progreſs to my royal friend; 

65 And him amidft his jovial ſons we found, 
The banquet ſteaming, and the goblets crowyn d: 


Prince intends to keep ſecret: The tempeſts and confuſions rais'd 
by he loofing the winds, repreſent the miſchiefs and diſorders - 
ariſe from ſuch a vain curioſity in the ſubject: A wiſe peo- 
ple permit the winds to reſt without moleſtation, and ſatis fie them- 
ſelves with thoſe that the Prince is pleas'd to releaſe, and believe 
them to be the moſt proper and uſeful, But whatever judgment 
is paſs'd upon this explication, it is certainly an inſtance of the ill 
uences of avarice, and unſeaſenable Ry meet 
v. 55. I till to live, or defp"rate plunge to Fate.] We ought 
not to infer from this paſſage, that Homer thought a perſon might 
lawfully take away his own life to avoid the greateſt dangers ; 
what Ulyſſes here ſpeaks ariſes from the violence of 2 ſudden paſ- 
fion, and gives us a true picture of Human Nature: The wilel of 
men are not free from the inſirmity of paſſion, but reaſon correct 
and ſubdues it. This is the caſe in the inſtance before us; Ulyſſes 
has ſo much of the man in him as to be liable to the paſſion of 
man; butſo much virtue and wiſdom as roreſtrain and govern it. 
J 0 ; There 
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There humbly ſtopp'd with conſcious ſhame and awe, 
Nor nearer than the gate preſum'd to draw, | 
But ſoon his ſons their well-known gueſt deſcry'd, 
70 And ſtarting from their couches loudly cry'd, 

Des here! what Dzmon cou'dſt thou meet 

To thwart thy paſſage, and repel thy fleet? 
Waſt thou not furniſh'd by our choiceſt care 
For Greece, for home, and all thy ſoul held dear? 


| 75 Thus they; in ſilence long my fate I mourn'd, 


At length theſe words with accent Jow return d. 

Me, lock'd in ſleep, my faithleſs crew berefr 

Of all the bleſſings of your god-like gift! 

But grant, oh grant our loſs we may retrieve: 

do A favour you, and you alone can give. 

Thus I with art to move their pity try'd, 

And touch'd the Youths; but their ſtern Sire reply'd, 

Vile wretch, begone! this inſtant I command 

Thy fleet accurs'd to leave our hallow'd land, 

1 His 
v. 83. Vile wretch, begune. . This unhoſpitable charadter 

of e/Eolus may ſeem contrary to the human di ſpoſition which He- 

mer before aſcrib'd to him; he therefore tells us, that Ulyſſes ap- 

pear d to him to be an object of divine vengeance, and that to 

give him aſſiſtance would be to act againſt the will of the Gods. 

But, obſerves Erſtathius, is not this an ill- choſen relation to be made 

to the Phæacians, as the Critics have remark'd, and might it nor 

deter them from aſſiſting a man whom QMolus had rejected as an 


enemy to the Gods? He anſwers, that it was evident to the Phe- 
ad ant, 


* 


9 Calls, to ſucceed his cares, the watchful ſwain; 
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85 His baneful ſuit pollutes theſe bleſs'd abodes, 


Whoſe. fate procleims him hateful to the Gods. 
Thus fierce he ſaid: we ſighing went our way, 
And with deſponding hearts put off to ſea. [ 

The failors ſpent with toils their folly mourn, 


CO But mourn in vain; no proſpect of return. 


Six days and nights a doubtful courſe we ſteer, 
The next proud Lamas ſtately tow'rs appear, 
And Læſtrigonia's gates ariſe diſtinct in air. 
The ſhepherd quitting here at night the plain, 


But 


acians, that Ulyſſes was no longer under the diſpleaſure of Heaven, 
that the imprecations of Pohpheme were fulfilled; he being to be 
tranſported to his ewn country by ſtrangers, according to his 
prayer in the ninth of the Odyſſey, and conſequently the Pheaci- 
ans have nothing to fear from the aſſiſtance which they lend Ulyſſes, 
v. 94. The ſhepherd quitting here at night the plain, &c.] This 
age has been thought to be very difficult; but Euſtathius makes 
it intelligible: The Land of the Leftrigons was fruitſul, and fit for 
paſturage; it was the practice to tend the ſheep by day, and the 
oxen by night; for it was infeſted by a kind of fly that was very 
ievous to the oxen by day, whereas the wool of the ſheep de- 
ded them from it: and therefore the ſhepherds drove their ox- 
en to paſture by night. If the fame ſhepherd who watched the 
ſheep by day, could paſs the night without ſleep, and attend the 
oxen, he perform'd 2 double duty, and conſequently merited a 
double reward. Homer ſays, that the ways of the night and day 
were near to each other, that is, the paſtures of the ſheep and ox- 
en, and the ways that led to them were adjacent; for the ſhepherd 
that drove his flocks home, (or ciornawy, as Homer expreſſes it,) 
could call to the herdſman, who drove his herds to paſture, or 
Heico, and be beard with eaſe, and therefore the roads maſt be 


Crates 
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But he that ſcorns the chains of ſleep to wear, 

And adds the herdſman's to the ſhepherd's care, 

So near the paſtures, and ſo ſhort the way, | 
His double toils may claim a double pay, 

100 And join the labours of the night and day. 

| Withia 


Crates gives us a very different interpretation: He aſſerts that 
Homer intended to expreſs the ſituation of the Laſtrigons, and af- 
firms that they lay under the head of the Dragon, (K:p«2xv dJpz- 
xo, Which Dacier renders the tail of a Dragon) according co 
Aratus, 5 a 
| DXIres (cep) due 
Mioyoſlai ,. #41 4vaTONA AXNINNOLY, 


which Tally chus tranſlates, 


. Hoc caput hic panl/um feſe ſubitogue y econdit 
Ortus ubi atque obitus partem admiſcentur in anam. 


II this be true, the Poet intended to expreſs that there was ſcarce 
any night at all among the Zſ?rigens, according to that of Manilius, 


Vixque ortns, occaſus eri. 


But how will this agree with the fituation of the Læffrigens, 
who were undoubredly S$:c ans, according to the direct affirmation + 
of Thacydides, lib. 6. of his Hiſtory? Beſides, if Læſtrigonia lay un- 
der the head of the Dragon, Ulyſſes muſt have ſpent ſeven months 
inftead of ſeven days, in failing from the olian Iſlands to that 
country, Neither is there any neceſſity to have receurſe to this 
ſolution; for what ſignifies the length or ſhortneſs of the day to 
the double wages of the ſhepherds, when ir was paid to him who 
took upon him a double charge of watching the whole day and 
night, which comprehends the ſpace of four and twenty hours; 
which alone, whether the greater part of it was by night or day, 
entituled the ſhepherd to a double reward? I therefore ſhould ra- 
ther chuſe the former interpretation, with which Didymas agrees. 


\ 


Nuxlepryz, , Hpatprvcey vowed thyuc e, The e ; that is, © both 
* — night paſtures, and thoſe of che day, are adjagent to on 
4 , * 


ws - 
. 
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Within a long receſs a bay there lies, | 
Edg'd round with cliffs, high · pointing to the skies; 
The jutting ſhores that ſwell en either ſide 
Contract its mouth, and break the ruſhing tide: 


Ir is evident that the Laſtrigons alſo inhabited Formiæ, a city of. 
Campania near Cajeta: Thus Horace, lib. 3. Ode 17. 


Ali vetuſto nobilis ab Ln. 

Auddere ab illo ducit originem 
Du Formiarum mania dicitar 

Princeps | 


On 


It was alſo call'd Horm'æ, according to Strabo, Poppies, Acxwmnoy. 


Nie u, Oppinr rye miver dic To oper 5 that is, © Formia was 
« built by a Laconian, call'd alſo Hormiæ, from its being an ex- 
« cellent ſtation for ſhips.” Tul had this place in view in his 
epiſtle ro Atticus, lib. 2, Epiſt. 13. Si vero in hanc Twximuoy, ve- 

weris Meaiopuyoyinr, Formias dico. And Pliny to the ſame purpoſe, 
Lib. 3. cap. 5. Oppidum Formiz, Hormiæ ante diftum ut cxiſtimavs- 


re, antiqna Lſtrigonum ſedes. But how will this agree with 
Homer, who places them in Sicily, and Tally and Plimy in Campania. 


in 1taly? | | „ 

Dacier anſwers; that they were originally Sicillaus, as appears 
from Pliny, lib. 3. Cap. 8. Flumina, Symat haus, Terias, intus La- 
ferigemii camy1, oppidum Leontini. And why might not theſe Le- 
Hrigons, or a Colony of them, leave Sicily to ſettle in Itah, as it is 
evident the Pheacians had done, and fix'd in Corcyra? Bochart's 
opinion concerning this nation is not to be neglected; the words 


Leftrigons and Leontines are of the ſame import; Laſirigon is a 


Phenxician.name, Lais tircam, that is) 4 devouring Lion; this is ren- 


der'd literally by the Latin word Beontinum, and both denote the 
favage and Leonine diſpoſition of this people: the word Lamns is 


alſo of Phanician extract: Laham, or Lahama, ſignifies a Devonrer ; 


from hence probably was deriv'd that- Lamia, who deyour'd young. 


infants, mention'd by Horace in his Art of Poetry, 
| Nec pranſe Lamia vivum puerum extra hat aluo. 


* 


_ Ve 


Our 


IC 
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105 Our eager ſailors ſeize the fair retreat, 
And bound within the port their crowded fleet : 
For here retir'd the ſinking billows fleep, 5 
And (miling calmneſs ſilver d o'er the deep. 
I only in the bay refus'd to moor, 
110 And fix'd, without, my haulſers to the ſhore; 
From thence we climb'd a point, whoſe airy brovy 
Commands the proſpect of the plains below: 
No tracks of beaſts, or ſigns of men we found, _ 
But ſmoaky volumes rolling from the ground. | 
III Two. with our herald thither we command, 
With ſpeed to learn what men poſſeſs d the land, 
They went, and kept the wheel's ſmooth-beaten road 
Which to the city drew the mountain wood; 


We are inform'd that there was a Queen of Libya of that name, by 
Diodorns Siculus; ſhe was a perſon of great beauty, but of great 
VV Ee Tr wu ˙ĩ6v?—yi OE IE 

v. 109, T only in the bay refus'd to mocr.] It may appear at the 
firſt view, that Ulyſſes took more care of himſelf chan of his com- 
panions; and it may be ask'd, why did he nor reſtrain them from 
entring the bay, when his caution plainly ſhews that he was ap- 
prehenſive of danger? had he more fear than the reſt of the com- 
pany? No; but a greater foreſight; a wiſe man provides as far as 
lies within his power againſt all contingencies, and the event 
ſhews, that his companions were raſh, and he wiſe to act with ſo 
much circumſpection; they ſtaid not for command, and therefore 
were juſtly puniſhed for acting precipitately without the direction 
of their General and King, | | 


When ; 
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When lo! they met, beſide a cryſtal ſpring, 
120 The daughter of Antiphates the King; 
She to Artacia's filver ftreams came dow, 
(Ariacia's ſtreams alone ſupply the town:) 
The damſel they approach, and ask'd what race 
The people were? who monarch of the place? 
125 With joy the Maid th'unwary ſtrangers heard, 
And ſhew'd them where the royal dome appear d. 
They went; but as they ent'ring ſaw the Queen 
Of ſize enormous, and terrific mien, 


v. 120. The daughter of Antiphates, &c.] It is not evident from 
whence We had the knowledge of theſè particulars; the perſons 
whom he ſent to ſearch the land periſh'd in the attempt, or were 
deftroy'd with the fleet by the Leſtrigons: How then could this 
relation be made to U Me? It is probable that he had his infor- 
mation from Circe or Calypſo, for Circe in the ſequel of the Odyſſey 
tells Ulyſſes, that ſhe was acquainted with all the ſufferings that he 
had undengone by ſea; and it ſhe, as a Goddeſs, knew his adven- 
tures, why might ſhe not relate to him theſe particulars? Homer a 
little lower tells us, that the Læſerigons transfix'd (Tigoſie) the 
companions of Ulyſſes, and then carried them away on their wea- 
pons like ſo many fiſhes; others prefer <ipoilzs, that is, connectin 
them together like a range of fiſhes; both which very well expreſs 
the prodigious ſtrength of theſe Giants: others chuſe the word 
aer, Or, © they eat them yet alive (pes) like fiſhes,” 
The preference is ſubmitted to the Reader. Buſtathius. 

. I will only add, that poſſibly the relation of the barbarity of Po- 
Iypheme, and Axtiphates, with reſpect to their eating the fleſh of 
men, may not be entirely fabulous: Modern hiſtory aſſures us, that 
ſavages have been found in parts ef the world lately diſcover d, 
who eat the bodies of their enemies: It is therefore no wonder 
that the more polite and civiliz d nations of Antiquity, look'd 
_ ſuch men as monſters, and that their Poets painted them as 
uch, or perhaps aggravared the fierte, or fierceneſs of their fea- 
tures, ſtruck with horror at their brutal inhumanity. 


(Not 
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(Not yielding to ſome bulky mountain's height) 
130 A ſudden horror ſtruck their aking fight. 
Swift at her call her husband ſcowr'd away 
To wreak his hunger on the deſtin'd prey; 
One for his food the raging glutton ſlew, 
But two ruſh'd out, and to the navy flew. 
; 35 Balk'd of his prey, the yelling monſter flies, 
And fills the city with his hideous cries; 
A ghaſtly band of Giants hear the roar, 
And pouring down the mountains, crowd the ſhore. | 
Fragments they rend from off the craggy brow, 
140 And daſh the ruins on the ſhips below : 
The crackling veſſels burſt ; hoarſe groans ariſe, 
And mingled horrors eccho to the skies. 
| The men, like fiſh, they ſtuck upon the flood, 
And cram d their filthy throats with human food: 
145 Whilſt thus their fury rages at the bay, 
My ſword our cables cut, I call'd to weigh; 
And charg d my men, as they from fate would flies 
Each nerve to ſtrain, each bending oar to ply. 
The failors catch the word, their oars they ſeize, 
150 And ſweep with equal ſtrokes the ſmoaky ſeas; 
Clear of the rocks th'impatient veſſel flies; 
Whilſt in the port each wretch eactimber'd dies. 


With 


* 
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With earneſt haſte my frighted ſailors preſs, = 
While kindling tranſports glow'd at our ſucceſs; 
s But the fad fate that did our friends deſtroy 
WW - Cool ev'ry breaſt, and damp'd the riſing joy. 
Now dropp'd our anchors in th Æ an bay, 
Where Circe dwelt, the daughter of the Day; 


v. 158. Where Circe dwelt.] Heſiad in his Theagony agrees with 16 
Homer as to the Genealogy of Circe and Artes. 97 
| "Healco d axaparn v XNVTH wiezvive HIST Ae 

Ilia, Kiprny Ts xa "Atirruv Garch. 3 


That is, Per ſeis the daughter of Oceanus bore to Phæbus, Circe and 
« King e/Fetes.” But why are they fabled to be the offspring of 
the ſun? Eaſtathius anſwers, either from their high birth, as the 
great perſonages of Antiquity were call'd 4:5y+1575, or the ſons of = * 
Fmpiter, and the Sun in the ancient Mythology repreſented that / 
Deity; or from their extraordinary beauty, which might be com- 
par'd to the Sun, or from their illuſtrious actions. Bur: perhaps 
the whole might be deriv'd from the way of fpeaking among the 
Orientals; at this day we are inform'd from > $1 beft Hiſtorians, 
that ſuch language prevails in the eaſtern countries, and Kings and 
great perſonages are call'd the brothers or offspring of the Sun. 
This Aa is a mountain or promontory in Ttaly : 2 ori- 
ginally an Iſland, and ſtill keeping the reſemblance of it. Thus 
Procopins, Gothicorum, lib. 1. Circaium hand. modico tran in mare 
porrectum inſuls ſpeciem fert, tam præternauigantibus quam terreſtr i 
Ttinere praterexntibus: and Strabo, lib. 5, Kipxeticy apox nee ον d 
AciTly Th N ior. But is the relation that Homer makes of this 
Iſland, and of Circe, agreeable to truth? Undoubtedly it is not; but 
Homer was very well acquainted with the ſtory of Medea, and ap- 
plies what was reported of that Enchantreſs to Circe, and gives 
the name of Aa to the Iſland of Circe, in reſemblance to , 
a city of Colchos, the country of Medea and Metes. That Homer 
was not a ſtranger to the ſtory of Medea is evident, for he men- 
tions the ſhip Argo in the twelfth Odyſſey, in which Faſon fail'd 
to Colchos, where Medea fell in love with him; ſo that tho? Circe 
be a fabled Deity, yet what Homer ſays of her, was applicable to 
the character of another perſon, and conſequently a juſt foundation 
for a ſtory in Poetry. With this opinion Strabo agrees, | 
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Her Mother Pers2,. of old Ocean's ftrain, 101 
160 Thus from the Sun deſcended, and the Main. „ 
(From the ſame lineage ſtern Sete came, 

The far-fam'd brother of th' enchantreſs dame) 
Goddeſs, and Queen, to whom the pow'rs: belong 1h. Ty 
Of dreadful Magic, and commanding Song. 73.40 


pi 


165 Some God directing, to this peaceful bay 


Silent we came, and melancholy lay, | 24.0 

Spent and o'erwatch'd. Two days and nights roll'd on, 
And now the third ſucceeding morning ſhone; _' + 

| I climb'd a cliff, with ſpear and ſword in han. 
170 Whoſe ridge o erlook d a ſhady length of land; 


v. 169. I climb a Cliff. } Scaliger, lib. 5. of his Poetics obſerves, / 
that there is à general reſemblance between U'z/ſes in Homer, and 
cAEneas in Virgil, and that AÆAneas acts in the fame manner as 


Utyſjes. 


4  m— locaſque 
Explorare novos, quas vento acceſſerit oras, 
Sui teneant, (nam i nculta videt) homineſne ferane 
Qnerere conſtituit. 3 | 


That Critic remarks, that tho' the attitudes of the two Heroes 
are the ſame, yet they are d:aw/n by Virgil with a more maſterly 
hand : Frſior & latior Homerns invenietur, pictior Virgilius & un- 
meris aſtrictior. | ; 

Ulyſſes himſelf here takes à general view of the Iſland, but 
ſends his companions for a more particular information; this was 
neteſſary to introduce the following ſtory, and give it an air of 
probabiſity; if be had made the experiment in his own perſon, 
his vittue would have been proof againſt the ſorceries of Circe, and 
conſequently there could not have been room for a deſcription o 
Ber enchantments. Eiſtathi us. 


To 


&: 
3 


To learn if aught of mortal works appear, 
Or chear ful voice of mortal ſtrike the ear? 
From the high point I mark'd, in diſtant view, 
A ſtream of curling ſmoke aſcending blue, 
175 And ſpiry tops, the tufted trees above, 

Of Circe's Palace boſom'd in the grove. 

| Thither to haſte, the region to explore, 

Was firſt my thought: but ſpeeding back to ſhore 
I deem'd it beſt to viſit firſt my crew, 
180 And ſend out ſpies the dubious coaſt to view. 
As down the hill I ſolitary go, 

Some pow'r divine who pities human woe 
Sent a tall ſtap, deſcending from the wood, 

To cool his feryor in the cryſtal flood; 
185 Luxuriant on the wave · worn bank he lay, 
stretch; d forth, and panting in the ſunny ray. 
I lancd my ſpear, and with a ſudden wound 
Tranſpierc'd his back, and fix d him to the ground. 
| 190 He falls, and mourns his fate with human cries: 
Thro' the wide wound the vital ſpirit flies. | 
1 drew, and caſting on the river fide 
The bloody ſpear, his gather d feet I tyd 


1 A 
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* 


With twining ofiers which the bank d ſupply d. » 


— 
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95 An ell in length the pliant whiſp I weav'd, 
And the huge body on my ſhoulders heay'd: 
Then leaning on the ſpear with both my hands, 
Up- bore my load, and preſt the ſinking ſands 
| With weighty ſteps, till at the ſhip I threw 
200 The welcome burden, and beſpoke my crew. 
Chear up, my friends! it is not yet our fate 
To glide with ghoſts thro' Plaro's gloomy gate. 
Food in the deſart land, behold ! is giv'n, 
Live, and enjoy the providence of heay'n. 
The joyful crew ſurvey his mighty ſize, 
205 And on the future banquet feaſt their eyes, 
As huge in length extended lay the beaſt; 
Then waſh their hands, and haſten to the feaſt. 
There, till the ſetting ſun rowl'd down the light, 
They fate indulging in the genial rite, 
210 When evening roſe, and darkneſs cover'd o'er 
The face of things, we ſlept along the ſhore. 
But when the roſy morning warnt'd the eaſt, 
My men I fummon'd, and theſe words addreſt. 
Followers and friends; attend what I propoſe: | 


| 215 Ye ſad companions of De woes! © 


rr . 


8 


Or to what quarter now we turn our eyes, 
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We know not here what land before us lies, 


Or where the ſun ſhall fet, or where ſhall riſe? 


v. 218. Or where the fun ſhall ſet, or where ſha!l riſe. ] The in- 


re of this paflage are various; ſome, ſays Euſtathius, 
ju 


ge theſe Words not to proceed from the ignorance of Ulyſſes, 

ut that they are the language of deſpair ſuggeſted by his continu- 
al calamities: For how could Ulyſſes be ignorant of the eaſt or welt, 
when he ſaw the ſun riſe and ſet every day? others underſtand it 


to ſignifie, that he was ignorant of the clime of the world (L. 


R0T MRS XMAAATOS) in Which this Iſland lay. Strabe was of opini- 
on, that the appearances Of the heavenly bodice, as the ſtars, &c. 
were different in this Iſland from the poſition which he had ever 
before obſerv'd in any country, and therefore he might well con- 


feſs his ignorance, and expreſs his concern for his almoſt deſperate 


condition. He underſtands by ve all that region thro* which the 
Sun paſſes oppoſite to the North. It is true, that the four quarters 


of the world may be ſuppoſed to be here mention'd by Ulyſſes, 


nas may expreſs the ſouthern parts thro* which the ſun paſſes, and 
20 che oppoſite quarter, which may be ſaid comparatively to be 

cc, or dark: And then the riſing and ferting of the ſun, will 
undeniably denote the eaftern and weſtern regions. Spondanus 15 
of opinion, that Homer intended to expreſs the four quarters of 
the world, otherwiſe the ſecond verſe is a tautology: Dacier calls 
it an explication of the firſt deſcription. And indeed the mind of 
man is apt to dwell long upon any object, by which it is deeply 
affected, as Ulyſſes muſt here be ſuppoſed to be, and therefore he 
might enlarge upon the ſentiment advanced in the former line. 
The meaning then will be this. I know not, ſays that Heroes 
where this Iſland lies, whether eaſt or weſt, where the Sun riſes, 
or where he ſets. I ſhould therefore underſtand Ulyſſes to mean, 
that he knows not how this Iſland lies with reſpect to the reſt of 
the world, and eſpecially to Ithaca his own country. This is evi- 


dent from his conduct when he ſail'd from Formiæ the land of the 


Læſerigons; for inſtead of making toward the eaſt where Tthaca. 
lay, he bore to this Iſland of Circe, which lies on the "welt of 


Formis. | 


Here 
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Here let us think (if thinking be not vain) 
220 If any counſel, any hope remain. 
Alas! from yonder Promontory's brow, 
I view'd the coaſt, a region flat and low; 
An Iſle incircled with the boundleſs flood; 
A length of thickets, and entangled wood, 
225 Some ſmoak I ſaw amid the foreſt riſe, 
And all around it only ſeas and skies! 
With broken hearts my ſad companions ſtood, 
Mindful of Cyclops and his human food, 
And horrid Leſirygons, the men of blood. 
230 Preſaging tears apace began to rain; 
But tears in mortal miſeries are vain. 
In equal parts I ftrait divide my band, 
And name a chief each party to command; 
I led the one, and of the other ſide 
235 Appointed brave Eurylochus the guide. 


v. 220. F any counſel, any hope remain. This expreſſion may 


be thought unworthy of the mouth of an Heroe, and ſerve only 


to cauſe his companions to deſpair ; but in reality it has a double 
effect, it gives us a lively picture of Human Nature, which in the 
greateſt men will ſhew ſome degrees of ſenſibility, and at the ſame 
time it arms his friends againft ſurprize, and ſets the danger they 


are in full before their eyes, that they may proceed with due cir- 


cumſpection. We do not find that Ulyſſes abandons himſelf to 
deſpair, he till acts like a brave man, but joyns wiſdom with 
bravery, and proceeds at once with the caution of a Philoſopher, 
and the ſpirit of an Herbe. _ 


Vo L. III. 
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Then 
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Then in the brazen helm the lotts we throw, | 
And fortune caſts Ewylochus to go: 15 


Hie march'd, with twice eleven in his train: 


Penſive they march, and penſive we remain. 


240 The Palace in a woody vale they found, 


High rais'd of ſtone; a ſhaded ſpace around: 

Where mountain wolves and brindled lions roam,” 
(By magic tam'd} familiar to the dom. 
Wi ES With 


v. 236. Then in the brazen heln the lotts we throw. ] Dacier 18 


of opinion that Ulyſſes caſt lotts out of an apprehenſion of being 
diſobey'd if he had given poſitive commands; his companions be- 
ing ſo greatly di ſcourag'd by the adventures of Pohpheme and the 
Læſtrigons. It will be a nobler reaſon, and more worthy of an 
Heroe to ſay, that Ulyſſes was ſo far from declining a common 
danger, that he ſubmits himſelf to an equal chance with his com- 
pamons to undertake it: This expedition appear'd very hazardous, 
and if he had directly commanded a ſele& number of his men to 
attempt it, they might have thought he had expoſed them to al- 
moſt certain deſtruction; but the contrary conduct takes away this 
js 7p and at the fame time ſnhews the bravery of Ulyſſes,” .: 
who puts himſelf upon a level with the meaneſt of his ſoldiers, 
and is ready to expoſe his perſon to an equality of danger. 

© Ulyſſes divides his men into two bodies; each contains two and 


twenty men: This is agreeable, obſerves Euſtathius, to the former 


account of Hemer; each veſſel cartied fifty men, fix out of every 


one were deſtroy'd by the Ciconians, and therefore forty four is the 
exact number, incluſive of himſelf and the ſurviving company. 


v. 242. Where monitain wolves and brindled lions, &c. Virgil 


bas borrow'd almoſt this whole deſcription of Circe, and as Scaliger 
_ Judges, perhaps with good reaſon, greatly improv'd it. 


 Hinc exandiri gemitns iræque lenum 
Vincla recuſantum, & ſera ſub midte rudentum, 
Setigerique ſues, atque in præſepibus arſi, GW. 


5 | I 


£45 And wag their tails, and fawning lick their feet. 
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With gentle blandiſhment our men they meet, 
As 


From hence we heard vebellowing from the main, 
The rears of lions that refuſe the chain. 
The grunts of briſtled boars, and groans of bears, 
And berds of howling wolves that ſtun the ſailors ears: 
Theſe from their caverns, at the cloſe of night, 
Fill the ſad Iſle with horror and affright : 
Darkling they monrn their fate, whom Circe's pow'r, 
That watch'd the Mon, and planetary hour, 
With words and wicked herbs, from human kind 8. 
Had alter d, and in brutal ſhapes conſin d. Pryden · 


It muſt be confeſs'd, that Ire leonum vincla retuſantum, and the 
epithets and ſhort deſcriptions adapted to the nature of each ſa- 
vage, are beautiful additions. Virgil likewiſe differs from Homer 
in the manner of the deſcription; Homer draws the beaſts with 2 
gentleneſs of nature; Virgil paints them with the fierceneſs of ſa- 
vages. The reaſon of Homer's conduct is, becauſe they ſtillretain'd 
the ſentiments of men, in the forms of beafts, and conſequently 
their native tenderneſs, | 

There is a beautiful moral couch'd under this fable or allegory : 
Homer intended to teach, as Erftathins remarks, that pleaſure and 
ſenſuality debaſe men into beaſts, Thus Socrates underſtood it, as 
Xenophon informs us. Perhaps, adds Dacier, by the fawning 
wolves and lions that guard the portals of Circe's Palace, the Poet 
means to repreſent the atrendants of ſuch. houſes of debauchery, 
which appear gentle and courteous, but are in reality of a brutal 
diſpoſition, and more dangerous than lions, But upon what toun- 
dation is this fable built? Many writers inform us, that Circe was 
a famous Courtezan, and that her beauty drew her admirers as it 
were by enchantment. Thus Horace writes, 


trees pocula noſti, 


2. eff cum ſuciis ftultus, cupiduſque bibiſſet, 
Sub domina Meretrice faiſſet turpis & excors, 
„Vxiſſet canis immundus, vel amica luto ſus. 


C 2 1 
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As from ſome feaſt a man returning late, 


His faithful dogs all meet him at the gate, 
| Rejoicing 


It is evident, that Ulyſſes had a very intimate commerce with 


Circe, tor Heſiod writes that he had two ſons by her, Agrins and 
Latinus, who afterwards reign'd in Taſcany; other Authors call 


them Nanſithous and Telegonus. 


Kipry d 'Henis DuyaTyp umtprovidao 
T#127' Odeon TaMTiqpovo; i PIAGTHTE 
Aye, id? Azivey. | 


Dyonyſins Halicarn. and Ariſtotle mention Telegonns 2s the ſon of 
Circe and Ulyſſes, who afterwards flew his father with the bone of 


2 fiſh inadvercently. Thus Horace, 
Telegeni juga Parricide. 


But then is not this intrigue a breach of Morality, and conjugal 
infidelity in that Heroe? I refer the Reader to Note XIV. of the 
fifth book of the Oayſey I ſhall only add, that the notions of Mo- 
rality are now very different from what they were in former ages: 
Adultery alone was eſteemed criminal, and puniſh'd with death 
by the ancient Heathens: Concubinage was not only permitted, 
but thought to be honourable, as appears from the practice, not 
only of Heroes, but even of the Pagan Deities; and conſequently 
this was the vice of the age, not in particular of Ulyſſes, But 
there is a ſtronger objection againſt Ulyſſes, and it may be asked, 
how is he to be vindicated for waſting no leſs ſpace than a whole 
ear in dalliance with an harlot? Penelope and his country ſeem 

th forgotten, and conſequently he appears to neglect his own re- 
eſtabliſnment, the chief deſign of the Odyſſey: What adds ſome 
weight to this obſervation is, that his companions ſeem more ſen- 
ſible of his long abſence from his 8 and regret it more than 
that Heroe; ſor they awake him out of his dream, and intreat 


him to depart from the Iſland. It is therefore neceſſary to take 


away this objection: for if it be unanſwerable, Ulyſſes is gvilty of 
all the miſeries of his family and country, by neglecting to redreſs 
them by returning; and therefore he muſt ceaſe to be an Heroe, 
and is no longer to be propos'd as a pattern of Wiſdom, and imi- 
tation, as he is in the opening of the Odyſſey. Bur the ſtay of 


Uhyſs is involuntary, and conſequently irreproachable ; he 35 = 
2 3 Is 


81 


1 


— 
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Rejoicing round, | ſome morſe] to receive, 
(Such as the good man ever us'd to give.) 
250 Domeſtick thus the griſly beaſts drew near; 

They gaze with wonder, not unmixt with fear, 
Now on the threſhold of the dome they ſtood, 
And heard a voice reſounding thro* the wood: 
Plac'd at her loom within, the Goddeſs ſung ; 

W255 The vaulted roofs and ſolid pavement rung. 


the power of a Deity, and therefore not capable of departing with · 
out her permiſſion: this is evident: for upon the remonſtrance- | 
made by his companions, he dares not undertake his voyage with- 
out her diſmiſſion. His asking conſent plainly ſhews that it was 
not ſafe, if practicable, to go away without it; if he had been 2 
free agent, her leave had been unneceſſary: *cis true, ſhe tells him 
ſhe will not detain him any longer againſt his inclinations ;- but 
this does not imply that his ſtay till then had been voluntary, or 
that he never had intreated to be diſmiſſed before, but rather in- 
timates the contrary : it only ſhews that now at laſt ſhe is willing 
he ſhould go away. But why ſhould Ulyſſes ſtand in need of be- 
ing admoniſhed by his companions? does not this imply that he 
was unmindful of returning? This is only an evidence that th 
were deſirous to returg as well as he; but he makes a wiſe uſe 
of their impatience, and takes an occaſion from their importuni- 
ties to preſs for an immediate diſmiſhon. | 

In ſhort, I am not pleading for perfection in the character of 
\ 10155 : Human Nature allows it not, and therefore it is not to be 
cribed to it in Poetry. Bur if Ulyſſes were here guilty, his cha- 
racer ceaſes to be of a piece; we no longer intereſt our ſelves in. 
his misfortunes, ſince they are all owing to his own folly : the 
nature of the Poem requires, that he ſhould be continually endea- 
vouring to reſtore his Mars: if then he be here ſunk into a Le- 
thargy, his character is at once loſt, his calamities are a juſt pu- 
niſhment, and the moral of the Odyſſey is deftroy'd, which is to 
ſhew Wiſdom and Virtue 8 and Vice and Folly puniſhed 
by the death of the ſuitors, and re eſtabliſnment of Ulyſſes. 
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O'er the fair web the riſing figures ſhine, 
Immortal labour! worthy hands divine. 
| Polites to the reſt the queſtion mov'd, 
1 (A gallant leader, and a man I low d.) 
260 What voice celeſtial, chaunting to the loom 
{ (or Nymph, or Goddeſs) ecchos from the room? 
| Say ſhall we ſeek acceſs? With that they call; 
And wide unfold the portals of the hall. 
The Goddeſs riſing, asks her gueſts to ſtay, | 
265 Who blindly follow where ſhe leads the way. 
Eurylochus alone of all the band, 
Suſpecting fraud, more prudently remain'd. 
On thrones around, with downy coverings grac'd, 
With ſemblance fair th'unhappy men ſhe plac'd. 
270 Milk newly preſt, the ſacred flow'r of wheat, 
And honey freſh, and Pramnian wines the treat: 
But venom'd was the bread, and mix'd the bow], 
1 With drugs of force to darken all the ſoul: 
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v. 272. But venom'd was the bread, and mix'd the bowl.) It is 
an undoubted truth, that Homer aſcribes more power to thefe ma- 
gical drugs and Incantations than they have in reality; but we 
are to remember that he is ſpeaking before a credulous audience, who 
readily believed thefe improbabilities, and at che fame time he 
very judiciouſly provides for the ſatisfaction of his more under- 
ſtanding Readers, by couching an excellent moral under his fables; 
viz. that by indulging our appetites we fink below the dignity of 


Human Nature, and degenerate into brutality. ; 
am 


275 
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Soon in the luſcious feaſt themſelves they loſt, 
And drank Oblivion of their native coaſt. 

Inſtant her circling wand the Goddeſs waves, 

To hogs transforms 'em, and the Sty receives! 


1 am not in the number of thoſe who believe that there never 
were any Magicians who perform*d things of an uncommon na- 
ture: The ſtory of Jannes and Fambres, of the Witch of Endor, 
and Simon Magus, are undeniable inſtances of tha contrary. Magic 
is ſuppos'd to have been firſt practis'd in e/Fgypr, and to have 
ſpread afterwards among the Chaldeans : Ir is very evident that Ho- 
mer had been in egypt, where he might hear an account of the 
wonders perform'd by it. Dacier is of opinion, that theſe deluders, 
or Magicians, were mimics of the real miracles of Moſes, and that 


they are deſcribed with a wand, in imitation of that great Pro- 


phet. | 
Bur if any perſon thinks that Magic is mere fable; and never 


had any exiſtence, yet eftabliſh'd fame and common opinion juſt - 


fy a Poet for uſing it. What has been more ridicul'd than the 
winds being incloſed in a bag by e/folns, and committed to Ulyſſes ? 
bur as abſurd as this appears, more countries than Lap/and pre- 
tend to the power of ſelling a ſtorm or a fair wind at this day, 
as is notorious from travellers of credit: and perhaps a Poet would 
not even in theſe ages be thought ridiculous, it ſpeaking of Lap- 
land, he ſhonld introduce one of theſe YVenefica's, and deſcribe the 


ceremonies ſhe uſed in the performance of her pretended incanta- 
tions. Milton not unhappily has introduc'd the imagin'd power 


of theſe Lapland Witches into his Paradiſe Loft, 


* 


: tie night-hag, when call d 
In ſecret, riding thro the air ſhe comes, 
Lur'd with the ſmell of infant blood, to dance 


- With Lapland Witches, while the labouring Moon 
i 


Eclipſes at their charms. 


In ſhort, Virgil has imitated Homer in all theſe bold Epiſodes, and 
Horace calls them the Miracles of the Odyſſey, 
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No more was ſeen the human form divine, 
Head, face and members briſtle into ſwine: 


Mean-· while the Goddeſs in diſdain beſtows 
The maſt and acorn, brutal food! and ftrows 
The fruits of cornel, as their feaſt, around; 


235 Now prone, and groveling on unſav'ry ground, 


290 His ſwelling heart deny d the words their way: 


Eurlochus with penſive ſteps and flow, 
Aghaſt returns; the meſſenger of woe, 

And bitter fate. To ſpeak he made eſſay, 
In vain eſſay d, nor would his tongue obey, 


4 


v. 278. No more was ſeen the human form divine, &c.] Tongi- 
nus here reports a Criticiſm of Zoilus; he is very pleaſant upon 
this transformation of the companions of Ulyſſes, and calls them, 
the ſquea ing pigs of Homer: we may gather from this inſtance the 
nature of his Criticiſms, and conjecture that they tended to turn 
the fineſt incidents of Hemer into ridicule. Burleſque was his ta- 
lent, and inſtead of informing the reaſon by pointing out the er- 
rors of the Poem, his only aim was to make his Readers laugh; 
but he drew upon himſelf the indignation of all the learned world : 
he was known by the name of the vile Thracian ſlave, and liv'd 
In great want and poverty; and poſterity proſecutes his memory 
with the ſame animoſity. The man was really very learned, as 
Dionyfius Halicarn. informs us: His morals were never reproach'd, 
and yet, as Vitruvius relates, he was crucify'd by Ptolemy, or as o- 
thers write, ſton'd to death, or burnt alive at Smyrna; fo that his 
only crime was his defamation of Homer: a tragical inſtance of 
the great value which was ſer upon kis Poetry by antiquity, and 
of the danger of attacking a celebrated Author with malice and 


. envy, 


But 
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But ſpeaking tears the want of words ſupply, 
And the full ſoul burſts copious from his eye. 
Affrighted, anxious for our fellows fates, 

We preſs to hear what ſadly he relates. 


95 We went, Ulyſſes ! (ſuch was thy command) 


Thro' the lone thicket, and the defart land. 
A Palace 


v. 295, &c. We went, Ulyſſes! (ſuch was thy command) | We 
have here 2 very lively picture of a perſon in a great fright, which 
was admir'd, obſerves Euſtathius, by the Ancients: There is not 
only a remarkable harmony in the flowing of the Poetry, but the 
very manner of ſpeaking repreſents the diforder of the ſpeaker ;. 
he is in too great an emotion to introduce his ſpeech by any Pre- 
face, he breaks at once into it, without preparation, as if he 
could not ſoon enough deliver his thoughts. Longines quotes theſe 
lines as an inſtance of the great judgment of Hemer: there is no- 
thing, ſays that Critic, which gives more life to a diſcourſe, than 
the taking away the connections and conjunctions; when the diſ- 
courſe is not bound together and embarraſs'd, it walks and) ſlides 
along of ir ſelf, and will want very little oftentimes of going faſt- 
er even than the thought of the Orator : Thus in Xenophon, Fein- 
ing their bucklers, they gave back, they fought, they flew, they dy d 
together; of the ſame nature is that of Eurylochus, | 


We went, Ulyſſes fach was thy command 
Acceſs we ſought====xor was acceſs deny ds 
Radiant ſhe came. the portals open d wide, &c. 
only wait behind all the train; 

I waited long and eyd the doors in vain: 

The reſt are vaniſh'd none repaſs'd the gate. 


Theſe periods thus cut off, and yet pronounc'd with precipicati · 
on, are ſigns of a lively ſorrow; which at the fame time hinders, 
yet forces him to ſpeak 

Many ſuch hidden tranſitions are to be found in Virgil, of equal 
beauty with this of Hemer. 1 NE i 


Me, me, inquam qui fea, in me convertite tela, 
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© 


A Palace in a woody vale we found ; 
Brown with dark foreſts, and with ſhades around. 
A voice celeſtial eccho'd from the doom, 
300 Or Nymph, or Goddeſs, chaunting to the loom. 
Acceſs we ſought, nor was acceſs deny'd: 
Radiant ſhe came; the portals open'd wide : 
The Goddeſs mild invites the gueſts to ſtay: 
They blindly follow where ſhe leads the way. 
| EE: I only 


Here the Poet ſhews the earneſtneſs of the ſpeaker who is in ſo 
much haſte to ſpeak, that his thoughts run to the end of the 
ſentence almoſt before his tongue can begin it. Thus Achame- 
aides in his flight from the Cyc/ops, | FP 


— Per ſidera teftor, 
hoc cœli ſpirabile lumen, 


Per ſaperos, atque 
Tollite me, Trucri. 


Here the Poet makes no connection with the preceding diſcourfe, 
dur leaves out the inguit, to expreſs the precipitation and terror of 


Achameni des. 
But our countryman Spenſer has equall'd if not ſurpaſs'd theſe 


great Poets of Antiquity, in painting a figure of Terror in the 
ninth Canto of the Fairy Queen, where Sir Treviſan flies from. 


He anſwer'd nonght at all: but adding nom. 
Fear to his firſt amazement, ſtaring wide 
With fleony eyes, and heartleſs hollow hue, | 
 Aﬀtoniſh'd flood, as one that had eſpy d | 
Infernal furies, with their chains unty d; 
Him yet again, and yet again beſpake 
» The genth Knight; who nenght to him reply d. 
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305 1 only wait behind, of all the train; 
I waited long, and ey d the doors in vain-; 
The reſt are vaniſh'd, none repaſs d the gate; 


And not a man appears to tell their fate. 
I heard, and inſtant o'er my ſhoulders flung 


310 The belt in which my weighty faulchion hung; 
(A beamy blade) then ſeiz'd the bended bow, 


And bad him guide the way, refoly'd to go. 


But trembling every joint did inly qua e, W Sa 
And fault ring tongue at laſt, theſe words ſeem d forth to ſhake, © 
For God's dear love, Sir Knight, do me not ſtay, 

For lo! he comes, he comes, faſt after me, 

Eft looking back, would fain have run away. 


The deſcription ſets the figure full before our eyes, he ſpeaks 
mort, and in broken and interrupted periods, which excellently re- 
preſent the agony of his thoughts; and When he is à little more 


confirm'd and emboiden'd, he proceeds, | 


And am I now in ſafety ſure, quoth he, 

From him who would have forced me to die? © 
And is the point of Death now turn d from me? 
Then I may tell this hapleſs Hiſtory. 


We ſee he breaks out into interrogations, which, as Log ob- 
ſerves, give great motion, ſtrength, and action to diſcourſe, If the 
Poet had proceeded ſimply, the expreſſion had not been equal to 
the occaſion ;. but by theſe ſhort queſtions, he gives ſtre to it, 
and ſhews the diſorder of the ſpeaker, by the ſudden ſtarts and 
vehemence of the periods. The whole Canto of Deſpair is a piece of 
inimitable Poetry; the picture of Sir Treviſan has a general reſem- 
blance to this of Eurylochus, and ſeems to have been copy'd after 


it, as will appear upon compariſon, 
C 1 0 


— 


| 
| 


. . ... mm 


He, proſtrate falling, with both hands embrac'd 

My knees, and weeping thus his ſuit addreſs/d. 
315 O King beloy'd of Fove! thy ſervant ſpare, 

And ah, thy ſelf the raſh attempt forbear ! 8 
Never, alas! thou never ſhalt return, 
Or ſee the wretched for whoſe loſs we mourn. 
With what remains, from certain ruin fly, 


320 And fave the few not fated yet to die. 


I anſwer'd ſtern. Inglorious then remain} 
Here feaſt and loiter, and deſert thy train, 


13. Miß both hands embrac'd my nee.] The 


v. 
nt as of Exrylechns, who had married Climene the ſiſter of U- 
Iyſſes, is the character of a brave man, whe being witneſs to the 
 Ureadful fate of his companions is diffident of himſelf, and judges 
that the only way to conquer the danger. is to fly from it. To 
fear upon ſuch an occaſion, obſerves Dacier, is not Cowardice, but 


Wiſdom, . But what is more remarkable in this deſcription, is the 


art of Homer in inſertim the character of a brave man under ſo 
great a conſternation, to ſet off the character of Ulyſſes, who knows 
how at once to be bold and wiſe; for the more terrible and deſpe- 


rate the adventure is repreſented by Exrylochas, the greater appears 


the intrepidity of Ulyſſes, Who truſting to his own wiſdom, and 
the aſſiſtance of the Gods, has the courage to attempt it. What 
adds to the merit of the action is, that he undertakes it ſolely for 
his companions, as Horace deſeribes him: | 


Dum fits, Aum ſociis reditum parat, aſpera mnlta 
| Fertulit, adverſis rerum immerſabilis undis. 

v. Nl. nt rglorions then remain, 
OO 2 1.0.0 BiereFeaſt and loiter. 1} | 
This expreſſion is uſed ſarcaſtically by Ulyſſes, and in derifion of 
his fears. Dacier remarks, that Ulyſſes having not ſeen what is re- 
lates by Eurylochus, believes his refuſal to return, proceeds from 


© his faint-hearcedneſs: An inſtance, adds ſhe, that we W 
| | orm 


o 


— 
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Alone} 
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Alone, unfriended, will I tempt my way; 

The laws. of Fate compell, and I obey. 

325 This ſaid, and ſcornful turning from the ſhore 

My haughty ſtep, I ſtalk'd the vally o'er. 

Till now approaching nigh the magic bow'r, 

Where dwelt th'enchantreſs skill'd in herbs of pow'r ; 
A form divine forth ifſu'd from the wood. 


330 (Immortal Hermes with the golden rod) 


In human ſemblance. On his bloomy face 
Youth ſmil'd celeſtial, with each opening grace: 
He ſeiz'd my hand, and gracious thus began. 
Ah whither roam'ſt thou? much-enduring man! 
335 O blind to fate! what led thy ſteps to rove 
The horrid mazes of this magic grove? 

Each friend you ſeek in yon encloſure lies, 

All loſt their form, and habitants of ſtyes. 


form wrong judgments of mens actions, when we are ignorant of 
the motives of them. I confeſs I am of opinion, that there is 
ſome degree of cowardice in the character of Emrylochns: A man 
truly brave would not expreſs ſuch confuſion and terror in any 
extremity; he is not to be inſpirited either by Ulyſſes, or the ex- 
ample of bis other companions, as appears from the ſequel, inſo- 


much that Ulyſſes threatens to kill him for a coward; this prevails 
over his firſt fears, and he ſubmits to meet a future danger, mere- 
ly to avoid one that is preſent. What makes this obſervation 
more juſt is, that we never ſee a brave man drawn by Homer or 
Virgil in ſuch faint colours; but they always diſcover a preſence 


of mind upon all emergencies. 


Think ſt 
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Think'ſt thou by wit to model their eſcape? 
340 Sooner ſhalt thou, a ſtranger to thy ſhape, | 
Fall prone their equal: Firſt thy danger know; 
Then take the antidote the Gods beſtow. 
The plant I give thro' all the direful bow'r 
Shall guard thee, and avert the evil hour. 
345 Now hear her wicked arts. Before thy eyes 
The bowl ſhall ſparkle, and the banquet riſe; 
Take this, nor from the faithleſs feaſt abſtain, 
For temper'd drugs and poyſons ſhall be vain, 
Soon as ſhe ſtrikes her wand, and gives the word, 
350 Draw forth and brandiſh thy refulgent ſword, 
And menace death: thoſe menaces ſhall move 
Her alter'd mind to blandiſhment and love. 
Nor ſhun the bleſſing proffer'd to thy arms, 
Aſcend her bed, and taſte celeſtial charms: 
355 So ſhall thy tedious toils a reſpite find, 
And thy loſt friends return to humankind. 
But ſwear ber firſt by thoſe dread oaths that tie 
The pow'rs below, the bleſſed in the sky; 
| Left to the naked ſecret fraud be meant, 
360 Or magic bind thee, cold and impotent. 
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Thus while he ſpoke, the ſovereign plant he drew, 
Where on th' all· bearing earth unmark'd it grew, 
And ſhew'd its nature and its wondr'rous pow's: 
Black was the root, but milky white the flow'r; 
367 Moly the name, to mortals hard to find. 
Baut all is eaſy to th' ethereal kind. | = 
This Hermes gave, then gliding off the glade | 


Shot to Ohmpus from the woodland ſhade, 
; While 


v. 361, —— The ſovereign plant he drew, 

'. Where on th'all-bearing earth unmark'd it grew, &c.] 
This whole paſſage is to be underſtood allegorically, Mercury 
is Reaſon, he being the God of Science: The plant which he gives 
as a preſervative againſt incantation is inſtruction; the root of it is 
black, the flower white and ſweet; the root denotes that the foun- 
dation or principles of inſtruction appear obſcure and bitter, and 
are diſtaſteful at firſt, according to that ſaying of Plato, The begin- 
nings e inſtruction are always accompanied with reluctance and pain. 
The flower of Moly is white and ſweet; this denotes that the fruits 
of inſtruction are ſweet, agreeable, and nouriſhing. Mercury 
gives this plant; this intimates that all inſtruction is the gift of 
Heaven: Mercury brings it not with him, but gathers it from the 
place where he ſtands, to ſhew that Wiſdom is not confin'd to 
places, but that every where it may be found, if Heaven vouchſafes 
to diſcover it, and we are diſpoſed to receive and follow it. 
Thus Iſocrates underſtands the Allegory of Moly; he adds, Thmpay 
tines picay euTic T5 d Mwnucs dye, WON N yan dia Thy TS 
e Teudias M,] Hr, id tai To nd xas Tpipipeey, The root 
of Aly is bitter, but the flower of it white as milk, to denote 
the excellency of inſtruction, as well as the — and utility 
of it in the end. He further illuſtrates the Allegory, by adding 
Kdpres The Feudtias ti nai pl muri ix dAAG YAuKEIC: OG, 
That is, © the fruits of inſtruction are not only white as milk, 
bur ſweet though they ſpring from a bitter root. Exſtathins. 

Maximus Tyrins alſo gives this ſtory an allegorical ſenſe, Piſſert. 16. 
Abr um Toy Od voria 5Y tpdr, we Trafloierc oUHEEnl. avril 
Aue voc apsTh o, vd auTra To i Kipne Mu, dT To by N 
T4 #pid\+;ayoy ; that is, * Deſt thou not obſerve Lhſſes, how by og- 

| — poſing 
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While full of thought, revolving fates to come, 
370 ſpeed my paſſage to th. enchanted dome: | 
Arriv'd, before the lofty gates I ſtay'd ; 
The lofty gates the Goddeſs wide diſplay'd:- 
She leads before, and to the feaſt invites; 
I follow ſadly to the magic 5 1 + 
375 Radiant with ſtarry ſtuds, a filyer ſeat 


— * — 


— 


ti 
Of! 


—— 


— 


N 

f e e | 

lt Receiv'd my limbs; a footſtool eas d my feet. 

1 EP ET: 

= - 3 
«. poſing virtue to adverſity he preſerves his life? This is the Scarf 
lt c that protects him from Circe, this is the Scarf that delivers him 
5 157. the ſtorm, from Polypheme, from Hell, &c. See alſo 
il Diſſert. 19. W : | 5 2 2114 

[ - Ir is pretended that Moly is an e/fgyptian plant, and that it was 
; really made uſe of as a preſervative againſt Enchantments: bur 1 
| believe the Aly of Merenry,” and the Nepenthe of Helen, are of the 
li lame production, and grow only in Poertical ground. ' 

4 Ovid has tranſlated this — in his Metamorphoſis, lib. 14. 390 
2 4 Pacifer huic dederat florem Cyllenins album; 


Moly vocant Superi, nigra radice tenetur, &c. 


py OY — — 
Nen * 4 
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There is 2 remarkable ſweetneſs in the verſe which deſcribes the 
appearance of Mercury in the ſhape of a young man; | 


Z N% ce Gow 
grey Urry 78 Tip XapttoraTh HE 
— bis bloowy face | 
Math ſmil'd celeſtial——— 
Virgil was ſenſible of the beauty of it, and imitated it. 
| | ; ; Ora puer prima fignans intonſa jurent d. | 
But in the opinion of Macrobins, he falls ſhort of Homer, lib. 3. 


Saturn 13.  Pretermiſia "gratia incipientis pubertatis Ts Tip Nb. 
cv, Minus gratam fecit latinam deſcriptionem. TY 
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She mix'd the potion, fraudulent of ſoul ; 

The poiſon mantled in the golden bowl. 
I took, and quaff d it, confident in heav'n: 
380 Then wav'd the wand, and then the word was giv'n. 
Hence, to thy fellows! {dreadful ſhe began) 


— 


4¹ 


Go, be a beaſt! I heard, and yet was man, 
Then ſudden whirling like a waving flame 
My beamy faulchion, I aſſault the dame. 


385 Struck with unuſual: fear, ſhe trembling cries; 


she faints, ſhe falls; ſhe lifts her weeping eyes. 

What art thou? ſay ! from whence, from whom you 
O morethan human! tell thy race, thy name. (came? 
Amazing ſtrength, theſe poyſons to ſuſtain ! 

390 Not mortal thou, nor mortal is thy brain, 
Ws E Pit Une is _s a eb _—_— * . din 


ing this potion? Where lies the difference? and how is the Alle- 
gory carried on, when Ulyſſes yields to the ſolicitation of Circe, 


that is Pleaſure, and indulges, nor reſiſts his appetites? The moral 


of the fable is, that all pleaſure is not unlawful, but the acceſs of 
it : We may enjoy, provided it be with moderation. Ulyſſes does 
not taſte till he is fortify'd againſt it; whereas his compani- 
ons yielded without any care or circumſpection; they indulged 
their appetites only, Ulyſſes taſtes merely out of a deſire to deliver 


his aſſociates: he makes himſelf maſter of Circe, or Pleaſure, and 


is not in the power of it, and enjoys it upon his own terms 3 
they are ſlaves to it, and out of a capacity ever to regain their free- 


dom but by the aſſiſtance of Ulyſſes, The general moral of the 
whole fable of Circe is, that pleaſure is as dreadful an enemy as. 


Danger, and a C:rce as hard to be conquer'd as a Pohpheme. 


_— 


4 x7 


Or 
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Or art thou he? the man to come (foretold 
7 By Hermes pow'rful with the wand of gold) _ 
| The man from Troy, who wander'd Ocean round; 
| The man, for Wiſdom's various arts renown'd. 
395 Des? oh! thy threat ning fury ceaſe, 
Sheath thy bright ſword, and join our hands in peace; 
Let mutual joys our mutual truſt combine. 475 
And Love and love-· born confidence be thine. 
And how, dread Circe! (furious I rejoyn )? 
400 Can Love and love-born confidence be mine? 
Beneath thy charms when my companions groan, _ 
Transform'd to beaſts, with accents not their own. 42 
O thou of fraudful heart! ſhall I be led | 
; To ſhare thy feaſt-rites, or aſcend thy bed; 
405 That, all unarm'd, thy vengeance may have vent, 
And magic bind me, cold and impotent? 10 
Celeſtial as thou art, yet ſtand deny'd: | 
Or ſwear that oath by which the Gods are ty'd, 


410 


v. 403. mg be _ - EA 5 

| To ſhare thy feaſt-rites. | 
Euſtathius obſerves, that we have here 0 picture of a man truly 
wiſe, who when Pleaſure courts him to indulge his apperites, not 
only knows how to abſtain, bur ſuſpects it ro be a bait. to draw 
him into fome inconveniencies: A man ſhould never think him- 
ſelf in ſecurity in the houſe of a Circe. It may be added, that theſe 
apprehenſions of Ulyſſes.are not without a foundation; from this 
intercourſe with that Goddeſs, Telegonns ſprung, who accidentaliy 
flew his father Ulyſſes. 1 5 4 | 


Swear, 
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Swear, in thy ſoul no latent frauds remain, 


410 Swear, by the Vow which never can be vain. 


The Goddeſs ſwore: then ſeiz'd my hand, and led 
To the ſweet tranſports of the genial bed. 
Miniſtrant to their Queen, with buſy care 
Four faithful handmaids the ſoft rites prepare ; 

415 Nymphs ſprung from fountains, or from ſhady woods, 

Or the fair offspring of the ſacred floods. | 
One o'er the couches painted carpets threw, 

Whoſe purple luſtre glow'd againſt the view: 
White linen lay beneath. Another plac'd 


420 The ſilver ſtands with golden flaskets grac'd: 


With dulcet bey'rage this the beaker crown'd, 
Fair in the midſt, with gilded cups around: 
That in the tripod o'er the kindled pyle 

The water pours; the bubling waters boil; 


v. 414, Four faithful handmaids, &c.] This large deſcription 
of the entertainment in the Palace of Circe is particularly judicious ; 
Ulyſſes is in an houſe of 2 and the Poet dwells upon it, and 
ſhews how every circumſtance contributes to promote and advance 
it. The attendants are all Nymphs, and the bath and perfumes 
uſher in the feaſt and wines. The four verſes that follow, are o- 
mitted by Dacier, and they are mark'd in Eaſtathius as ſuperfluous; . 
they are to be found in other parts of the Odyſſey; but that, I con- 
feſs, would be no argument why they ſhould not ſtand here, (ſuch 
repetitions being frequent in Homer) if they had a due propriety, but 
they contain z tautology; we fee before a table ſpread for the en- 
tertainment of Ulyſſes, why then ſhould that circumſtance be re- 
peated? If they are omitted, there will no chaſm or incoherence 
appear, and therefore probably they were not originally inſerted 


re by Homer, | | 


r 
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425 An ample vaſe receives the ſmoking wave, e 
And in the bath prepar'd, my limbs I ly: Pe 
Reviving ſweets repair the mind's. decay, 0 
And take the painful ſenſe of toil away. 
A veſt and tunick o'er me next ſhe threw, | 
430 Freſh from the bath and dropping balmy dewz 
Then led and plac'd me on the foy'reiga ſeat, ,, | | hs) 
With carpets ſpread; a footſtool at my bet. l <7 0 
The golden ew'r a. nymph obſequious bring. 
| Repleniſh'd from the cool, tranſlucent ſprings; 7 
435 With copious water the bright yaſe ſupplies - 
A ſilver layer of capacious: e,, e 00 
F wafn'd. The table in fair order ſpread, | 
They heap the glittering canifters with _ 7 
Viands of various kinds allure the taſte, 
440 Of choiceſt ſort and favour, rich repaſte! 7 
Circe in vain invites the feaſt to ſhare; 
Abſent I ponder, and abſorpt in care: 
While ſcenes of woe roſe anxious in my breaſt, 
The Queen beheld me, and theſe words. addreſt. 
445 Why fits Uly/es filent and apart? 
Some hoard of grief cloſe harbour'd at his heart, 
Untouch'd before thee ſtand the cates divine, 
And utiregarded laughs t the roſy w wine, | 
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Can yet doubt, or any dread remain, 
E When ſworn that oath which never can be vain 2 
I anſwer'd, Goddeſs! Human is thy breaſt, 
By juſtice ſ'way'd, by tender pity preſt: 5 
Ill fits it me, whoſe friends are ſunk. to beaſts, | — 8 : 3 
To quaff thy bowls, or riot in thy feaſts, = _ 
{55 Me wou'dſt thou pleaſe? for them thy cares LEE : 
And them to me reſtore, and me to joy. 
With that, ſhe parted: In her potent had 
She bore the virtue of the magic wand. 115 
Then haſt ning to the ſtyes ſet wide the door; 5 
450 Urg'd forth, and drove the briſtly herd before; 
Unweildy, out They ruſh'd, with gen ral 7. | 
Enormous beaſts diſhoneſt to the . 
Now touch'd by counter-charms, they change agen, 


And ſtand majeſtic, and recall'd to men. 
w Thoſe hairs of late that briſtled er 5 part, | 
Fall off, miraculous effect of art: 2 
Till all the form in full Las 8; 2 riſe, © 
More young, more large, more graceful to my eyes. 


v. 468. More Young ,———Mmore graceful to my eyes.) Homer ex- 
cellently carries on his allegory; he intends by this expreſſion of 
the enlargement of the beauty of Uh nh ap companions, to teach 
that men who turn from an evil courſe, into the paths of Virtue, 
excel even themſelves; having learn'd The value of Wirte from the 
miſeries they ſuffer d in purſuit of Vice, they become new men, 
and as it were enjoy a ſecond * _ Enftathins, 


They 
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They ſaw, they knew me, and with eager pace. 


470 Clung to their maſter in a long embrace: 


Sad, pleaſing fight! with tears each eye ran o er, 
And ſobs of] joy re · echo d thro' the bowr : 
Ev'n Cirte wept, | her adamantine heart 

Felt pity enter, and ſuſtain'd her part. 


475 Son of Taertes ( then the Queen began) 


Oh much-enduring, much-experienc'd man! 
Haſte to thy veſſel on the ſea- beat ſhore, 
Unload thy treaſures, and thy gally moor; 
Then bring thy friends, ſecure from. future harms; 


480 And in our grotto? s ſow thy ſoils and arms. ; 


| She ſaid, Obedient to her high command 
1 quit the place, and haſten to the ſtrand. 3 
My ſad companions on the beach I found, | 
Their wiſtful eyes in floods of ſorrow drown'd. | 
485 As from freſh paſtures and the dewy field 3 " 
(When loaded cribs their evening banquet yield) _ 


be 


„ 8 


v. 485% As from freſh ares and the dewy field, & J If this 


ſimile were to be render d literally it would run thus; . as calves 
« ſeeing che droves of cows returning at night when they are fill d 
« with their a run skipping out to. meet them; the ſtalls 
* no longer detain them, but running round their dams they, fil 


« the hy with their. lowings, Cc.“ If a ſimilitude of this na- 


ture Were to be introduced into modern Poetry, I am of opinion 

it would fall under ridicule for a want of delicacy: but in reality» 

* drawn from — and a rural life, have always 2 — 
| goc 


105 
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The lowing herds return; around them throng 
With leaps and bounds their late-impriſon'd young, 
Ruſh to their mothers with unruly joy, | 
go And ecchoing hills return the tender cry: 

So round me preſs'd exulting at my ſight, 

With cries and agonies of wild delight, 

The weeping failors; nor leſs fierce their Joy 
Than if return'd to Ithaca from Troy. 

205 Ab maſter! ever-honour'd, ever dear; 

(Theſe tender words on ev'ry fide I hear) 

What other joy can equal thy return? 3 
Not that lov'd country for whoſe ſight we mourn; 
The ſoil that nurs'd us, and that gave us breath: 
00 But ah! relate our loſt companions death, 


good effect; in particular, this before us enlivens 2 melancholy 


deſcription of ſorrows, and fo exactly expreſſes in every point the 
joy of Ulyſſes companions, we. ſee them in the very deſcription. 
To judge rightly of compariſon, we are not to examine if the ſub- 
jet from whence they are deriv'd be great or little, noble or fa- 
miliar, but we are principally to conſider if the image produc'd be 
clear and lively, if the Poet have skill to dignifie it by Poetical 
words, and if it perfectly paints the thing it is intended to re- 
preſent. This rule fully vindicates Homer, tho* he frequently paints 
low life, yet he never uſes terms which are not noble ; or if he 
uſes humble words or phraſes, it is with ſo much art, that, as 
Dionyſius obſerves, they become noble and harmonious: In ſhort, 
a Top may be uſed with propriety and elegance in a ſimilitude by 
a Virgil, and the Sun may be diſhonour'd by a Aevins; a mean 
thought expreſs'd in noble terms being more tolerable, than a no- 
ble thought diſprac'd by mean expreſſions. « Things that have 
an intrinſic greatneſs need only to be barely repreſented to fill 
the ſoul with admiration, but it ſhews the skill of a Poet to 


Taiſe a low ſubject, and exalt common appearances into dignity. 
I 


I anſwer'd 
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I anſwer d chearful. Haſte, your gally moor, 
And bring our treaſures and our arms a- ſhore: 
Thoſe in yon hollow caverns let us lay; 
Then riſe and follow where I lead the way. 

oF Your fellows live: believe your ey es, and come | Tp 
| To taſte the joys of Circe's facred dome. : 8 
With ready ſpeed the joyful crew obey: 3 
Alone Emrylochus perſuades their ſtay. 2 
Whither (he cry'd) ah whither will ye run? 
FIo Seek ye to meet thoſe evils ye ſhou'd ſhun? 
Will you the terrors of the dome explore, 
In ſwine to grove], or in lions roar, : 
Or wolf. like howl away the midnigh t hour 
In dreadful watch around the magic bow'r? 
551 Remember Cyclops, and his bloody deed ; | 
The leader's raſhneſs made the ſoldiers bleed. 

I heard incens'd, and firſt reſoly'd to ſpeed 

My flying faulchion at the rebels head. 


b * 


v. 515. Remember Cyclops, &c.] The Poet paints Earylochus 
uniformly, under great diſorder of mind and terrible apprehen- 
ſions: There is no ſimilitude between Circe and Cyclops, with 
reſpe& to the uſage of the companions of Ulyſſes; but Homer 
puts theſe expreflions into his mouth, to repreſent the nature 
of Terror, which confounds the thoughts, conſequently diſ- 
tracts the language of a perſon who is poſſeſſed by it. The cha- 
racter therefore of Euryluachus is the imitation of a perſon con- 
8 with fears, ſpeaking irrrationally and incoherently. Euſta- 
K 4 2 a a i = 
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Daw as he was, by ties of kindred bound, ; 


520 This hand had tretch'd him breathleſs on the ground; 
But all at once my interpoſing train 
For mercy pleaded, nor could plead in vain. 
Leave here the man who dares his Prince deſert, 


Leave to repentance and his own fad heart, 
525 To guard the ſhip. Seek we the facred ſhades 
Of Circe's Palace, where Ulyſſes leads. 
This with one voice declar'd, the riſing train ” 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Left the black veſſel by the murm'ring main. 
Shame touch'd Eurlochus his alter'd breaſt, 
530 He fear'd my threats, and follow'd with the reſt, 
Mean- while the Goddeſs, with indulgent cares 
And ſocial joys, the late · transform d repairs: 
The bath, the feaſt, their fainting foul renews; | 
Rich in refulgent robes, and dropping balmy dews: 
735 Brightning with joy their eager eyes behold 
Each others face, and each his ſtory told: 
Then guſhing tears the narrative confound, 
And with their ſobs the vaulted roofs reſound. 
When buſh'd their paſſion, thus the Goddeſs cries: 
540 Ulyſes, taught by labours to be wiſe, 
Let this ſhort memory of grief ſuffice, 
To me are known the various woes ye bore, 


In ſtorms by ſea, in perils on the ſhore; . 
Vo v. III. D Forget 
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Forget whatever was in Fortune's pow'r, 
545 And ſhare the pleaſures of this genial hour. 
Such be your minds as ere ye left your coaſt, 
Oc learn'd to ſorrow for a country loſt. 
Exiles and wand'rers now, where-c'er ye go, 
Too faithful memory renews your woe; 
Fo The cauſe remov'd, habitual griefs remain, 
And the ſoul ſaddens by the uſe of pain. 
Her kind intreaty mov'd the gen'ral breaſt ; 
- Tir'd with long toil, we willing ſunk to reſt. 
We piy'd the banquet and the bowl we crown 'd, 
555 Till the full circle of the year came round, 
But when the ſeaſons, following in their train, 
Brought back the months, the days, and hours again; 
As from a lethargy at once they riſe, 
And urge their chief with animating cries. 
60 1s this, Uſes, our inglorious lot? 
And is the name of Ithaca forgot? 
Shall never the dear land in proſpect riſe, 
Or the lov'd palace glitter in our eyes? 
Melting I heard; yet till the ſun's decline 


54 $65 Prolong'd-the feaſt, and quaff d the roſy wine: 


But when the ſhades came on at evening hour, 
And all lay gumbring i in the dusky bow'r; 


I came 
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I came a ſuppliant to fair Circe's bed, 

The tender moment ſeiz'd, and thus I faid. 
570 Be mindful, Goddeſs, of thy promiſe made; . 

Muſt ſad Ulyſſes ever be delay'd? | 

Around their lord my ſad companions mourn, 

Each breaſt beats homeward, anxious to return: | 

If but a moment parted from thy eyes, 
575 Their tears flow round me, and my heart complies. 
Go then, (ſhe cry'd) ah go! yet think, not 1, 

Not Circe, but the Fates your wiſh deny. 

Ah hope not yet to breathe thy native air ! 

Far other journey firſt demands thy care ; 
580 To tread th'uncomfortable paths beneath, _ 

And view the realms of darkneſs and of death. 


There 


V. 579. Far ot her ourn e.. 
To tread ent py; e paths beneath. 
There ſhould in all the Epiſodes of Epic Poetry appear a Conve- 
nience, if not a neceſſity of every incident; it may therefore be 
ask*d What Neceflity there is for this deſcent of Ulyſſes into hell, 
ro conſult the ſhade ot Tireßas? Could not Circe, who was a God- 
deſs, diſcover ro him all the future contingencies of his lite ? 
Euſtathius excellently anſwers this objection; Circe declares to 
Ulyſſes the neceſſity of conſulting Tireſias, that he may learn from 
the mouth of that Prophet, that his death was ro be from the 
Ocean; ſhe acts thus in order to diſpoſe him to ſtay with her, af- 
ter his return from the regions of the dead: of if the cannot per- 
ſuade him to ſtay with her, that ſhe may at leaſt ſecure him from 
returning to her rival Calypſo; ſhe had promiſed him Immortality, 
but by this deſcent, he will learn that it is decreed that he ſhould 
receive his death from the Ocean; for he died by the bone of a ſca- 
fiſh call'd Xiphias. Her love _ Ulyſſes induces her not to make 
2 the 
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There ſeck the Theban Bard, depriv d of ſight, 
Within, irradiate with prophetic light; 
To whom Perſephone, entire and whole, 
18 5 Gave to retain th'unſeparated foul: | 
The reſt are forms of empty ther made, 


Impaſſive ſemblance, and a flitting ſhade. 
Struck 


the diſcovery her ſelf, for it was evident ſhe would nor find credit, 
but Ulyſſes would impure it to her love, and the defire ſhe had 
to deter him from leaving her Iſland. This will appear more 
- probable, if we obſerve the conduct of Circe in the future parts of 
the Odyſſey: ſhe relates to him the dangers of Scylla and Charybais, 
of the Oxen of Phebus, and the Sirens; but ſays nothing concern- 
ing his death: This likewiſe gives an air of probability to the re- 
lation. The Ifle of Circe was adjoining to Scy/la and Charybais, 
8c. and conſequently ſhe may be ſuppoſed to be acquainted with 
thoſe places, and give an account ot them ro Ulyſſes with exact- 
neſs, bur ſhe leaves the decrees of Heaven and the, fate of Ulyſſes 
to the narration of the Prophet, it beſt ſuiring his character to ſee 
into futurity. By the deſcent of Ulyſſes into Hell may be ſignify'd, 
that a wiſe man ought to be ignorant of nothing, that he ought 
to aſcend in thought into Heaven, and underſtand the heavenly ap- 
pearances, and be acquainted with what is contained in the bow- 
els of the earth, and bring to light the ſecrets of Nature: that he 
ought to know the nature of the Soul, what it ſuffers, and how it 
acts after it is ſeparated from the body. Euſtathius. 
v. 584. To whom Perſephone, 8&c.] Hymer here gives the reaſon 
wy Tirefias ſhould be conſulted, rather than any other ghoſt, be- 
cauſe | 


Ta Ts qpivic rid £109. 
This expreſſion is fully explain'd, and the notion of the ſou! after 
death, which prevail'd among the Ancients, is ſet in a clear light, 
Verſe 92, and 1224 of che 2 3d book of the 7liads, to which paſ- 
ſages I refer the Readers. But whence bad Tiref7as this privilege 
above the reſt of the dead? Callimechus aſcribes it to Minerva, 


Kal provic eur Nen, vlt iy ven 
ode A AA THAIS ci. 
_ Tally 
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Struck at the word, my very heart was dead: 
Penſive I fate; my tears bedew'd the bed; 
$99 To hate the light and life my foul begun, 
And ſaw that all was grief beneath the ſun, 
Compos'd at length, the guſhing tears ſuppreſt, 
And my toſt limbs now weary'd into reſt, 


Tilly mentions this preheminence of Tireſias in his firſt book of 
Divination, Perhaps the whole fiction may ariſe from his great 
reputation among the Antients for Prophecy; and in honour to 
his memory they might imagine that his ſoul after death retain'd 
the ſame ſuperiority. Ovid in his A— gives us a very 
jocular reaſon, for the blindneſs and prophetic knowledge of Tire- 
fias, from a matrimonial conteſt berween Jupiter and Juno. Cats 
Major, as Plutarch in his Political Precepts informs us, apply'd this 
verſe to Scipio, when he was made Conſul contrary to the Roman 


Statutes. 
Onde mura, Toi d axiai d⁰§, α ol 


Bur I oughr not to ſuppreſs what Diodoras Siculns relates con- 
cerning Tireſias. Biblicth, lib. 4. he tells us, that he had a dangh- 
ter nam'd Daphne, a Prieſteſs at Delphi. Ha is #91 nas Toy T73:n- 
Ta "Ownpoy TANG THY 17) TITUTAMEYLY, NOT MIT HL THY Ids Hino 1v. 
That is, © From whom it is faid, chat the Poet Homer received 
© many (of the Sity!s) verſes, and adorn'd his own Poetry with 

„ them.” It this be true, there lay a debt of gratitude upon Ho- 
mer, and he pays it honourably, 6 this diſtinguiſhing charaRer, 
which he gives to the father. An inſtance of a worthy diſpoſitions 
in the Poet, and it remains at once an honour to Tirefras, and 2 
monument of his own gratitude. | 

This deſcent of Ulyſſes into Hell has a very happy effect, it 
gives Homer an opportunity to embelliſh his Poetry with an admi- 
rable variety, and to inſert Fables and Hiftories that at once in- 
ſtruct and delight. It is particularly happy with reſpe& to the 
Phæacians, who could not but highly admire a perſon whoſe wiſ- 
dom had not only deliver'd him from. ſo many perils on earth, but 

had been permitted by the Gods to ſee the regions of the dead, 
and return among the living : this relation could not fail of plea- 
ting an audience, delighted with ftrange ſtories, and. extraordinary: 
adventures. | 9 


D 3 Hove 
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How ſhall I tread (I cry'd) ah Circe! ſay, 
598 The dark deſcent, and who ſhall guide the war? 
Can living eyes behold the realms below ? 
What bark to waft me, and what wind to blow? 
Thy fated road (the magic Pow'r rep! y'd) 
Divine Des!“ asks no mortal guide. 
699 Rear but the maſt, the ſpacious ſail diſplay, _ 
The northern winds ſhall wing thee on thy way. 
Soon ſhalt thou reach old Ocean's utmoſt ends, 
if! Where to the main the ſhelving ſhore deſcends ; 
1 The 


v. 62. Soon ſhalt thou veach old Ocean's utmoſt ends, &c.] 
This whole ſcene is excellently imagin'd by the Poet, as Euſtathi- 
us obſerves; the trees ate all barren, the place is upon the ſhores 
where nothing grows; and all the rivers are of a melancholy ſigni- 
fication, ſuitable to the ideas we have of thoſe infernal regions. 
Uyſſes arrives at this place, where he calls up the ſhades of the 
dead, in the fpace of one day; from whence we may conjecure, 
that he means a place that lies between Came and Baie, near the 
lake Avernus, in Italy; whtich, as Strabo remarks, is the ſcene of 
the Necromancy of Homer, according to the opinion of Antiquity, 
He further adds, that there really are ſuch rivers as Homer menti- 
ons, tho? not placed in their true firuation, according to the liberty 
| allowable to Poetry. Others write, that the Cimmerii once inhabi- 
i ted Itah, and that the famous cave of Paxfi/ipe was begun by them 
Fi abour the time of the Trojan wars: Here they offered ſacrifice to 
1 the Manes, which might give occaſion to Homer's fiction. The 
| 4 Grecians, who inhabited theſe places after the Cimmerians, con- 
verted theſe dark habitations into ſtoves, bathes, &c. : 

Siltus Italicus writes, that the Larrine lake was antiently call'd 
Cocytus, lib. 12. N 


Aft hic Lucrino manſiſſe vocabula quondam 
Cocyti memor at mmmn=— | 
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The barren trees of Proſerpine's black woods, 
605 Poplars and willows trembling o'er the floods : 

There fix thy veſſel in the lonely bay, 

And enter ihere the kingdoms void of day: 

Where Phlegeton's loud torrents ruſhing down, 

Hiſs in the flaming gulf of Acheron; | 0 


610 And where, flow rolling from the Srygiaz bed, 
Cocytus' lamentable waters ſpread; 
Where the dark rock o'erhangs th'infernal lake, | 
And mingling ſtreams eternal murmurs make. | 
Firſt 


y 

: 
; | 

: 


It is alſo probable, that Acheron was the antient name of Avernus, | 
becauſe Acheruſia, a large water near Crone, flows into it by con- | 
ceal'd paſlages. Silins Italicus informs us, that Avernus was allo 
called Styx, | 


Tile olim popults dium Styga, nomine verſo, . 
Stagna inter celebrem nunc mitia monſtrat Avernim. 


Here Hannibal offer'd ſacrifice to the Manes, as it is recorded by 
Livy ; and Twlly affirms it from an antient Poet, from whom he 
quores the following fragment; 


Inde in vicinia noſtrà Averni latus 
Unde anime excitantur obſcura umbrà, 
Alti Acherontis aperto oſtio. 


This may ſeem to juſtifie the obſervation that Acheron was once 
the name of Avernus, tho* the words are capable of a different in- 
Lerpretation.” 

If theſe remarks be true, it is probable that Homer does not 
neglect Geography, as moit Commentators judge. Virgil deſcribes. 
AHneas deſcending into Hell by Avernus, after the example of Ho- 
mer. Milton places theſe rivers in Hell, and beautifully deſcribes 

their natures, in his Paradiſe Loſe. 
| D 4 Along 
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Firſt draw thy faulchion, nad on ev'ry kde 

fs Trench the black earth a cubit long and wide: 
To all the ſhades around libations pour, 

And o'er th'ingredients ſtrow the hallow'd flour: 

New wine and milk, with honey temper'd, bring, 
And living water from the cryſtal ſpring. 

620 Then the wan ſhades and feeble ghoſts implore, 
With promis'd off 'rings on thy native ſhore ; 

A barren cow, the ſtatelieſt of the Iile, | 

- And, heap'd with various wealth, a blazing pyle: 


cnn Ap the banks 

Of four Infernal rivers, that diſgorge 

Into the burning lake their baleful ſtreams, 
Albhorred Styx, the flood of deadly hate; 

Sad Acheron, of ſorrow, black and deep: 

Cocytus, nam'd of lamentaticn lud 

Heard on the ruful ſtream: fierce Phlegeton, 

Whoſe waves of torrent fire inflame with rage; 

Far i from theſe a ſow and filent fiream, 

Lethe, the river of oblivion, rowls 

Her watry Labyrinth, whereof who drin 3 

Forthwith his former ſtate and being forgets, 

Forgets both joy and 2 pleaſure aud pain. 


* Thus alſo agreeably to the idea of Hell the offerings to the infer- 
nal powers are all black, the Cimmerians lie in a land of darknels 
the Heifer which Us is to offer is barren, like that in Virgil. 


nun ${or;/e119ne tibi, Proſerpina, Vaccam; 


to denote that the grave is unfruitful, that it deyonrs all things, 
chat it 18 2 Place where all things are forgotten. 


Theſe 
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Theſe to the reſt; but to the Seer muſt bleed 
625 & fable ram, the pride of all thy breed. 
Theſe ſolemn vows and holy off rings paid 
To all the Phantom-nations of the dead 
Be next thy care the ſable ſheep to place 
Full o'er the pit, and hell- ward turn their face: 


630 But from the infernal rite thine eye withdraw, 

And back to Ocean glance with rev'rend awe. 

Sudden ſhall skim along the dusky glades 

Thin airy ſhoals, and vitionary ſhades. | 

Then give command the facrifice to haſte, 0 
635 Let the flea'd Victims in the flames be caſt, 
And ſacred vows, and myſtic ſong, applyd 

To griſly Pluto, and his gloomy. bride. 

Wide o'er the pool thy faulchion wav d around 

Shall drive the ſpectres from forbidden ground: 
640 The ſacred draught ſhall all the dead forbear, 

Till awful from the ſhades ariſe the Seer. 

Let him, Oraculous, the end, the way. 

The turns of all thy future fate, diſplay, 

Thy pilgrimage to come, and remnant of thy: der. 3 
645 $6 ſpeaking, from the ruddy orient ſhone” 

The mora conſpicuous on her golden throne; 

The Goddeſs with a radiant tunick dreſt 


* limbs, and o er me caſt a ſilken veſt,. 1 
ä Long: 


655 Riſe, riſe my mates! tis Circe gives command ; 


| 
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Long flowing robes of pureſt white array | 
650 The nymph, that added luſtre to the day: \ 
A Tiar wreath'd her head with many a fold; 
Her waſte was circled with a zone of gold. cy 


Forth iſſuing then, from place to place 1 flew; 
Rouze man by man, and animate my crew. 


Our journey calls us; haſte, and quit the land. 

All riſe and follow, yet depart not all, 

For fate decreed one wretched man to fall. | | 
A youth there was, Elpenor was he nam'd, | 


$69 Nor much for ſenſe, nor much for courage fam'd; © 
5 The! 


v. 659% A youth there was, Elpenor was he nam'd.] Homer 
diſmiſſes nor the deſcription of this houſe of Pleaſure and De 
bauch, without — the Moral of his Fable, which is the il 
conſequences that attend thoſe who indulge themſelves in ſenſuali- 
ry ; this is ſer forth in the puniſhment of  E/pezor. He deſcribes 
him as a perſon of no worth, to ſhew that debauchery enervates 
our faculties, and renders. both the mind and body incapable of 
thinking, or acting with greatneſs and bravery. At the ſame time 
theſe circumſtantial relations are not without a good effect; for they 
render the ſtory probable, as if it were ſpoken with the veracity 
of an Hiſtory, not the liberty of Poetry. EY 

I will conclude. this book with a Paragraph from Plutarch's 
*Aforals: It is a piece of advice to the Fair Sex, drawn from this 
ftory of Circe and Ulyſſes. * They who bait their hooks (ſays this 
« Philoſopher) with intoxicated drugs may catch fiſh with little 
« trouble; but then they prove dangerous to eat, and unpleaſant 
<< to the taſte: Thus women who uſe arts to enſnare their admi-- 
 rers, become wives of fools and madmen: They whom the ſor- 
cereſs Circe enchanted, were no better than brutes ; and ſhe uſed 
them accordingly, encloſing them with ſtyes; but ſhe lov'd Ulyſ- 


«fe entirely, whoſe prudence avoided her intoxications, _ 
« made 
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The youngeſt of our band, a vulgar ſoul 
Born but to banquet, and to drain the bowl. 
He, hot and careleſs, on a turret's height 
With ſleep repair'd the long debauch of night: 
665 The ſudden tumult ſtirr'd him where he lay, 
And down he haſten'd; but forgot the way; 
Full endlong from the roof the ſleeper fell, 
And ſnap'd the ſpinal joint, and wak'd in hell. 
The reſt crowd round me with an eager look; 
£70 1 met them with a ſigh, and thus beſpoke. 
Already, friends! ye think your toils are o er, 
Your hopes already touch your native ſhore: 
Alas! far otherwiſe the nymph declares, 
Far other journey firſt demands our cares; 
675 To tread th'uncomfortable paths beneath, 
The dreary realms of darkneſs and of death: 
To ſeek Tireſzas' awful ſhade below, 
And thence our fortunes and our fates to know. 
My ſad companions heard in deep deſpair ; 
680 Frantic they tore their manly growth of hair; 


made his converſation agreeable, Thoſe women who will not 
« believe that Paſiphac was ever enamour'd of a bull, are yet them- 
« ſelves ſo extravagant, as to abandon the ſociety of men of ſenſe 
<« and temperance, and to betake themſelves to the embraces of 
«6. brutal and ſtupid fellows,” Plut. Conjugal Precepts, 


D 5 To 
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To earth they fell; the tears began to rain; 
But tears in mortal miſeries are vain. 

| Sadly they far d along the ſex-beat ſhore; 
Still heav'd their hearts, and till their eyes ran o'er. | 
685 The ready victims at our bark we found, 

' The fable ewe, and ram, together bound. 


| 1 For ſwift as thought, the Goddeſs had been there, 
5 And thence had glided, viewleſs as the air: 

; 1 The paths of Gods what mortal can ſurvey ? 

| Who eyes their motion, who ſhall trace their way ? 
1 
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The ARGUMENT. 
The deſcent into Hell. 


Ulyſſes continues his Narration, How he arriv'd 
| at the land of the Cimmerians, and what Ce- 
1 . remonies he perform'd to invoke the dead. The 
1 manner of his deſcent, and the Apparition of the 
LY Shades; his converſation with Elpenor, and 
1 with Tireſias, who informs him in a prophetic 
1 manner of his fortunes to come. He meets his 
. mother Anticlea, from whom he learns the ſtate 
_ of his family. He ſees the ſhades of the antient 
 Heroines, afterwards of the Heroes, and con- 

verſes in particular with Agamemnon and A- 
| chilles. Ajax keeps at a ſullen diſtance, and 
| diſdains to anſwer him. He then beholds Tity- 
us, Tantalus, Syſiphus, Hercules; 770 he tis 
| - deterred from further cnriofity by the appariti- 
| on of horrid Spedtres, and the cries of the wick- 
| ed in torments.. | v 
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ODYSSEY. 


OW to the ſhores we bend, a mournful train, 
N Climb the tall bark, and launch into the main: 
At once the maſt we rear, at once unbind 
The ſpacious ſheet, and ſtretch it to the wind: 


Then 


The Antients call'd this book Nezueuazilz;z, or Nexuz, the book 
of Necromancy : becauſe (Tays Euſtathius) it contains an interview 
between Ulyſſes, and the ſhades of the dead. wh | 

Virgil has not only borrow'd the general deſign from Hemer, 
but imitated many particular incidents: Z' Abbe Fragmier in the 
Memoirs of Literature gives his judgment in favour of the Roman 
Poet, and juſtly obſerves, that the end and deſign of the journey is 
more important in Virgil than in Homer, Ulyſſes deſcends to con- 
ſult Nreſias, Æneas his father, Ulyſſes takes a review of the ſhades 


of celebrated perſons that preceded his times, or whom he knew 
| at 
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Erben pale and penſive ſtand, with cares oppreſt, = 

And ſolemn horror ſaddens every breaſt. _ s \ 
2 


at Troy, who have no relation to the ſtory of the Odyſſey: Mneas « 
receives the Hiſtory of his own Poſterity ; his father inſtructs him: 40 
how to manage the Lalian war, and how to conclude it with ho- ce 
nour; that is, to lay the foundations of the greateſt Empire in the ec 
world: and the Poet by a very happy addreſs takes an opportu- 60 
nity to pay a noble compliment to his Patron Auguſtus. In the cc 
e/Eneid there is a magnificent deſcription of the deſcent and en- 0 
trance into Hell; and the diſeaſes, cares, and terrors that Æneas 
ſees in his journey, are very happily imagin'd, as an introduction 

| Into the regions of Death: whereas in Homer there is nothing ſo 
noble, we ſcarce are able to diſcover the place where the Poet lays: 
his ſcene, or whether Ulyſſes continues below or above the ground. 
Inſtead of a deſcent into hell, it ſeems rather a conjuring up, or an 
evocation of the dead from hell; according to the words of Horace, 
_ 8 this paſſage of Homer in his thoughts. Sa- 
tyr 8. lib. 1. 


r 


3 
— 


. a pere terram 
Ungaibus, & pullam divellere mordicus agnam 
Ceperunt; cruor in feſſam confuſus, ut indes 
Manes elicerent, animas reſponſa daturas. 


But if it be underſtood of an evocation only, how ſhall. we account 
for ſeveral viſions and deſcriptions in the concluſion of this: book? 
Ulyſſes ſees Tantalns in the waters of hell, and S:ſyphns rowling a 
ſtone up an infernal mountain; theſe Ulyſſes could not conjure up, 
and conſequently muſt be ſuppoſed to have enter'd atleaſt the borders 
of thoſe infernal regions. In ſhort, Fraguier is of opinion, that 
Virgil profited more by the Frogs of Ariſtophanes than by Homer; 
Mr. Dryden prefers the fixth book of the Mneid to the eleventh 
- of the Odyſſey, I think with very great reaſon. 

I ill take this opportunity briefly to mention the original of 
all theſe fEions of infernal mers, ] udges, & c. ſpoken of by He- 
1 mer, and repeated and enlarged by Virgil. They are of Agypptian 
1 extract, as Mr. Sandys (that faithful traveller, and judicious Poet) 

14 obſerves, ſpeaking of the Mummies of Memphis, p. 134. 
. * Theſe ceremonies perform'd, they laid the corps in a boa? to 
« be wafted over Acheraſia, a lake on the ſouth of Memphis, by 
& ane only perſon, whom they cal?”d C baren; which gave PII 
J. | de me: 
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A freſhning breeze the * Magic pow'r ſupply id, 
While the wing'd veſſel flew along the tyde: 


« the invention of his infernal ferriman; an ill-favour'd flo- 
« yenly fellow, as Virgil deſcribes him, e/£neid 6. About 
« this lake ſtood the ſhady temple of Hecate, with the ports of 
ce Cocytus and Oblivion, ſeparated by bars of. braſs, the original 
ce of like fables. When landed on the other fide, the bodies were 
« brought before certainzJudges; if convinc'd of an evil life, they 
c were depriv'd of burial; if otherwiſe they ſuffer'd them to be 
« interr'd.” This explication ſhews the foundation of thoſe anti- 
ent fables of Charon, Rhadamanthes, &c. And alſo that the Poets 
had a regard to truth in their inventions, and grounded even their 
fables upon ſome remarkable cuſtoms, which grew obſcure and ab- 
ſurd only becauſe the memory of the cuſtoms ro which they allude 
is loſt to poſterity, 

I will only add from Dacier, that this book is an evidence of 
the antiquity of the opinion of the Souls Immortality. It is up- 
on this that the moſt antient of all divinations was founded, I 
mean that which was performgd by the evocation of the dead, 
There is a very remarkable inſtance of this in the. holy Scriptures, 
in an age not very diſtant from that of Homer. Saul conſults one 
of theſe infernal agents to call up Samael, who appears, or ſome 
evil ſpirit in his form, and prediQts his impending death and ca- 
lamities. This is apregnant inſtance of the antiquity of Necroman- 
cy, and that it was not of Homer's invention; it 2 long before 
his days among the Chaldeans, and ſpread over all the oriental world. 
e/fſchylns has a Tragedy intitled Perſe, in which the ſhade of Da- 
rius is call'd up, like that of Samuel, and fortells Queen Ateſſa all 
her misfortunes. Thus it appears that there was a foundation for 
what Homer writes; he only embelliſhes the opinions of Antiquity 
with the ornaments of Poetry. | 

I muſt confeſs that Homer gives a miſerable account of a future 
ſtare; there is not a perſon deſcrib'd in happineſg, unleſs perhaps 
it be Tirefias: the good and the bad ſeem all in the ſame conditi- 
on: Whereas Virgil has an Hell for the wicked, and an Ehyſimm for 
the juſt, Tho' perhaps it may be a vindication of Homer to ſay, 
that the notions of Virgil of a future ſtate were different from theſe 
of Homer; according to whom Hell might only be a receptacle for 
the vehicles of the dead, and that while they were in Hell, their 
ee or Spirit might be in Heaven, as _ from what is ſaid 
of the id of Hercules in this 14th book of the Oayſſe. 
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Our oars we ſhipp'd: all day the ſwelling fails 


I10pull from the guiding pilot catch d the gales. 


Now ſunk the Sun from his aerial height, 
And o'er the ſhaded billows ruſh'd the night: 
When lo! we reach'd old Ocean's utmoſt bounds, 


Where rocks controul his waves with ever- during mounds» | 


15 There in a lonely land, and gloomy cells, 
The dusky nation of Cimmeria dwells; | 
The 


v. 15. There in a lonely land, and glocmy cells, 
The ansky nation of Cimmeria dwells. ] 


It is the opinion of many Commentators, that Homer conſtantly in 


theſe voyages of Ulyſſes makes uſe of a fabulous Geography ; bur 
perhaps the contrary opinion in many places may be true: In this 
paſſage, Ulyſſes in the ſpace of one day fails from the Iſland of 
Circe te the Cimmeriaus : Now it is very evident from Herodotus and 
Strabo, that they inhabited the regions near the Boſphoras, and con- 
ſequently Uyſſzs could not fail thither in the compaſs of a day; and 


therefore, ſays Strabo, the Poet removes not only the Cimmerians, 


but their climate and darkneſs, from the northern Boſphorus into 
Campania in Italy. Ty | 
But that there really were a people in Italy named Cimmerians is 


evident from the teſtimony of many Authors. So Lycephren plain- 
ly underſtands this paſſage, and relates theſe adventures as pertorm- 


ed in Italy. He recapitulates all the voyages of Ulyſſes, and men- 
tioning the deſcent into Hell and the Cimmerians, he immediately 
deſcribes the infernal rivers, and adde, (ſpeaking of the Apenninc) 
| 15 


Eg Go Te. mile xε nal vd MUNGOY 
I, xu "AugoviTiy £AKofles xa. | 
That is, “ From whence all the rivers, and all the fountains flow 
A thro* the regions of Italy. And theſe lines of Tibullns, 
Cimmerien etiam obſeuras acceſſit ad arces, 
Seis nunquam candente dies apparnit ortu, 
Sive ſupra terras Phæbus, ſen curreret infra. 


oy 
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The Sun ne'er viewys th'uncomfortable ſeats, 
When radiant he advances, or retreats: 
Unhappy race! whom endleſs night invades, 
Clouds the dull air, and wraps them round in ſhades, 
The ſhip we moor on theſe obſcure abodes ; 
Diſ-bark the ſheep,. an offering to the Gods; 
And hellward bending, o'er the beach deſery 
The doleſome paſſage to th' infernal sky. 
J The victims, vow'd to each Tartarean pow r, 
Eurylochus and Perimedes bore. bn 
Here open'd Hell, all Hell I here implor'd,. 
And from the ſcabbard drew the ſhining ſword; 
And trenching the black earth on ev'ry fide, 
30 A cavern form'd, a cubit long and wide. 


are underſtood by all interpreters to denote the Italian Cimmerians 3 
who dwelt near Baie and the lake Avernas; and therefore Homer 
may be imagin'd not entirely to follow a fabulous Geography. It 
is evident from Herodotus that theſe Cimmerians were antiently a 
powerful nation ; for paſſing into Aſia (ſays that Author in his 
Clio) they poſſeſs'd themſelves of Sardis, in the time of Arayes, 
the ſon of Gyges. If ſo, it is poſſible they might make ſeveral ſet- 
tlements in different parts of the world, and call thoſe ſettlemenis 
by their original name, Cimmerians, and conſequently there might 
be Italian, as well as Scythian Cimmerians. 

It muſt be allow'd, that this horrid region is well choſen for 
the deſcent into Hell: Ir is deſcrib'd as a land of obſcurity and 
horrors, and happily imagin'd to introduce a relation concerning 
the realms of death and darkneſs, : 40 


New 


* 
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New wine, with honey - temper'd milk, we bring, Sc 
Then living waters from the cryſtal ſpring ; R 
Oer theſe was ſtrow'd the conſecrated flour, Us 
And on the ſurface ſhone the holy ſtore. | B 
35 Now the wan ſhades we hail, th'infernal Gods, 

To ſpeed our courſe, and waft us o'er the floods; T 
So ſhail a barren heifer from the tall WT 
Beneath the knife upon your altars fall; A 

"0 


v. 31. New wine, with hmey-temper*d milk. ] The word in the 
original is, Ks pen, which (as Emftathins obſerves) the Anti- T 
ents conſtantly underſtood to imply a mixture of honey and milk; | 
but all writers who ſucceeded H:mer as conſtantly ufed it to ſigni- 
fy a compoſition of water mix'd with honey. The Latin Poets 
have borrow'd their magical rites from Homer: Thus Ovid Metam. 


7.243. | | 
Haud procul egeft+ ſerobibus tellnre duabus 


Sacra facit: cultroſque in guttura velleris atri | 8 

Conjicit ; & patulas per fumdit ſanguine foſſas, fl 

Tum ſuper invergens liquidi carcheſia Bacæ hi, | | 0 

e/Enzaque invergens tepidi carc haſia lactis, &c. f 

Thus alſo Statins : L d 

1 0 

6 | Telinve cavata | b 

¶uclinat Bacchi latices, & manera verni, t 

Lactis, & Az imbres, &c. | , 

This libation is made to all the departed ſhades; but to what | 
purpoſe (objects Enſtathins) ſhould theſe rites be paid to the dead, 

when it is evident from the ſubſequent relation that they were ig- ; 

norant of theſe ceremonies till they had taſted the libation? He l 

anſwers from the Antients, that they were merely honorary to the 

regents of the dead, Plato and Proſerpina; and uſed to obtain their 


leave to have an interview with the ſhades in their dominions. 


— 


go 1 
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So in our palace, at our ſafe return 


Rich with unnumber d gifts the pyle ſhall burn; 


So ſhall a Ram, the largeſt of the breed, 
Black as theſe regions, to Tireſzas bleed. 
Thus ſolemn rites and holy vows we paid 
To all the Phantom nations of the dead. j 
lf Then dy'd the ſheep; a purple torrent flow'd, | 


And all the cavern ſmok'd with ſtreaming blood. 


When lo! appear'd along the dusky coaſts, 
Thin, airy ſhoals of viſionary ghoſts ; 


v. 47. When bo! appear'd along the dusky coaſts, 
Thin airy fhoals of viſionary ghoſts. | 


Fair, 


We are inform'd by Enftathins, that the Antients rejected theſe 
fix verſes; for fay they, theſe are not the ſhades of perſons newly 


diately ſubjoins, that the ghoſt of E 


ſain; but who have long been in theſe infernal regions: How then 
can their wounds be ſuppos'd till ro be viſible, eſpecially through 
their armour, when the ſoul was ſeparated from the body? Neither 
is this the proper place for their 5 ee for the Poet imme- 

mor was the firſt thar he en- 
counter'd in theſe regions of darkneſs. Bur theſe objections will 
be eaſily anſwer'd by having recourſe to the notions which the An- 
tients entertained concerning the dead: we muſt remember that 
they imagin'd that the ſoul tho” freed from the body had ſtill a ve- 


bicle, exactly reſembling the body; as the figure in a mold- retains 
the reſemblance of the mold, when ſeparated from it; the body is 


but as a caſe to this vehicle, and it is in this vehicle that the 
wounds are ſaid to be viſible; this was ſuppoſed to be leſs groſs 
than the mortal body, and leſs ſubtile than the Soul; ſo that What- 


ever wounds the outward body receiv*d-when living, were believ'd 
to affect this inward Subſtance, and conſequently might be viſible 


after ſeparation. 


Ir is true that the Poet calls the ghoſt of Elpenor the firſt ghoſt, 


bur this means the firſt whom he knew: Elpener was not yet bu- 


ried, and therefare was not yet received into the habitation of the 
I 
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Fair, penſive youths, and ſoft-enamour'd maids, 


50 And wither'd Elders, pale and wrinkled ſhades: 


dead, but wanders before the entrance of ir. This is the reaſon 


why his ſhade is ſaid to preſent it ſelf the foremoſt; it comes not 
up from the realm of death, but deſcends towards it from the up- 


per world. 


But theſe ſhades of the warriors are ſaid till to wear their ar- 
mour in which they were ſlain, for the Poet adds that it was 
ſtain'd with blood: How is it poſſible for theſe ghoſts, which are 
only a ſubtle ſubſtance, not a groſs body, to wear the armour the 
wore in the other world? How was it convey'd to them in theſe 
infernal regions? All that occurs to me in anſwer to this objecti- 


on 45, that the Poet deſcribes them ſuitably to the characters they 


bore in life; the warriors on earth are warriors in Hell; and that 
he adds theſe circumſtances only to denote the manner of their 
death, which was in battle, or by the ſword. No doubt but Ho- 
mer repreſents a future ſtate according to the notions which his 
age entertain'd of it, and this ſufficiently juſtifies him as a Poer, 
who is not obliged to write truths, but according to fame and 
common opinions. | | | 

But to prove theſe verſes genuine, we have the authority of 
Virgil: he was too ſenſible of their beauty not co adorn his Poems 
with them. Georg, 4. 470. | | 


At cantu commote Erebi de ſedibus imis 

Umbre ibant tenues, ſimulacraque luce carentum, 
Matres, atque viri, defundtaque corpora vita 
Magnanimum heroum, pneri, innuptæque puella, 
Impoſitique rogis juvenes, &c. 8 


It muſt be confeſſed that this Roman Poet ente the circumſtance 


of the armour in his tranſlation, as being perhaps contrary to the 
opinions prevailing in his age; but in the ſixth book he deſcribes 
his Heroes with arms, horſes, and infernal chariots; and in the 
ſtory of Deiphobus we ſee his ſhade retain the wounds in Hell, 


which he received at the time of his death in Troy, 


— Laceram cradeliter ora 


Ghaſt'y 


ſ5 


7 
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Ghaſtly with wounds the forms of warriors ſlain 

Stalk d with majeſtic port, a martial train : 

Theſe, and a thouſand more ſwarm'd o'er the ground, 

And all the dire aſſembly ſhriek'd around. 
55 Aſtoniſh'd at the fight, aghaſt I ſtood, 

And a cold fear ran ſhivering thro? my blood; 

Strait I command the ſacrifice to haſte, 

Strait the flea'd victims to the flames are caſt, 


And mutter'd vows, and myſtic ſong apply'd 
60To griſly Pluto, and his gloomy bride. 


Now ſwift I wav'd my faulchion o'er the blood; 
Back ftarted the pale throngs, and trembling ſtood. 
Round the black trench the gore untaſted flows, 
Till awful, from the ſhades Tireſcas roſe. 

65 There, wand'ring thro' the gloom I firſt ſurvey d, 
New to the realms of death, Elpevor's ſhade: 
His cold remains all naked to the sky 
On diftant ſhores unwept, unburied lie. 
Sad at the ſight I ſtand, deep fix'd in woe, 
70 And ere I ſpoke the tears began to flow. 

O ſay what angry pow'r Elpenor led 

To glide in ſhades, and wander with the dead? 


How 
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How could thy ſoul, by realms and ſeas disjoyn'd, 
Out-fly the nimble fail, and leave the lagging wind? 
75 The Ghoſt reply'd: To Hell my doom I owe, 
Dzmons accurſt, dire miniſters of woe! 1 
| My 


v. 73. How could thy ſonl, by reakms and ſeas disjoin'd, 
Out- ſiy the nimble ſail? 
Eaſathius is of opinion, that Ulyſſes ſpeaks pleaſantly to Elpenor, for 
were his words to be literally tranſlated they would be, Eipener, 
then art come hither en foot, ſooner than I in a ſhip. ] ſuppoſe it is 
the worthleſs character of Elpenor that led that Critic into this o- 
inion ; but I ſhould rather take the ſentence ro be ſpoken ſeriouſ- 
y: not only becauſe ſuch railleries are an inſult upon the unfortu- 
nate, and levities perhaps unworthy of Epic Poetry, but alſo from 
the general conduct of Ulyſſes, who at the fight of Elpenor burſts 
into rears, and compaſſionates the fate of his friend. Is there an 
thing in this that looks like raillery? if there be, we muſt confeſs 
that Ulyſſes makes a very quick tranſition from ſorrow to plea- 
ſantry. The other is a more noble ſenſe, and therefore I have fol- 
low'd it, and it excellently paints the ſurprize of Ulyſſes at the un- 
expected fight of Elpenor, and expreſſes his wonder that the Soul, 
che moment it leaves the budy, ſhould reach the receptacle of de- 
parted ſhades. | 1 
But it may be ask'd what connection this ſtory of Eſpenor has to 
the ſubje& of the Poemy and what it contributes to the end of it? 
Boſſu very well anſwers that the Poet may inſert ſome incidents 
that make no part of the fable or action; efpecially it they be ſhort, 
and break not the thread of it: this before us is only a ſmall part 
of a large Epiſode, which the Poet was at liberty to inſert or omit, 
as contributed moſt to the beauty of his Poetry: beſides, it contains 
an excellent moral, and ſhews us the ill effects of drunkenneſs and 
debauchery, The Poet repreſents Eipenor as à perſon of a mean 
character, and puniſhes his crime with ſudden death, and diſho- 
Nour. 
I will only add that Virgil treads in the footſteps of Homer, and 
Miſenus in the eAxeid, is the Ehpenor of the 0 There is in- 
deed ſome difference; Miſenus ſuffers for his preſumption, Elpenor 
for his debauchery. 5 | 
V. 75. »To hell my doom owe, 
Demons acturſt, dire miniſters of woe.) 


The words in the original are, Ac ws Aﬀifacves aint The iden- 
45 e tity 


ſimilitude of cadence in this verſe. 
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My feet thro wine unfaithful to their weight, 
Betray'd me tumbling from a tow'ry height, 
Stagg ring I reel'd, and as I reel'd I fell, 


30 Lux'd the neck joynt. my ſoul deſcends to hell. 


But lend me aid, 'I now conjure thee lend, 
By the ſoft tye and ſacred name of friend! 


tity of ſound in de: and aioz may perhaps appear a little inha 


monious, and ſhock the ear. It is a known obſervation chat the. © © 


nice ears in the Court of Augaſtus could not pardon Virgil for a like 


o 


At regina Pyr loom ray 
But theſe are rather negligences than errors; they are indeed to be 


avoided, but a great genius ſometimes overlooks ſuch niceties, and 


ſacrifices ſound ro ſenſe. | 

The words of Quintilian are very appoſite to this purpoſe, lib. 
8: cap. 3. Ejaſdem verbi ant ſermonis iteratio, quanquam now mag 
nopere ſummis aut horibus vitata, interim vitium videri potej? ; in quod 
ſepe incidit etiam Cicero, ſecurus tam parve obſervationis, He brings 
an inſtance of it from his oration for Claentius, Non 22 igitur 
illud judicium, judicii ſimile, indices, non fuit. It muſt 
that the ſenſe is not only darken'd, but the ear ſhock'd at the re- 
petition of the ſame word in the ſame period. 

This is a very pregnant inſtance, that the opinion of an evil 

Dæmon or Genius prevail'd in the days of Homer: but this excuſe 
of Elpenor; in aſcribing his calamity to a Dzmonz gives great of- 


. fence to Maximus Tyrius, he being a Stoic Philoſopher. He ſays 


Elpenor is guilty of falſhood in this excuſe to Ulyſſes; for Demons, 
parce, &c. are nothing but the idle pretext of wicked men, who 
are induſtrious to transfer their own follies to the Gods, according 
to thoſe Verſes in the beginning of the Odyſſey. 


Why charge mankind on heav'n their own offence, 

And call their woes the crime of providence? 

Blind! who themſelves their m:ſeries create, 
And periſh by their folly, not their fate, 


Vor, III. - By 


confeſs'd, 
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By thy fand conſort ! by thy father's cares! | 
By lov'd Telemachus his blooming year: ' 
8 5 For well I know that ſoon the heav'aly pow'rs 
Will give thee back to day, and Circe's ſhores: 
There pious on my cold remains attend, 
1 | There call to mind thy poor departed friend. 
, | The tribute of a tear is all I crave, [ 
| 90 And the poſſeſſion of a peaceful grave. 8 | 
11 But if unheard, in vain compaſſion plead, 
| Revere the Gods, the Gods avenge the dead! 
| | A tomb along the wat'ry margin raiſe, 
The tomb with manly arms and trophies grace, 1 
95 To ſhew poſterity Rr Wes | 
Wl There high in air, memorial of my name 
|. ! Fix the ſmooth oar, and bid me live to fame. 
l To whom with tears; Theſe rites, oh mournful ſhade, 
Due to thy Ghoſt, ſhall to thy Ghoſt be paid. _ 
200 Still as 1 ſpoke, the Phantom ſeem d to moan, t 
T car follow'd tear, and groan ſucceeded groan, - 
But as my waving ſword the blood ſurrounds, 
The ſhade withdrew, and mutter'd empty ſounds. 


vo; There 
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There as the wond'rous viſions I ſurvey'd, 
105 All pale aſcends my royal mother's ſhade: . 
A Queen, to Trey ſne ſaw our legions paſs; 
Now a thin form is all Anticles was! | 
Struck at the ſight I melt with filial woe, 
And down my cheek the pious: ſorrows flow; 
110 Yet as I ſhook my faulchion o'er the blood, 
Regardleſs of her ſon the Parent ſtood. 
When lo! the mighty Thebar I behold; 
To guide his ſteps he bore a ſtaff of gold; 
Awful he trod! majeſtic was his look! 
115 And from his holy lips theſe accents broke; 


v. 105. All pale aſcends my royal mother's ſhade.] The behavi- 
our of Ulyſſes with reſpe& to his mother may appear not ſuffici- 
ently render and affectionate; he refrains all manner of addreſs to 
her, a condu& which — be cenſur'd as inconſiſtent with filial 
piety; but Plutarch very fully anſwers this objection. * It is (ſays 
« that Author) a remarkable inſtance of the prudence of Ulyſſes, ' 
t who deſcending into the regions of the dead, - refuſed all confe- 
e rence even with his mother, till he had obtain'd an anſwer from 
« Tireſias, concerning the buſineſs which induc'd him to undertake 
te that infernal journey.” A wiſe. man is not inquiſitive about 
things impertinent; accordingly Ulyſſes firſt ſhews himſelf a wiſe 
man, and then a dutiful ſon, Beſides, ic is very judicious in Ho- 
mer thus to deſcribe Ulyſſes : the whole deſign of the Odyſſey is the 
return of Ulyſſes to his Country ; this is the mark at which the 
Heroe ſhould continually aim, and therefore it is neceſſary that all 
other incidents ſhould be ſubordinate to this; and the Poet had 
been blameable if he had ſhew'd Ulyſſes entertaining himſelf with 
amuſements, and poſtponing the conſiderations of the chief deſign 

of the Odyſſey. Lucian ſpeaks to the ſame purpoſe in his piece 
upon Aſtrology. * 17 5 | ay | 


E 2 Why 


On 
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Why, mortal, wand reſt thou from chearful day, 
To tread the downward, melancholy ways? 
"What angry Gods to theſe dark regions led 
Thee yet alive, companion of the deadꝰ 
420 But ſheath thy ponyard, while my tongue relates 
Heav'n's ſtedfaſt purpoſe, and thy future fates. - 


be _ 


v. 120. But ſheath thy ponyard.——— The terror which the 
Ahades of the departed-expreſs at-the ſight of the ſword of Ulyſſes 
has been frequently cenſur'd as abſurd and ridiculous: Riſum 
cui nen moveat, ſays Scaliger, cum enſem ait G. vnlnera metuiſſe? 
What have the dead to fear from a ſword, who are beyond tge 
power of it, by being reduc'd to an incorporeal ſhadow ? But this 
deſcription is conſiſtent; with the notions of the Antients concern- 
ing the dead. I have already remark'd, that the ſhades retain'd'a 
vehicle, which reſembled the body, and was liable to pain as well 
as the corporeal ſubſtance; if not, to what purpoſe are the Furies 
deſcri b'd with iron ſcourges, or the Vultur tearing the liver of 


pail aſcribes the like fears to the ſhades in the e/£zeas ; for the 
Sihl thus commands c/Aineas, 7 „„ E 


Veqne invade viam, vaginague eripe ferrum. 


And che ſhades of the Greeks are there [aid to fly at the ſight of 
His arms. | . 4 | SF Boe . Fre 5 «> 11 ; 
A4. Danalim'proceres, Aganiemninieque Phalanges 
Ve videre virum, fulgentiaqne arma per umbras 5 
Ingenti trepidare met u. 15 wm 4 
Nreſias is here deſctib'd conſiſtently with. the character before given 
dim by che Poet, I mean with a preheminence above the other 
ſhades; for (as Ex/tathins obſerves) he knows Ulyſſes before he 
aſtes the ingredients; a privilege not claim'd by any other of the 
anfernal inhabitants.  Elpenor indeed did the ſame, but for another 
reaſon: becauſe he was not yet buried, nor enter'd the regions of the 
#28; and therefore his Soul was yer intire, 1 
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| While yet he ſpoke, the Prophet I obey'd, 
And in the ſcabbard plung d the glitt'ring blade: 
Eager he quaff d the gore; and then expreſt 
125 Dark things to come, the counſels of his breaſti 
Weary of light, Uly/es here explores, 
A proſp'rous voyage to his native ſhores ;- 
But knowemby me unerring Fates diſcloſe 


New trains of dangers, and new ſcenes or woes? 


130 I fee! I fee, thy bark by Neptune toſt, 
For injur d Cyclops, and his eyeball loſt! 
Yet to thy woes the Gods decree an end, 


If heav'n thou pleaſe; and how to pleaſe attend! 


Where on Trinacrian rocks the Ocean roars, _ 


135 Graze num'rous herds along the verdant ſhores z 


Tho hunger preſs, yet fly- the dang'rous Preys 
The herds are ſacred to the God of day, 
- Who all ſurveys with his extenſive eye 
Above, below, on earth and in the sky! 1 
140 Rob not the God, and ſo propitious gales 
Attend thy voyage, and impel thy fails: 
But if his herds ye ſeize, beneath the waves 
I fee thy friends o'erwhelm'd in liquid graves!” 


E 3 
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145 Ulyſes at his country ſcarce arrives! 


- 


The direful wreck Les ſcarce ſurvives! 

Strangers thy guides! nor there thy labours, end. 5 . 
New foes ariſe, domeſtick ills attend! _ 
There foul adult'rers to thy bride reſort, 

And lordly gluttons riot in thy court. 


150 But vengeance baſtes amain! Theſe eyes behold 


The deathſul ſcene, Princes on Princes roll'd?  - 


we - 


That done, a people far from Sea explore, 
Who ne'er knew ſalt, or heard the billows roar, 


Or 


v. 145. Ulyſſes at his country ſcarte arrives] The Poet con- 
ducts this interview. with admirable judgment. The whole deſign 
of Ulyſſes is to engage the Pheacians in his favour, in order to Bis 
tranſpartation to his own country; How does, he bring this 
about? By ſhewing that it was decreed by the Gods that he ſhould. 
be * thither by ſtrangers; ſo that the Pheacians immedi- 
ately conclude, that they are the people deſtin'd by Heaven to con- 
duct him home; to give. this the greater weight, he puts the ſpeech 
into the mouth of the Prophet Tireſas, and exalrs his character in 
an extraordinary manner; to ſtrengthen the credit of the predicti · 
on: By this method, likewiſe the Poet interweaves his Epiſode in- 
to the texture and eſſence of the Poem, he makes this journey into 
Hell contribute to the reſtoration of his Heroe, and unites the ſubs 


ordinate parts very happily with the main action. 
v. 152. That done, à people far from Sea explore, 
Who ne er knew ſalt. - EL OY of 137, 
It is certain that Tireſias ſpeaks very obſcurely, after the. manner 
of the Oracles; but the Antients generally underſtood this people 
ro be the Epirots. Thus Panſanias in his Attics, Or fund ans; 
iis Fadaooar, jand? einc wiicavle Ade N flap d pron xe 
Ofeipe tro; iv od veetig. e : 
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Or ſaw gay veſſel ſtem the wat'ry plain, 


iff A painted wonder flying on the main! 


Bear on thy back an Oar: with ſtrange amaze 
A ſhepherd meeting thee, the Oar ſurveys, 
And names a Van: there fix it on the plain, 
To calm the God that holds the wat'ry reign ;- 


F 


A three- 


That is; „ The Epirots even ſo lately as after the taking of Toy, 


« were ignorant of the ſea, and the uſe of ſalt, as Homer teſtifie; 
« in his Odyſſey: 


Who ne er knew ſalt, nor heard the billows roar”: 


So that they who were ignorant of the ſea, were likewiſe igno- 


rant of theuſe of ſalt, according to Homer: whence it may be con- 
je&ur'd, that the Poet knew of no ſalt but What was made of 
ſea- water. The other token of their ignorance of the ſea was, that 
they ſhould not know an Oar, but call it a Corm van. This verſe 


was once ſarcaſtically apply'd to Philip of Macedon, by Amerdion a 


Grecian, who flying from him and being apprehended, was ask'd 

whither he fled? he bravely anſwer'd, to find a people who knew 

not Philip. | F 
Elrore rg eh, d d iran O 


1 perſuade my ſelf that this. paſſage is rightly crandlared ; 


porieorapiec, and Ta Ts Ae vuoi FATAL, 


A painted wonder, flying on the main, 


for the wings of the ſhip ſignify the ſails, [as Enſtathins remarks) 


and not the ears, as we might be miſled to conclude from the im- 
mediate connection with 4:74, or oars. The Poet, T believe, 
intended to expreſs the wonder of a perſon upon his firſt ſight of 
a ſhip, who obſerving it to move ſwiftly along the ſeas, might 


miſtake the fails for wings, according to that beautiful deſcription 


of Mr. Dryden upon a like occaſion in his Tadian Emperor. 


EA e 


* 
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160 A threefold off ring to his Altar bring, 

A bull, a ram, a boar; and hail the Ocean-King, 

But home return'd, to each ztherial pow'r 

Slay the due Victim in the genial hour: 

So peaceful ſhalt thou end thy bliſsful days, 

165 And ſteal thy ſelf from life, by low decays: 

_ Unknown to pain, in age reſign thy breath, 
When late ſtern Neptune points the ſhaft with death; 
58 "I | To 


Tbe objects I could forft diſtin@ly view, 
Were tall ſtreight trees which on the waters flew; 
Wings en their ſides inſtead: of leaves did grow, 
Which gather'd all the breath the winds conld blow; 
And at their roots grew floating Palaces, ce, 42 85 


Enftathins tells us the reaſon of this command given to s, to 
ſearch out a people ignorant of the ſea; It was in honour of Nep- 
tums, to make his name regarded by a nation which was entire- 
ly a ſtranger to that — and this injunction was laid by way 
of atonement for the violence offer'd to his ſon Polyphemme. 85 
Many Critics have imagin'd that this paſſage is corrupted; but, 
28 Exftathizs obſerves, we have the Authority of Sophacies to prove 
A genuine, who alluding to this paſſage, writes, way 1 


Que eBnpiCorey bey eic. 


v. 167. When late ſtern Neptune points the ſhaft with death. 
The Death of Ulyſſes is related variouſly, but the following account 
is chiefly credited: Ulyſſes had a ſon by Circe named Telegonns, who 
being grown to years of maturity, ſail'd to Ithaca in ſearch of his 
father; where ſeizing ſome ſheep for the uſe of his attendants, the 
\ſhepkerds put themſelves into a poſture to reſcue them; Ulyſſes be- 
ing advertis'd of itz went with his ſon Telewachns to repel Telego- 
nns, who in defending himſelf wounded Ulyſſes, not knowing him 
to be his father. Thus Oppian, yginus, and Dictys relate the ſto- 
TY, Many. Poets have brought. this upon the ſtage, and 2 
. : | . criticiʒi 
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To the dark grave retiring as to reſt. 
Thy people bleſſing, by thy people bleſt! 


170 Unerring truths, oh man, my lips relate: 


This is thy life to come, end this is fate, / 
To whom unmov'd ; If this the Gods prepare. 
What, heav*n ordains the wiſe with courage bear. 

But ſay, why yonder on the lonely ſtrands; 


[175 Unmindful of her ſon, Auticlea ſtands ? 


Why to the ground ſhe bends her downcaſt eye? 
Why is ſhe ſilent, while her fon is nigh? 


The latent cauſe, oh ſacred Seer, reveal! 


Nor this, replies the Seer, will I conceal. 


150 Know; to the ſpectres, that thy bev'rage taſte, - 


The ſcenes of life recur, and actions paſt; - 


criticizing upon one of theſe Tragedies gives us the title of ir, 
which was, Ulyſſes wonnded. But if Ulyſſes thus dy'd, how can 
Neptune be ſaid to point the ſhaft with death? We are inform'd that 
the ſpear with which Telegonns gave the wound, was pointed 
with the bone of a ſea Turtle; fo that literally his death came from 
the ſea, or ig dg: and Neptune being the God of the Ocean, hrs ' 
death may without violence be aſcrib'd to that Deity. It is true, 
ſome Critics read F αννε, as one word, and then it will fᷣgnify that 
Ulyſſes ſhould eſcape the dangers of the ſea, and die upon the con- 
tinent far from it; but the former ſenſe is moſt conſonant to the 
tenor of the Poem, thro” which Neprane is conſtantly repreſented 
as an enemy to Ulyſſes. _ „ 
I will only add the reaſon why Ulyſſes is enjoyn'd to offer a Bull, 
2 Ram, and a Boar to Neptune: the Bull repreſents the roaring of 
the ſea in ſtorms; the Ram the milder appearance of it when in 
tranquility : the Boar was uſed by the Antients as an emblem of 
fecundity, to repreſent the fruitfulneſs of the Ocean. This particu- 
tar facrifice of three animals was call'd Terrlvs, Enftathins. 5 
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They, ſeal'd with truth return the ſure-reply, : 

The reſt repelP'9, ' train oblivious fix. 

| The phantom Prophet ceas d, and ſunk from fight 

185 To the black palace of eternal Night. Ht] 

Still in the dark abodes of death I flood, 
When near Articles mov'd, and drank the blood, 
Strait all the mother in her [ſoul awakes, 

And owning her Ulyſes, thus ſhe ſpeaks. 

190 Com'ſt thou, my ſon, alive, to realms beneath, 

The doleſom realms of darkneſs and of death: 

Com'ſt thou alive from pure, ætherial day? 

Dire is the region, diſmal is the way! -' | 

Here lakes profound, there floods oppoſe their waves, 

195 There the wide fea with all his billows rayes! 


Or 


v. 195. There the wide ſea with all his billows raves] If this 
paſſage were literally tranſlated, it would run thus: 44y, ſon» how 
didſt thon arrive at this place of darkneſs, when ſo many rivers, and 
he Ocean lie in the midway ? This. (fays Euſtathius) plainly ſhews 
that Homer uſes a fabulous Geography; for whereas the places that 
are mention'd in theſe voyages of Ulyſſes are really ſituated upon 
the Mediterranean, Anticlea here ſays that they lie in the middle 
of the Ocean. Bur this is undoubtedly an error: The whole of 
the obſervation depends upon the word jtoow; Bur why muſt 
this denote the midway ſo exactly? Is it not ſufficient to ſay, that 
berween Ithaca and this internal region, rivers and the Ocean roul ? 
And that this is the real meaning is evident from this book, for 
@&ſſes ſails in the ſpace of one day from the Iſland of Circe ro 
the place where he deſcends: How then could theſe places where 
Utyfſes touches in his voyage lie in the middle of the Ocean, unleſs 
we can 2 he paſs'd half the Ocean in one day? The Poet 


directly affums, that he deſcends at che extremity of it; but this 
TS | extremity 
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Or (ſince to duſt proud Ny ſubmits her tow'rs) 
Com'ſt thou a wand'rer from the Phrygian ſhores? 
Or fay, ſince honour call'd thee to the field, 

Haſt thou thy 1thaca, thy bride, beheld? - 

200 Source of my life, I cry'd, from earth I fly 
To ſeek: Treſias in the nether sky, 

To learn my doom: for toſt from woe to woe, 
In every land Ulyſſes finds a foe: : 

Nor have theſe eyes beheld my native ſhores, 

205 Since in the duſt proud Trey ſubmits her tow'rs.- | 

But, when thy ſoul from her ſweet manſion fled, 
Say what diſtemper gave thee to the dead ? 

Has life's fair lamp declin'd by flow decays, 
Or ſwift expir'd it, in a ſudden blaze? 

210 Say if my fire, good old Laertes, lives? 

If yet Telemachus, my ſon, ſurvives? 

Say by his rule is my dominion-aw'd, 

Or cruſh'd by traytors with an iron rod? 


extremity is no more than one day's voyage from the Iſland of 
Circe, and conſequently that Iſland could nor lie in the middle of 
the Ocean: Therefore this place is no evidence that Homer uſes a 
fabulous Geography. 

Euſtathius very juſtly obſerves, that Homer judiciouſly places the 
deſcent into Hell at the extremity of the Ocean: for it is natural 
to imagine, that to be the only paſlage to it, by which che Sun and 
— Stars themſelyes appear to deſcend, and fink into the realms of 


FE > 
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Say if my ſpouſe maintains her royal truſ = 

215 Tho' tempted chaſte, and obſtinately juſt ? 

Or if no more her abſent Lord ſhe wails, - 

But the falſe woman o'er the wife prevails. 
Thus I. and thus the parent ſhade returns. 

Thee, ever thee, thy faithful conſort mourns; 

220 Whether the night deſcends, or day prevails, 

Thee ſhe by night, and thee by day bewails, 

Thee in Telemachus thy realm obeys; 

In facred groves celeftial rites he pays, 

And ſhares the banquet in ſuperior ſtate, 

' 225 Grac'd with ſuch honours as become the Great, 


v. 218, Das the parent ſhade returns.) The 1 8781 
which Ulyſſes asks (remarks Euſtathius) could not fail of having 
a-very good effect upon his Phæacian audience: By them he very 
artfully (and as it ſeems undeſignedly) lets them into the knowledge 
of his dignity, and ſhews the importance of his perſon; to in- 
duce them to a greater care to conduct him to his country. The 

roceſs of the Whole ſtory is ſo artfully carried on, that CH 
eems only to relate an accidental interview, while he tacitly re- 
commends himſelf, and lets them know the perſon who as ks their 
aſſiſtanoe is a King. It is obſervable that Auticlea inverts the or- 
der in her anſwer, and replies laſt to the firſt queſtion. Orators 
always reſerve the ſtrongeſt argument for the concluſion, to leave 
it freſh upon the memory of their auditors: or rather, the Poet 
ules this method to introduce the forrow of Ulyſſes for the death of 
his mother more naturally: He ſteals away the mind of the Reader 
from attending the main action, to enliven it with a ſcene of ten- 
derneſs and affection in theſe regions of horror. 
v. 224. And ſhares the banquet in ſuperior tate, &c.] This paſ- 
ſage is fully explain'd by Exftathins: he tells us, that it was an 
antient cuſtom to invite Kings and Legillators to all public _ 3 
3 N 3 


— 
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Thy ſire in ſolitude foments his care: 

The court is joyleſs, for thou art not there! 

No coſtly carpets raiſe his hoary head, 

No rich embroid' ry ſhines to grace his bed: 

230 Ev'n when keen winter freezes in the skies, 
Rank'd with his ſlaves, on earth the Monarch lies: 
Deep are his ſighs, his viſage pale, his dreſs 

The garb of woe and habit of diſtreſs. 

And when the Autumn takes his annual round, N 
235 The leafy honours ſcatt'ring on the ground 
Regardleſs of his years, abroad he lies, | 

His bed the leaves, his canopy the skies. 

Thus cares on cares his painful days conſume, 

And bow his age with ſorrow to the tomb! 


this was to do them honour: and the chief ſeat was always reſer- 
ved for the chief Magiſtrate. Without this obſervation, the lines 
are unintelligible. It is evident that che words are not ſpoken of 
facrifices or feaſts made to the Gods, but ſocial entertainments, for 

they are general, e xa>s91, © all the people of the realm invite 
Telemachus to their feaſts; And this ſeems to have been a right 
que to the chief Magiſtrate, for aa:yuruy-implies it, which word 
Eiſlathius explains by ty N r˖ad Sas; © ſuch an honour as ought 
« not to be neglected, or F with 


Grac d with flch honours as become the Great. 
Ic ives a very happy image of theſe ages of the world, when we 
obſerve ſuch an intercourſe between the King and the ſubject: 


The Idea of power carries no terror in it, but the ruler himſelf” 
makes a part of the public Joy, | | | 


For 
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249 For thee, my ſon, I wept my life away; 
For thee thro? hell's eternal dungeons ſtray : 
Nor came my fate by ling'ring pains and ſlow, 
Nor bent the filver-ſhafted Queen her bow ; 
No dire. diſeaſe bereay'd me of -my-breath; = Js; 
245 Thou, thou my ſon wert my diſeaſe and death; 
Unkindly with my love my ſon conſpir d, ; | 
= For thee I liv'd, for abſent thee expir d. = 
Thrice in my arms I ſtrove her ſhade to bind, 


Thrice thro' my arms ſhe ſlipt like empty wind, a 260 ( 
25 Or dreams, the vain illufions of the mind, ® | Y 
F. 


v. 248. Thrice in my arms I ſtrove her ſhade to bind, 


Thrice thro” my arm. | 
This paſlage plainly ſhews that the vehicles of the departed were 
believ'd by the Antients to be of an aerial ſubſtance, and retain D 
nothing of corporeal grofineſs. | | F 
Virgil has borrow'd theſe verſes. | | a 11 
EF 


Ter conatus bi collo dare brachia circum; 14 
Ter fruſtra comprenſa manns effugit image, | V 
Par levibus ventis, volucrique ſimillima ſumno. 


Scaliger gives the preference to the Roman Poet, becauſes he ufes 
three verſes, at a time when the word ter occurs in the deſcripti- 
on, whereas Homer concludes in little more than two lines. But 
ibis is not criticizing, but trifling; and aſcribing to an Author 
What the Author himſelf had no thought of. This puts me in 
mind of a ſtory in Lucian, where a perſon of a ſtrong imagination 
ee there was a myſtery in n, the firſt word in the Had, 
is introduc'd enquiring of Homer in the regions of the dead, why 
he plac'd it in the beginning of his Poem? he anſwers, Becauſe it 
firſt came into his head. I doubt not but the number of the lines 
in this place in both Poets was equally accidental; Virgil adds no- 
thing to the thought of Homer, tho' he uſes more words. 
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Wild with deſpair,-I ſhed a copious tide 
Of flowing tears, and thus with ſighs reply'd, 
Fly'ſt thou, lov'd ſhade, while I thus fondly mourn ? 
Turn to my arms, to my embraces turn! | 
255 Is it, ye pow'rs that ſmile at human harms! 
Too great a bliſs to weep within: her arms? 
Or has hell's Queen an empty Image fent, 
That wretched I. might ev'a. my joys lament? - 
O ſon. of. woe, the-penſive ſhade rejoin'd, 
260 Oh moſt inur'd to grief of all mankind! 
Tis not the Queen of Hell who thee deceives: 
All, all are ſuch, when life the body leaves; 
No more the ſubſtance of the man remains, 
| Nor bounds the blood along the purple veins; 
265 Theſe the funereal flames in atoms bear, 
To wander with the wind in empty air, 
While the impaſſive ſoul reluctant flies 
Like a vain dream to theſe infernal skies. 
But from. the dark dominions ſpeed thy way, . 
770 And climb the ſeep aſcent to upper day; 


v. 256. A bliſs to weep within her arms.) This is al- 
moſt a literal tranſlation ; the words in the Greek are, TeT4propeo 3s 
50, or, that we may delight our ſelves with ſorrow, which Euſta- 
thius explains by ſaying, there is a pleaſure in weeping : I ſhould 
rather underſtand the words to ſignify, that in the inſtant while 
he is rejoicing at the fight of his mother, he is compell'd to turn 
his joy into tears, to find the whole ſcene a deluſion, | 


To 


— 
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To thy chaſte bride the wond'rous ſtory tell, 
The woes, the horrors, and the laws of Hell. ; 
Thus whiles he ſpoke, in ſwarms hell's Empreſs brings 
Daughters and wives of Heroes arid of Kings; : * 
275 Thick, and more thick they gather round the blood, 
| Ghoſt throng d on ghoſt (a dire afſembly) ſtood! | 
Dauntleſs my ſword I feize: the airy-crew; 
swift as it flaſh'd along the gloom, withdrew;- 
Then ſhade to ſhade in mutual forms ſucceeds, 
280 Her race recounts; and their illuſtrious deeds. | 


. Th 


| | 
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v. 279. Then ſhade to ſhade=——ſucceeds,] Nothing can better 
| ſhew the invention of Homer, than his capacity of furniſhing out 
a ſcene of ſuch Joo variety in this infernal region: He calls up 
the Heroes of former ages from a ſtare of inexiſtence to adorn 
and diverſify his Poetry. If it be ask'd what relation this journey 
into. hell has to the main action of the Odyſſey? the anſwer is, It 
has an Epiſodic affinity with it, and ſhews the ſufferings of Ulyſſes 
more than any of his voyages upon the Ocean, as it is more hor- 
Tible and full of terrors, What a treaſury of antient Hiſtory and 
tables has he opened by this defcent? he lets us into a variety of 
different characters of the moſt famous perſonages recorded in an- 
tient ſtory; and at the ſame time lays before us a fupplement to 
the Uiad, If Virgil paid a happy piece of flattery to the Romani 
by introducing the greateft perſons of the beſt families in Rome, in 
his deſcent in the eAineid;, Homer no leſs happily intereſts the 
Grecians in his ſtory, by honouring the 2 of the nobleſt 
families who ſtill flouriſt'd in Greece, in the Odyſſey; a circum- 
ſtance that could not fail of being very acceptable to a Grecian 
or Roman Reader, but perhaps leſs entertaining to us, who have 
20 particular intereſt in theſe ſtoxries. | 
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Bro began: whom great Salmoneus bred; 
The royal partner of fam'd Crethens” bed. 
For fair Enipeus, as from fruitful urns 
He pours his wat'ry ſtore, the Virgin burns; 


v. 281, Tyro h great Salmoneus bred.] Virgil gives 
2 very different character of Salmaneus from this of Homer: he 
deſcribes him as an impious perſon who preſum'd to imitate the 
thunder of Fapiter, whereas Homer ſtiles him blameleſs, or 4pvpur 3: 
an argument, ſays Euſtathius, that the preceding tory is a fable 
invented ſince the days of Homer. This may perhaps be true, and 
we may naturally conc'ude it to be true from his filence of it, but 
not from the * apkijawy ; for in the firſt book of the Odyſſey, 
Jupiter gives the ſame appellation to efgyſtbus, even while he 
condemns him of murder and adultery, Euſtathius adds, that Sal- 
monens was a great proficient in Mechanics, and inventor of a vels _ 
ſel call'd Spo ,, which imitated thunder by rouling ſtones in it, 
which gave occafon to the fictions of the Poets. | 

v. 283. For fair Enipeus, as from fruitful urns 

Hle ours his wat'ry ſtore, the Virgin burns.] 

There are no fables in the Poets that ſeem more bold than theſe 
concerning the commerce between women, and river Gods; but 
Enſtathins gives us 2 probable ſolution; I will tranſlate him lite · 
rally. It was cuſtomary: for young Virgins to reſort frequently to 
rivers to bathe in them; and the Ancients have very well ex- 
plain'd theſe fables about the intercourſe between them and the 
water Gods: Receive my Virginity O Scamander ! _ a Lady; but 
it is very apparent who this Scamander was + Her lover Cimon lay 
conceabd in the reeds. This was a good excuſe for female frailty, 
in ages of credulity: for ſuch imaginary intercourſe between the 
fair Sex and Deities was not only believ'd, but eſteem'd honoura- 
ble. No doubt the Ladies were frequently deceiv'd; their lovers 
perſonared the Deities, and they took a Cimon to their arms in the 
diſguiſe of a Scamander, „ 

It is uncertain where this Enipens flows: Strabo (ſays Euſtathius) 
imagines it to be a river of Peloponneſus, that diſembogues its wa- 
ters into the Alphæus; for the Heſſalian river is Eniiſems, and not 
Enipens: This riſes from mount Othrys, and receives into it the 
Epidanus, The former ſeems to be the river intended by Homer, 
for it takes its ſource fcom a village call'd Sahmone; and what 
ſtrengthens this con jecture is the neighbourhood of the Ocean (or 
Neptune in this fable) to that river. Lucian has made this ſtory of 
Enipers the ſubje& of one of his Dialogues. 
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23; Smooth flows the gentle ſtream: with wanton. pride, 
And in ſoft mazes rouls a filver Tide 310. 
As on his banks the maid enamour'd roves, | 
The Monarch of the deep beholds and loves; 1 
In her Enipeus form and borrow'd charms, | 
290 The am'rous God deſcends into her arms: 75 
Around, a ſpacious. arch of. waves he throws, 317 
And high i in air the liquid mountain roſe;. | 
Thus in ſurrounding floods conceal'd he proves 
The pleaſing tranſport, and compleats his loves. 
295 Then ſoftly ſighing, he the fair addreſt, 
And as he ſpoke her tender hand he _— 320 
Hail happy nymph! no vulgar births are ow d 
To the prolific raptures of a God: 
Lo! when nine times the moon renews her horn; - 
200.Two brother heroes ſhall from thee be born 3 
Thy early care- the future worthies claim, 
To point them to the arduous paths of fame ; 
But in. thy breaſt th'important truth conceal, 
Nor dare the ſecret of a God reveal: 
395 For know, thou Neptune view'ſt! and at my nod 
Earth trembles, and the waves confeſs their God. 

He added not, but mountain ſpurn'd the plain, 
Then plung'd into the chambers of the main. 


Now 
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Now in the time's full proceſs forth ſhe brings 

310 Zove's dread vicegerents, in two future Kings; 

O'er proud Ialcos Pelias ſtretch'd his reign, 

And god-like Neleus rul'd the Fylian plain: 

Then fruitful, to her Cretheus royal bed: 3 

She gallant Pheres and fam'd Æſon bred: 

315 From the ſame fountain. Amytheon roſe, - | 

Pleas'd with the din of war, and noble ſhout of foes? 
There mov'd Antiope with haughty charms, 

Who bleſt th'Almighty Thund'rer in her arms; 

Hence ſprung Amphion, hence brave Zethus came, 


329 Founders. of Theves, and men of mighty name; 
. ; Tho? 


v. 3 9. Hence ſprung Amphion..u==_)] The fable of Thebes 
built by the power of Muſic is not mention'd by Homer, and there- 
fore may be ſuppoſed to be of later invention. Homer relates ma- 
ny circumſtances in theſe ſhort hiſtories differently from his 
ſucceſlors; Epicaſte is call'd Jocaſta, and the Tragedians have en- 
tirely varied the ſtory of Oedipns: They tell us he tore out his eyes, 
that he was driven from Thebes, and being conducted by his daugh- 
ter Antigone, arriv'd at Athens, where entring the Temple of the 
Furies, he dy'd in the midſt of a furious ſtorm, and was carried 
by it into Hell: Whereas Homer directly affirms, that he continued 
do reign in Thebes after all his calami ties. 
It is not eaſy to give a reaſon'why rhe mother, and not the fa- 
ther, is ſaid to ſend the Furies to rorment Oedipus, eſpeci A be- 
cauſe he was the murderer of his father Laius: Euſtathius anſ wers, 
that it was by accident that he flew Lains; but upon the diſcove- 
ry of his wickedneſs in marrying his mother Focaſia, he uſed her 
with more barbarity and rigour than was neceſſary, and therefore 
ſhe purſues him with her vengeance. Jocaſta and Dido both die 
after the ſame manner by their own hands: I agree with Scaliger, 
that Virgil has deſcrib'd hanging mare happily than Homer. 
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Tho". bold in open field, they yet ſurroun d 
The town with walls, and mound inject on mound}. 
Here ramparts. ſtood, there towers roſe high in air, 
And here thro' ſev'n wide portals ruſh'd the war. 
325 There with ſoft ſtep the fair Alemena-trod, © - 
Who bore Alcides to the thund'ring Gd. | 
And Megara, who charm'd the ſon of Fove;, 
And ſoften'd his ſtern ſoul to tender love. 
Bullen and ſow'r with diſcontented mien 
230 Feaſts frovn'd, tkrinceſtuous Theban Queen; 
With her own Son ſhe join'd in nuptial bands, 
Tho' father's blood imbru'd his murd'rous bands; 
The Gods and men the dire offence deteſt, | 
The Gods with all their furies rend his breaſts» 
335 In lofty Thebes be wore th'imperial crown, dpi alin 
| 7 pompous wretch 1 accurs d upon a throne. | 


| Informis Lethi nodum trabe nefit_ ab alia. 
Aae Prix ae cp, admin Ab.. 


nne. orounts Fri 12 2850 Bai 124 
There is nothing like the Informis Lethi nodus in Humer: and as” 
that Critic obſerves, tam atrox res aliquo-verbarum ambita ſindioſins 
comprehenda fuit. The ſtory of Oedipns is this: Laius being inform- 
ed by the Oracle, that he ſhould be ſlain by his ſon, caus d Oedipus 
immediately to be expoſed by his ſhepherds to wild beaſts; _ but 
the ſhepherds preſery'd him, and gave him education; When he 
eame to years of maturity he went toward Thebes in ſearch of his 
father, bur meeting Laius by the way, and a quarrel ariſing, he 
New him ignorantly, and married Jocaſta his mother; This is the 
ſubject of two Tragedies in Sephecles, ˖ ad ond 
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The wife ſelf- murder'd from a beam depends, 
And her foul ſoul to blackeſt Hell deſcends ; - 
Thence to her ſon the choiceſt plagues ſhe brings, 
349 And the fiends haunt him with a thouſand ſtings, 
And now the beauteous Chloris I deſery, 

A lovely ſhade, Ampbion's youngelt joy! 
With gifts unnumber'd Neleus ſought her arms, 
Nor paid too dearly for unequal'd charms; 

47 Great in Orchomenos, in Pylos great, | 
He ſway'd the ſcepter with imperial ſtate. 
Three gallant ſons the joyful monarch told, 
Sage Neſtor, Periclimenus the bold, 


v. 341, ———The beauteons Chloris I deſtry.] A Critic ought 

not only to endeavour to point out the beauries in the ſenſe, bo 
alſo in the verſification of a Poet: Dionyſius Halicarn, cites theſe 
two verſes as peculiarly flowing and harmonious, . a 


Kei xb vy epa, THY rere NeMeuc. 
Tale toy die Ke, iu Tipe C yd. 
There is not one eliſion, nor one rough vowel or conſonant, but 
they flow along with the utmoſt ſmoothneſs, and the beauty of the 
Muſe equals that of Chloris. ID e | 
v. 345. Great in Orchomenos— — This is a very conſi- 
derable city lying between Bæotia and Phocis, upon the river Ce- 
phiſus: Homer calls it the Minyan Orchomenos, becauſe the Minyans 
an antient people inhabited it; it. was the colony of theſe My- 
mans that ſail'd to Iolcos, and gave name to the Argonauts. Eu- 
ſtathius. 57 | N 
v. 348. —.—periclimenus the beld.] The reaſon why 
Humer gives this epithet to Periclimenus may be learn d from He- 
ſed ; Neptune gave him the Power to change himſelf _ all 
| apes, 
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E 
And Cbromius laſt; but of the ſofter race, © : 1 
350 One nymph alone, a miracle of grace. Jo 1 


Kings on their thrones for lovely Pero burn, 1 

The Sire denies, and Kings rejected mourn. E 

To him alone the beauteous prize he yields, KI 

Whoſe arm ſhould raviſh from Phylacian fields T 
355 The herds of Tphyclus, detain'd in wrong; 

Wild, furious herds, unconquerably ſtrong! 
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This dares a Seer, but nought the Seer prevails, - 

9 * „ ö 

In beauty's cauſe illuſtriouſſy he fails: th 

| | to 

| Twelve ch 

5 4 25 8 2 * 
1 Mapes, but he was ſlain by Hercales: Periclimenus aſſaulted that ry 
Il Heroe in the ſhape of a bee, or fly, who diſcovering him in that ta 
1 diſguiſe, by the means of Pallas flew him with his club. This 1s th 
1 the perſon of whom Ovid ſpeaks, but adds that he was ſlain in the an 
| ſhape-of an eagle by Hercules. | . CEL 4 
il Aura Periclimeni mors eft, cui poſſe fieuras | " 
N | Sumere quas vellet, rurſuſque reponere ſumptas, 1 fe 
| Neptrunns dederat, &c. = g w 
| Us ates 1 ens a v 

Enphorion ſpeaks of him in the ſhape of a bee or fly. th 
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v. 357. This daves a Seer, &c.] This ſtory is related with le 

great obſcurity, but we learn from the 15m book that the name th 

of this Prophet was Melampus. Iphyclus was the ſon of Deionens, 

and Uncle to Tyre; he had ſeized upon the goods of Tyro the mo- 75 

ther of Nelexs, among which were many beautiful oxen: theſe Ne- d, 

leus demands, but is unjuſtly denied by Tphyclns: Nelcus had a oy: 

daughter named Pero, a great beauty who was courted by all the | It 

neighbouring Princes, but the father refuſes her, unleſs to the man 10 


who 
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Twelve moons: the foe the captive youth detains 
60 In painful dungeons, and coercive chains; 
The foe at laſt from durance where he lay, 
His art revering, gave him back to day; 
Won by prophetic knowledge, to fulfill 

The ſtedfaſt purpoſe of th'Almighty will. 


With 


who recovers thefe oxen from Iphyclus: Bias was in love with 
Pero, and perſuades his brother Melampus a Prophet to undertake 
the Recovery ; he attempts it, bur being vanquiſhed, is thrown in- 
to rs but ar laſt ſer at —_— for telling Iphyclus, who was 
childleſs, how to procure iſſue. Iphycins upon this gave him the 
oxen for a reward. | 
Nothing can be more ridiculous than the explanation of this ſto- 

ry in Exſtathins, which I will lay before the Reader for his enter- 
tainment. Melampus, after he was made a priſoner, wasrrufted to 
the care of a man and a woman; the man uſed him with mercy, 
and the woman with cruelty: One day he heard a low noiſe, and 

a family of worms in conference. (He underſtood the language of 
all the animal creation, beaſts and reptiles) Theſe worms were diſ- 
courſing how they had eaten chro? a great beam that lay over the 
head of Melampus : He immediately provides for kis own ſafety, 
feigns a ſickneſs, and begs to be carried into the freſh air: The 
woman and the man immediately comply with his requeſt; ar 
which inſtant the beam falling, kills the woman: An account of 
this is forthwith carried to 1phyclus, who ſending for Melampus, 
asks who he is? He tells him, a Prophet, and that he came for 
the Oxen of Neleus; Iphyclus commands him to declare how he 
may have an heir? Melamprs kills an Ox, and calls all the birds of 
the air to feaſt on it; they all appear except the Vultur; he propo- 
ſes the caſe to them, bur they give no ſatisfiGory anſwer; ar laſt 
the Vultur appears, and gives Melampus a full information: Up- 
on this Tphyc/ns obtains a child, and Melampus the Oxen of Neleus. 
v. 364. The ftedfaſt purpoſe of th Almighty will] Thee words 
dis 6 SeẽEỹ) S, ſeems to come in without any connection 
with the ſtory, and conſequently unneceſſarily; but Homer ſpeaks of 
it conciſely, as an adventure well known in his times, and there- 
ſore not wanting a further explication; Bur Apoliedorus 88 
. | whote 
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365 With graceful port edvancing now I ſpy'd 


Leda the fair, the god-like Tyndar's bride: 

Hence Pollux ſprung who wields with furious ſway 

The deathful gauntlet, matchleſs in the frays 

And Caſtor glorious on th'embattled plain 

Curbs the proud ſteed, reluctant to the rein: 

By turns they viſit this ætherial sky, 

And live alternate, and alternate die: 

In hell beneath, on earth, in heav'n above 

Reign the Twin-gods, the fav rite ſons of Jove. 
There Ephimedia trod the gloomy plain, 

Who charm'd the Monarch of the boundleſs main 

Hence Ephialtes, hence ſtern Otus ſprung, 


More fierce than Giants, more than Giants ſtrong; 


, | 


whole at large, Ib. t. The reaſon why theſe words are inſerted is, 
to inform us that there were antient Prophecies concerning 1phy- 
clas, that it was decreed by Jupiter he ſhould have no children till 
he had recourſe to a Prophet, who explaining theſe Prophecies to 
him ſhould ſhew him how to obtain that bleſſing: In this ſenſe 
the will of Fpiter may be faid to be fulfillld. Fo 
v. 372. And live alternate, and alternate die.] Caſtor and Pol- 
lux are call'd Alten pol, of the ſons of Jupiter; but what could give 
occaſion to this fiction, of their living and dying alternately? Eu- 
ffathius informs us that it is a phyſical allegory: They repreſent 
the two Hemiſpheres of the world; the one of which is continu- 


ally enlighten'd by the ſun, and conſequently the other is then in 


darkneſs; and theſe being ſucceſſively illuminated according to the 
order of the day and night, one of theſe ſons of Jupiter may be 
faid to revive when one part of the world riſes into day, and the 
other to die, when it defcends into darkneſs. What makes this 


allegory the more probable is, that Jupiter denotes in many alle- 
gories of Hemer, the air, or the upper regions of it. 


The 
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350 None but Orion e er ſurpaſs'd their height: 
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The earth o'erburthen'd groan'd beneath their weight, 


* 


The wond'rous youths had ſcarce nine winters told, 
When high in air, tremendous to behold, 
Nine ells aloft they rear'd their tow'ring head, 
And full nine cubits broad their ſhoulders ſpread. 
| 5 1 Proud 


v. 383. Nine ells aloft they rear'd their head.] This is undoubt- 
edly a very bold fiction, and has been cenſur'd by ſome Critics as 
monſtrous, and prais'd by others as ſublime. It may ſeem utterly 
incredible that any human creatures could be nine ells, that is, ele- 
ven yards and a quarter in height, at the age of nine years. But 
it may vindicate Homer as a Poet to ſay that he only made uſe of 
a fable, that had been tranſmitted down from the earlieſt times 
of the world; for fo early the war between the Gods and Giants 
was ſuppos'd to be. There might a rational account be given of 
theſe apparent incredibilities; if I might be allowed ro ſay what 
many Authors of great name have conjeQur'd, that theſe ſtories 
are only traditional, and all founded upon the ejection of the fal- 


len Angels from Heaven, and the wars they had with the good 


Angels to regain their ſtations. If this might be allou'd, we ſhall 
then have real Giants, who endeavour'd to take Heaven by aſſault; 
then nothing can be invented by a Poet ſo boldly, as to exceed what 
may juſtly be believed of theſe beings : then the ſtories of heaping 
mountain upon mountain will come within the bounds of credibi- 
lity. But without having recourſe to this ſolution, Longines brings 
this paſſage as an inſtance of true ſublimity, chap. 6. He is pro- 
ving that the Sublime is ſometi mes found without the patheric, 
for ſome paſſions are mean, as fear, ſadneſs, ſorrow, and conſe- 
quently incapable of ſublimiry; and on the other hand, tnere are 
many things great and ſublime, in which there is no paſſion; of 
this kind is what Homer ſays concerning Otzs, and Ephialtes, with 
ſo much boldneſs. | | 


The Gods they challenge, and affect the skies. 


And what he adds concerning the ſucceſs of theſe Glants is "I 


bolder. 
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385proud of their ſtrength and more than mortal ſize, 
The Gods they challenge, and affect the skies; 


Hau they to manhood grown, the bright abodes 
f Heav'n had ſhook, and Gods been heap d on Gods, 


Pirgil was of the opinion of Longinus, for he has imitated Homer, 


Hic & Aloidas geminos immania vidi 
Corpora, qui manibus magnum reſc indere cælum 
Aggreſſi, ſmperiſque Jovem detrudere vegnis. 


Macrobins, lib. 5, Saturn. cap. 13. judges theſe verſes to be infe- 
rior to Homer's in Majeſty; in Homer we have the height and 
breadth of theſe Giants, and he happily paints the very ſize of 

their limbs in the run of his Poetry; two words, itt, and in- 
vi4Tixtis, almoſt make one verſe, deſignedly choſen ro expreſs their 

bulk in the turn of the words; but Virgil ſays only immania cor- 
Pora, and makes no addition concerning the Giants, omitting en- 

cirely the circumſtance of their fize; Homer relates the piling hill 

_— hill; Virgil barely adds, that they endeavour'd to ſtorm the 
NCAVEns. | | ; 

Scaliger is firm and faithful to Virgih and vindicates his favourite 
in the true ſpirit of criticiſm; I perſuade my ſelf be glances at Macro- 
Sizs, for he cavils at thoſe inſtances which he produces as beauties 

in Homer; I give his anſwer in his own words. Admirantur 
Greculi pueriles nienſuras; nimis ſepe cogor exclamare, alind efſe Gra- 
enim circulatorem, alind regiæ oratiomis amt horem: Indignam cenſuit 
ſud majeſtate Virgilius hanc minutam ſuperſtitionem, Ec. 

Euſtathius remarks that the Antients greatly admir'd the exact 
Proportion of theſe Giants, for the body is of a due fymmetry, 
when the thicknels is three degrees leſs than the height of it: - Ac- 
cording to this account, theſe Gianrs grew one cubit every year in 
bulk, and three in height. Hemer ſays, that they fell by the ſhafts 
of Apollo, that is, they dy'd ſuddenly; but other Writers relate, 
that as they were hunting, Diana ſent a ſtag between them, at which 
both at once aiming their weapons and ſhe withdrawing the ſtag, 
they fell by their own darts. Euſtathius. : | 
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Heav'd on Ohmpus tott'ring Oſſa ſtood; 
On O//a, Pelion nods with all his wood: 
Such were they Youths! had they to manhood grown, 


390 Almighty Fove had trembled on his throne. 


395 


without a pa 


But ere the harveſt of the beard began 


To briſtle on the chin, and promiſe man, 


His ſhafts Apollo aim'd; at once they ſound, 
And ftretch the Giant-monſters o'er the ground. 


There mournful Phedra with ſad Procris moves, | 


Both beauteous ſhades, both hapleſs in their loves; 


v. 387.0 Olympus tott'ring Oſſa flood, &c.] Strabs 
takes notice of the judgment of Homer, in placing the mountains 
in this order; they all ſtand in Macedonia; Olympns is the largeſt, and 
therefore he makes it the baſis upon which /a ſtands, that bei 
the next to Ohmpas in magnitude, and Pellan being the leaſt 1s 
placed above Offa, and thus they riſe pyramidically. Virgil follows 
a different regulation, | | | 


Ter ſunt conati imponere Pelion Office, 
Scilicet atque Oſſæ frondoſum imponere Ohmpum. 


Here the largeſt mountain is placed uppermoſt, not ſo naturally as 


in the order of Homer, There is a peculiar beauty in the former 
of theſe verſes, in which Virgil makes the two vowels in conati 
_— meet without an eliſion, to expreſs the labour and ftraining 
of the Giants in heaving mountain upon mountain. I appeal to 
the ear of . Reader, if he can pronounce theſe two words 

e and ſtop; the difficulty in the flow of the verſe 


enxcellently repreſents the labour of the Giants ſtraining to ſhove 


Pelion upon Offa. Dacier remarks that Virgil follows the ſituation 
of the mountains, without regarding the magnitude; thus Pelion 
lies firſt on che north of Macedonia, Offa is the ſecond, and the 
third Ohmpas; but (he prefers Homer's method as molt rational. 
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And near them walk'd, with ſolemn pace and flow, 
Sad Ariadne, partner of their woe; 
The royal Minos Ariadne bred, | 
400 She The/ens lov'd; from Crete with Theſeus fled ; 
Switt to the Dian Ifle the Heroe flies, | 
And tow'rds his Athens bears the lovely prize; 
There Bacchus with fierce rage Diana fires, 
The Goddeſs aims her ſhaft, the Nymph expires. 
v. 402. And tow'rds his Athens bears the lovely prize] Homer 
21\tifies. Meſeus from any crime with relation ro Ariadne, he is 
guilty of no infidelity as ſucceeding Poets affirm ; ſhe dy'd ſudden- 


y in Dia, or Naxos (an Iſland lying between Thera and Crete) Di- 
ana ſlew her at the inſtigation of Bacchus, who accuſed her to that 


Goddeſs, for prophaning her temple by too free an intercourſe 


with Theſens; this Homer calls pzprupiy Arorurs. Clymene was a 


daughter of Mynias, Metra of Pretus and Antæa, who having made 
2 vow to Diana of perpetual virginity, broke it; and therefore fell 
by that Goddeſs, Phædra was wife to Theſeus, and fell in love 
with her fon Hippolytres. Eriphyle was the Daughter of Tahus and 
L.yſimache, wife of the Prophet Amphiaraus; Who being brib'd with 
2 collar of gold by Polynzces, obliged her husband to go to the war 
of Thebes, though ſhe knew he wasdecreed to fall before that city: 
ſhe was ſlain by her fon Almæon. Enftathins, 
Ulyſſes, when he concludes, ſays it is time to repoſe 


Here in the court, or vonder on the Waves. 
To underſtand this the Reader muſt remember, that in the begin- 


ning of the eighth book all things were prepar'd for his imme- 


diate voyage, or as it is there expreſs'd, 
| — Ex 11 mow the gales 
call thee aboard, and firetch the ſwelling ſails. 


So chat he defires to repoſe in the ſhip, that he may begin his voy- 
age early in the morning. Ka 


41 


There 


41 
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405 There Chmen?, and Mera I-bchold, 


There Eriphyl> weeps, who looſely ſold 


Her lord, her honour, for the luſt of gold. 
But ſhould I all recount, the night would fail, 


Unequal to the melancholy tale: _ | 


410 And all- compoſing reſt my nature craves, 


Here in the court, or yonder on the waves; 
In you I truſt, and in the heav'nly pow'rs, 
To land Ulyſſes on his native ſhores. 

He ceas'd: but left ſo charming on their ear 


415 His voice, that liſt'ning ill they ſeem'd to hear. 


Till riſing up, Aetè filence broke, : 
Stretch'd. out her ſnowy hand, and thus ſhe fpoxe:. | 


v. 414. He ceas'd: but left ſo charming on their ear 
His voice... 22 

I cannot tell whether this pauſe, or break in the narration of UH. 
has a good effect or not; whether it gives a relief to che Reader, 
or is an unexpected diſappointment of the purſuit of the ſtory ? 
But certainly what is inferted during this ſhort interruption, is par- 
ticularly well choſen; ir unites the Epiſode with the main action, 
and ſhews how it contributes to the end of the Odyſſey, in influen- 
cing the Pheacians not only to reſtore Ulyſſes, but reſtore him with 
wealth and honour, which is the aim of the whole Poem, 


v. 416. ——Arete ſilence broke. ] Emnſtathins obſeryes, that the | 


two motives which the Queen uſes to move the Pheacians to libe- 
rality, is the relation Ulyſſes has to her, as her peculiar gueſt, (tor 
Nauſicaa firſt recommended him to the Queen's e ber. their 


own wealth: (for fo he renders *xa5:s d twpups Tine, and Dacier 
follows his interpretation) I have adventur'd to tranſlate it diffe- 
rently, in this ſenſe; < *Tis true, he is my peculiar gueſt, but you. 
t“ all ſhare in the honour he does us, and therefore it is equitable to 
join in his aſſiſtance, then ſhe cloſes her ſpeech with reminding 
them of their abilities; which in the other ſenſe would be tau 
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What wond'rous. man heav'n ſends us in our oneſt! 
Thro' all his woes the Heroe ſhines confeſt; 
420 His comely port, his ample frame expreſs 


A manly air, majeſtic in diſtreſs, 
He, as my gueſt, is my peculiar care, 
You ſhare the pleaſure. then in bounty ſhare; 


To worth in miſery a rev'renee pay, + 
425 And with a gen'rous hand reward his ſtay ; 155 
For fince kind heav'n with wealth our realm has bleſt, 
Give it to heav'n, by aiding the diſtreſt. | 
Then ſage Echentus, whoſe grave, rev'rend brow 
The hand of Time had filver'd o'er with ſnow, 4+ 
430 Mature in wifdom roſe: Your words, he cries, | 
Demand obedience, for your words are wiſe. 
But let our King dire& the glorious way 
To gen'rous acts; our part is to obey, 


v. 425. — it a gon'rons hand reward his flay,| This 1 
am perſuaded is the true meaning of the paſſage; Ulyſſes had 
ſhew'd a defire immediately to go aboard, and the Queen draws 
an argument from this to induce the Pheacians to a greater contri- 
bution, and Ulyſſes to a "anger ftay; ſhe perſuades them to take 
time to prepare their preſents, which muſt occaſion the ftay of 
Ulyſſes till they are prepar'd. They might otherwiſe (obſerves 
Dacier) have pretended to comply with the impatience of Ulyſſes, 
and — him with a ſmall gratuity; under che 
pretext of not having time to prepare a greater. It muſt be con- 


teſs'd, to the reproach of human Nature, that this is but too juſt 
a picture of it: Self-intereſt makes the Great very ready to gratify 
their | EE with a diſmiſſion, or to eomply with them ta 


While 


their diſadvantage, 
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While life informs theſe limbs, (the King reply'd) 
435 Well to deſerve, be all my cares employ'd: 
But here this night the royal gueſt detdin, 
Till the ſun flames along th'ethereal plain: 
Be it my task to ſend with ample ſtores 
The ſtranger from our hoſpitable ſhores; 
440 Tread you my ſteps! Tis mine to lead the race; 
The firſt in glory, as the firſt in place. 
To whom the Prince: This night with joy I ſtay; 
O Monarch great in virtue as in ſway! 
If thou the circling year my ſtay controul, 
445 To raiſe a bounty noble as thy ſoul ; 


v. 444. thon the circling year, &c.——] This ſpeech of 
Ulyſſes has 4 condemned by the Critics, as — — and there 
fore Enſtathins judges it to be ſpoken artfully and complimencal- 
ly; Didymus, with a well-bred urbanity, or xapi#los:; I fee nothing 
mean in it, what Ulyſſes ſpeaks proceeds from the gratitude of his- 
foul; the heart of a brave man is apt to overflow while it ac* 
knowledges an obligation, Spondanus imagines that Ulyſſes may 
poſſibly ſpeak jocoſely, and asks if ir is probable chat he could be 
induc'd to ſtay from his country out of a mean conſideration of a 
few preſents, who had already preferr'd it to immortality ? But in 
truth, Ulyſſes never behaves with levity; and ic would give us an 
ill idea of that Heroe, ſhould he return the united kindneſs of the 
Peers of Phea:ia with ſcorn and deriſion: Beſides, Ulyſſes values 

_ theſe preſents no otherwiſe than as they may contribute to his 
re-eſtabliſhment in his country; for he directly ſays, 


So by my realms due homage ſhould be paid. 
A wealthy Prince is loyally obey d. 


This is an evidence, that the words of Ulyſſes flow net from ſo 
baſe a fountain as avarice, but that all his thoughts and actions cen- 
ter upon bis country, * | 
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The circling year I wait, with ampler ſtores 
And fitter pomp to hail my native ſhores : 
Then by my realms due homage would be paid; 
For wealthy Kings are loyally obey'd! N 


450 O King! for ſuch thou art, and ſure thy blood 


Thro' veins (he cry'd) of royal fathers flow'd; 
Unlike thoſe vagrants who on falſhood live, 

Skill'd in ſmooth tales, and artful to deceive, 

Thy better ſou! abhors the liar's part, 1 


| 455 Wile is thy voice, and noble is thy heart. 


v. 454. Thy better ſont abhors the liar's part, 
Wiſe is thy woice 

This in an inſtance of the judgment of Homer in ſuſtaining his 
characters; the Pheacians were at firſtdeſcrib'd as a credulous peo- 
2 and he gives us here an inſtance of their credulity, for they 


wallow all theſe fables as ſo many realities. The verſe in the ori- 


ginal is remarkable. | 
Tia ff ini win opt, inlcone ir) di ende fo hl. 


Which Euſtathius thinks was uſed by Alcinons, to tell Ulyſſes that 
his fables were ſo well laid rogether as to have the appearance of 
truths: Dacier follows him, and (as uſual) delivers his opinion as 
her own ſentiment. But this cannot be Homer's intention, for it 


ſuppoſes Alcinous to look upon theſe relations as fables, contrary to | 


the univerſal character of their ignorant credulity; I therefore am 
perſuaded that 4coppy ierten fignifies the pleaſantneſs or beauty of his 
relation, and qpevis ig Sh the integrity of his heart in oppoſition 
to the character of a liar, or perhaps his wiſdom in general: and 
this excellently agrees with his reſembling him to a Mufician, (who 


always was a Poet in thoſe ages, and ſung the-exploits of Heroes, 


cc. to the lyre.) In this view the ſweetneſs of the muſic repreſents 


the agreeableneſs of the narration, and che ſubject of the muſician's 


long the ſtory of his adventures. 


Thy 


47 


47 
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Thy words like muſic every breaſt controul, 


— — — —— — — 
n — — — : 


Steal thro' the ear, and win upon the ſoul; 
Soft, as ſome ſong divine, thy ſtory flows, 
Nor better could the Muſe record thy woes. 

460 But ſay, upon the dark and diſmal coaſt, 
Saw'ſt thou the Worthies of the Grecian Hoſt? 
The God- like leaders who in battle ſlain, 
Fell before Troy, and nobly preſt the plain?. 

And lo! a length of night behind remains, 

465 The evening ſtars ſtill mount th'ethereal plains; . 
Thy tale with raptures I could hear thee tell, 

Thy woes on earth, the wond'rous ſcenes in hell, 
Till in the vault of heav'n the ſtars decay, 
And the sky reddens with the riſing day. 

479 O worthy of the pow'r the Gods aſſign'd, 
(Uyſſes thus replies) a King in mind! | 
Since yet the early hour of night allows 


ö 
6 
ö 
4 
| 
5 
| 
| 
1 
1 
| 


— —— — — 
—— —— — — 2 


Time for diſcourſe, and time for ſoft repoſe, | 
If ſcenes of miſery can entertain, 7 | þ 
475 Woes I-unfold, of woes a diſmal train. * 
Prepare to hear of murther and of blood; 0 
Of god - like Heroes who uninjur'd ſtood | 
Amidſt a war of ſpears. in foreign lands, 
Yet bled at home, and bled by female hands. 


Ts, = Now 
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480 Now ſummon'd Proſerpine to hell's black hall 
The heroine ſhades; they vaniſh'd at her call. 
When lo! advanc'd the forms of Heroes ſlain 


By ſtern Ægyſihus, a majeſtic train, 

And high above the reſt, Arrides preſt the plain, 
455 He quaff*d the gore: and ſtrait his ſoldier knew, 
| And from his eyes pour'd down the tender dew; 
| His arms he tretch'd; his arms the touch deceive, 
| j = Nor in the fond embrace, embraces give: | 


. 


His ſubſtance vaniſh'd, and his ſtrength decay 'd, 
490 Now all Atrides is an empty ſhade. 
Mov'd at the fight, I for a ſpace reſign 4 
To foft affliction all my manly mind, 
At laſt with tears O what relentleſs doom 
Imperial Phantom, bow'd thee to the tomb? 
405 Say while the ſea, and while the tempeſt raves, 
Has fate oppreſs'd thee in the roaring waves, 
Or nobly ſeiz'd thee in the dire alarms | 
Of war and ſlaughter, and the claſh of arms? 
The Ghoſt returns: O chief of humankind: 
50 For active courage, and a patient mind; | 
Nor while the ſea, nor while the tempeſt raves;. 
Has Fate oppreſs'd me on the roaring waves! 
Nor nobly ſeiz'd me in the dire alarms, 
Of war and ſlaughter, and the claſh of arms. 


Stab'd 
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5OF-Stab'd by a murd'rous hand Atrides dy'd, | 
A foul adult'rer, and a faithleſs bride; 
Ev'n in my mirth and at the friendly feaſt, 
Ober the full bow), the traitor ſtab'd his gueſt; 
Thus by the goary arm of {laughter falls 
510 The ſtately Oxe, and bleeds within the ſtalls; 
But not with me the direful murther ends, 
"Theſe, theſe expir'd ! their crime, they were my friends; 
Thick as the boars, which ſome luxurious lord 
| Kills for the feaſt, to crown the nuptial board. 
515 When war has thunder'd with its loudeſt ſtorms; 
Death thou haſt ſeen in all her ghaſtly forms; 
In duel met her, on the liſted ground. 
When hand to hand they wound return for wound; 
But never have thy eyes aſtoniſh'd view'd- 
$20 80 vile a deed, ſo dire a ſcene of blood. 
Ey'nin the flow of joy, when now the bowl 
Glows in our veins, and opens ev'ry ſoul, 
We groan, we faint; with blood the dome is dy'd, | 
And o'er the pavement floats the dreadful tydcamus- | 
$25 Her breaſt all gore, with lamentable cries, 
The bleeding innocent Caſſandra dies! | 
Then tho' pale death froze cold in ev'ry veins 
My ſword I ſtrive to wield, but ſtrive in vain j 


F:6 Net 


549 Name Chyrenmefira, they will curſe the Kind. 
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Nor did my traitreſs wife theſe eyelids cloſe, 


530 Or decently in death my limbs compoſe. 


O Woman, woman, when to ill thy mind 

Is bent, all hell contains no fouler fiend: 

And ſuch was mine! who baſely plung'd her ſword 
Thro' the fond boſom. where ſhe reign d ador'd ! 


535 Alas! I hop'd, the toils of war o'ercome, 


To. meet ſoft quiet and repoſe at home; 

Deluſive hope! O wife, thy deeds diſgrace 4 
The perjur'd ſex, and blacken all the race; 

And ſhould poſterity one virtuous find, 


O injur'd' 


v. 539. And ſhould poſterity one virtuous find, 
Name Clytemneſtra, they will curſe the find.] 
There cannot be a greater ſatyr upon the fair ſex than this whole 
conference between Ulyſſes and Agamemnon, Terence has fall'n in- 
20 the ſentiment with Homer. 58 too 


e /Elepol, ne ms-eque ſumus ommes inuiſa viris 
Propter paucas, que omnes faciunt digne-ut videamur mate. 


But how is this to be reconciled to juſtice, and why ſhould: the 
innocent ſuffer for the crimes of the guilty? We are to take no- 
tice, that Agamemnon ſpeaks with anger, an undiſtinguiſhing 8 
fion, and his words flow from reſentment, not reaſon; it muſt be 
confeſs'd that Agamemnon had received great provocation, his wife 
Had diſhonour'd his bed, and taken his life away, it is therefore 
no wonder if he flies out- into a vehemence of language: a Poet 


is obliged to follow nature, and give a fierceneſs to the features, 


when he paints a perſon in ſuch emotions, and add a violence to 


- his colours. 


It has been odjected that Homer, and even Virgil were enemies 


to the faireſt part of the creation; that there is ſcarce a good 2 
9 | —_— racer 
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O injur'd ſhade, I cry'd, what mighty woes 
To thy imperial race from' woman roſe ! 
By woman here thou tread'ſt this mournful ſtrand, 
And Greece by woman lies a. deſart land. 
545 Warn'd by my ills beware, the Shade replies, 
Nor truſt the ſex that is ſo rarely wiſe; 
When earneſt to explore thy ſecret breaft, 
Untold ſome trifle, but conceal the reſt. 
But in thy conſort ceaſe to fear a foe, 
550 For thee ſhe feels ſincerity of woe: 


rater of a woman in either of the Poets: But Andromache in the 
Iliad, and: Penelope, Arete, and Nauſicaa in the Oayſſey, are inſtan- 
ces to the contrary, I muſt own I am a little at a loſs to vindi- 
cate Ulyſſes in this place; he is ſpeaking before Arete and Nauſfcaa 
a Queen and her daughter; and entertains them with a ſatyr upon 
their own fex, which may appear unpolite, and a want of decen- 
cy; and be applied by Alcinous as a caution to bewars of his ſpouſe, 
and not to truſt her in matters of importance with his ſecrers: for 
this is the moral that is naturally drawn from the fable. Madam 
Datcier gives up the cauſe, and allows the advice of not truſti 
women to be good: it comes from her indeed a little unwillingly, 
with 7 will not ſay but the coumſel may be right. I tor my part will 
allow Ulyſſes to be in an hundred faults, rather than lay fuch an 
imputation upon the Ladies; Ulyſſes ought to be conſider'd as ha- 
ving ſuffer'd twenty years calamities for that ſex in the caufe of 
Helen, and this poſſibly may give a little acrimony to his language. 
He puts it indeed in the mouth of Agamemnon; but the objection 
returns, why does he chuſe to relate ſuch a. ſtory before a Queen 
and her daughter? In ſhort, I think they ought to have. torn him 
to pieces, as the Ladies of Thrace ſerv*d Orpheus. 
„ at mighty woes 
T thy imperial race from woman raſe?] 
Ulyſſes here means Ac ropè the Wife of Atreus, and mother of A- 
gamemaon, Who being corrupted by Thyeſtes, involv'd the whole fa- 
mily in the utmoſt calamities. Eszſtat hius. | 
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When Ney firſt bled beneath the Grecian arms 
She ſhone unrival'd with a blaze of charms, 
Thy infant ſon her-fragrant boſom preſt, 
Hung at her knee, or wanton'd at her breaſt; 


555 But now the years a num'rous train have ran; 


Q 


| $60 


The blooming boy is ripen'd into man; 

Thy eyes ſhall ſee him burn with noble fire, 

The fire ſhall bleſs his ſon, the ſon his fire: 

But my Oreſtes never met theſe eyes, 

Without one look the murther'd father dies; 
Then from a wretched friend this wiſdom learn, 
Ev'n to thy Queen diſguis d, unknown, return; 5 


For ſince of womankind ſo few are juſt, 


565 


Think all are falſe, nor ev'n the faithful truſt. . 
But ſay, reſides my ſon in royal port, 
In rich Orchomenos, or Sparta's court? 


S % 


v. 565; But ſay, reſides my ſn . —1  Exſigthins gives us 
the reaſon why Agamemnon mentions Pyle, Sparta, and Orchomenos, 
as places where Oreſies might make his reſidence: Sparta was un- 
der the dominion of his brother Menelans : Pyle, of his old friend 
and faithful Counſellor Neftor ; and Orchumenos was a city of great 
ſtrength, and therefore of great ſecurity, We may evidently gather 
from this-paſſage what notion the Ancients had concerning a fu- 
ture ſtate: namely, that perſons after death were entirely ſtrangers 
10 the affairs of this world. For-Oreftes his ſon had flain his mur- 
derer e/fgyſthas, and reign'd in peaceable poſſeſſion of his domini- 
ons; when Agamemnon is ignorant of the whole tranſaction, and 
deſues Ulyſſes to give him information. 


o 


— — 
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Or ſiy in Pyle? for yet he views the light; 
Nor glides a Phantom thro? the realms of night: 

Then I. Thy ſuit is vain, nor can I fay 

$70 If yet he breathes in realms-of chearful days 
Or pale or wan beholds theſe nether skies? 
Truth I revere: For Wiſdom never lies. 
Thus in a tide of tears our ſorrows flow, 
And add new horror to the realms of woe. 
575 Till fide by fide along the dreary coaſt 
Advanc'd Achilles and \Patroclus' ghoſt, 
A friendly pair! near theſe the “ Hylian ſtray d, #4917 
And tow'ring Ajaæ, an illuſtrious made | Ras 
War was his joy, and pleas'd with loud alarms, 
| 5$0 None but Pelides brighter ſhone in arms. 

Thro' the thick gloom his friend Achilles knew, 
And as he ſpeaks the tears deſcend in dew. 

v. 576. mmm Achilles and patroclus gheft.] Homer lets no 
opportunity paſs of celebrating his Heroe Achilles, he cannot fail 
of awakening our attention to hear the ſtory. of this great man at- 
ter death, of whom alive we ſaw ſuch wonders. - Beſides, the Po- 
et pays an honour to true friendſhip; The Perſon whom Achilles 
beſt lov'd on earth, is his chief companion in the other world: a 


very ſtrong argument to cultivate friendſhip with ſincerity. Achii- 
ies here literally fulfils what he promis'd in the Tad, | 


If in the melancholy ſhades below 


The flames of friends and lovers ceaſe to glow, * 
Tet mine ſhall ſacred la; mine undecay d 
Burn on thre' death, and animate my ſhade. 


Com n 


* * 9 * 
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Com'ſt thou alive to view the Stygian bounds, | 
Where the wan Spectres walk eternal rounds ;. 
535 Nor. fear'ſt the dark and diſmal waſte to tread, 
Throng'd with pale ghoſts, familiar with the dead? 
To whom with ſighs: J paſs theſe dreadful gates bog 
To ſeek the Theban, and conſult the Fates: 
For ſtill diſtreſt I rove from coaſt to coaſt, = 
F9o Loſt to my friends, and to my country loſt, 


But ſure the eye of time beholds no name 
So bleſt as thine in all the rolls of fame; 
Alive, we hail'd thee with our guardian Gods, 
And, dead thou rul'ſt a King in theſe abodes. 
$95 Talk not of ruling in this dol'rous gloom, 
Nor think vain words (he cry d) can eaſe my doom; 
Rather I chuſe laboriouſly to bear 
A. weight of woes, and breath the vital air, 


. 


A ſlave to ſome poor hind that toils for bread; 
600 Than reign the ſcepter'd monarch of the dead. 


rr N reader roo — * 


— 
ho te” > 


But 


. \ 


v. 599. A ſlave to ſome poor hind who toils for bread, 

| Than reign the 3 Monarch of the dead.] 

Nothing ſure can give us a more difadvantagious image of a fu- 

ture ſtate, than this ſpeech which Homer puts into the mouth of 

ſo great an Heroe as Achilles, If the Poet intended to ſhew the 

vanity of that deſtructive glory which is purchaſed by the ſword, 

and read a lecture to all the diſturbers of mankind; whom we ab- 

furdly honour as Heroes, it muſt be allow'd he has done it effectu- 

ally: If this was not his deſign, the remark of Plato 3 Repub. is 

not without a. foundation; he there proſcribes this Whole _ 
WO ago. 
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But fay, if in my ſteps my ſon proceeds, 
And emulates his god-like.father's deeds ? 
If at the claſh of 'arms, and ſhout of foes, 
Swells bis bold heart, his boſom nobly glows? 
bog Say if my fire, the rev'rend Peleus reigns | 
Great in his Prhia, and bis throne maintains; 
or weak and old, my youthful arm demands, 
To fix the ſcepter ſtedfaſt in his hands? 


ſage as dangerous to morals, and blames the Poet for making 4- 
chilles — he prefers miſery and ſervitude to all the honours which 
the dead are capable of enjoying. For what, fays he, can make 
death more terrible ro young perſons? and will it not diſpoſe them 
to ſuffer all calamities to avoid it, deter them from expoſing them- 
ſelves to danger, even in defence of their country, and teach them 
to be cowards and ſlaves? Tacian was of Plato's opinion, for he 
mentions this paſſage, and ridicules it in his dialogues. Dacier 
gives a different turn to it, and endeavours to ſhew that there is 
no danger of ſuch conſequences, as Plato draves from it: © Achilles, 
6c adds ſhe, ſpeaks directly contrary to his declared ſentiments and 
actions, and therefore there is no danger he hould perſuade man- 
* kind to prefer ſervitude before death, when he himſelf dy'd ra- 
© ther than not revenge his friend Patroclus. Such words which 
© are contradicted both by the ſentiments and actions of him that 
ce ſpeaks, have on the contrary a very good effect. But I cannot 
come into her opinion, I will ler Achilles anſwer for himſelf out 
of Lucian: e In the other world I was ignorant, ſays he, of the 
« ſtate of the dead, I had not experienced the difference between 
* the two ſtates, when I preferred a little empty glory to life.” 
This is an anſwer to what Dacier advances, for Achilles ſpeaks 
with experience, and yet prefers miſery and life before glory and 
death. I know not how to vindicate Homer, unleſs it be a vindi- 
cation to ſay, that he wrote according to the opinions that anti- 
ently prevail'd in the world; or that like Hercules, while the ve- 
hicle of Achilles is in this ſtare of horror, his ſoul may be in hea- 
ven; eſpecially ſince he received divine honours after death, as well 
as Hercules. Tull. Nat. Deor. 3. Aſtyppalaa Achillem ſanctiſſimè co- 
tit, qui fi Deus eſt, & Orpheus, &c. 


O might 
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O might the lamp of life rekindled burn, 
G1OAnd death releaſe me from the ſilent urn! 
This arm that thunder d o'er the Phrygias plain, 
And ſwelbd the ground with mountains of the ſlain, 
Should vindicate my injur'd Father's fame, 
Cruſh the proud rebel, and aſſert his claim. 
615 Illuſtrious ſhade, (I cry'd) of Peleus fates 
No circumſtance the voice of fame relates ;- 
But hear with pleas'd attention the renown: 
The wars and wiſdom of thy gallant ſon: 
With me from Sqros to the field of fame 
G20 Radiant in arms the blooming Heroe came: 
| When Greece aſſembled all her hundred ſtates 
To ripen counſels, and decide debates, 
Heav'ns! how he charm'd us with a flow of {nſe,. 
And won the heart with manly Bloquence! 
625 He firſt was ſeen of all the Peers to riſe, | 
The third in wiſdum where they all were wiſe; 


\ | 


v. 626. The third in wiſdom J I have not ventu- 
red; to render the Greek literally, Ulyſſes ſays that Neoptolemus was 
ſo wiſe, that only he himſelf ind Ne/or were wiſer; a truth that 

| would appear more graceful, if ſpoken by any other perſon than 
Uhſſes. But perhaps the Poet puts theſe words into his mouth, 
1 he is — to the Phæacians, Who loved themſelves 
to and were full of vain-glory; and confequently they could 
not think ſelf-praiſe a crime in Ulyſſes; on the contrary, it could 
not fail of having a very good effect, as it ſets him off as a perſon 
ef: conſummate wiſdom. | 1 
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But when to try the fortune of the day 
Hoſt mov'd tow'rd hoſt in terrible array, 
| Before the van, impatient for the fight, 

639 With martial port he ſtrode, and ſtern delight; 
Heaps ſtrow d on heaps beneath his fauchion groan's, 
And monuments of dead deform'd the ground. 

The time would fail ſhould I in order tell 
What foes were vanquiſh'd, and what numbers fell; 

635 How, loſt thro? love, Eurypylus was ſlain, 

And round him bled his bold Ceraar train. | i 
| To. 


The Poer excellently ſuſtains the character of Achilles in this in- 
terview: In the Iliad he is deſcrib'd a dutiful fon; and always ex- 
preſſing a tender affection for his father Peleas; in the Odyſſey he 
is drawn in the ſame ſoft colours: In the Thad he is repreſented 
as a man of a ſtrong reſentment; in the Odyſſey, he firſt imagines 
that his father ſuffers, and upon this imagination he immediately 
takes fire, and flies into threats and fury. 

Di@ys, lib. 6. relates, that Peleus was expuls'd from his king- 
dom by Acaſtus, but that Pyrrhus the ſon of Achilles afterwards re- 
veng'd the injury. a 6 

v. 635. How, loft thro love, Eurypylus was ſtain.] It muſt be 

_ own'd that this paſlage is very intricate ; Strabo himſelf complains 
of its obſcurity; The Poet (ſays that Author) rather propoſes an 
Enigma, than a clear Hiſtory: for who are theſe Ceteans, and 
what are theſe preſents of women? and adds, that the Grammarians 
darken, inſtead of clearing the obſcurity, But ir is ne difficulty to 
ſolvetheſe objections from Zuſtat hius. . | 

It is evident from Strabo himſelf, that —— reign'd near the 
river Caicns, over the Myſians, and Pliny confines it to Temthranes 3 
this agrees with what Ovid writes, Metam. 2. | 


- 


Texthrantenſque Caicus, | | 
And Virgil ſhe ws us that Caicus was 2 river of Mya Georg. 4. 


4 | Saxeſumque 
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To Ny no Heroe came of nobler line, 
Or if of nobler, Memnon, it was thine. 
When lion in the horſe receiv'd her doom, 
640 And unſeen armies ambuſh'd in its womb; | 
Greece 


Saxoſmmgne ſonans Hypanis, Myſuſque Caicus, 


But what relation has Caitus to the Cetearns ? Heſychins informs us, 
that they are a people of Myſia, fo call'd from the river Cetimm, 


which runs thro” their country; Kreis, yt, MUS, amo a h. 


boy coc FoTaus Krieg. This river diſcharges it ſelf into the Cai- 
cus, and conſequently the Cet £ans, were Myſians, over whom Eury- 
pylus _— It would be endleſs to tranſcribe the different opi- 
nions of writers cited by Euſtathius; ſome read the verſe thus: 


% 


NG #leivallo yuraunan, eve dupay. 


Then the meaning will be, How they fell far from their wives, for the 
ſake of a reward; that is, for their pay from Hector, who, as it ap- 


pears from the Liad, tax'd the Trojans to pay the auxiliaries, one 
of whom was Exrypylns. Others think the word ſignifies, Great 
ef ſtature, and in this ſenſe we find it uſed in the firſt line of the 
Ochſſe. e ar FEES: 


— be doe. Kras. 


But I have follow'd the firſt opinion, as appearing moſt probable 
and natural: f | 2 
ut how are we to explain the ſecond objection, or yuramdy 
evexe, Jwpoy ? Some (lays 1 underſtand the expreſſion 
as apply d to Neopto/emns, and not Eurppylus; namely, Enrypy/ns 
and his ſoldiers fell by means of the prod of women ; that is, Ne- 
optolemns was led to the war by the promiſe of having Hermione 
in marriage, the daughter of Menelaus, which promiſe occaſion'd 
the death of Eurypylus, by bringing Neoptolemus to the ſiege of Troy, 
Others underſtand it to be ſpoken of a golden vine, ſent by Priam 
to his fiſter A/yoche the mother of Exrypylzs, to induce her to per- 
fuade her fon to undertake this expedition to Troy, where he was 
flain by the ſon of Achilles; this vine was ſaid to be given to Tres 
the father of Priam by Jupiter, as a recompenſe for his carrying 
away his ſon Ganymede to be his cup-bearer ; but this is roo —_ 


950 
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Greece gave her latent warriors to my care, 

'Twas mine on Troy to pour the impriſon'd war: 
Then when the boldeſt boſom beat with fear, 

When the ſtern eyes of Heroes dropp'd a tear; 

64 Fierce in his look his ardent valour glow'd, 

Fluſh'd in his cheek, or ſally'd in his blood; 
Indignant in the dark receſs he ſtands, 

Pants for the battle, and the war demands ; 

His voice breath'd death, and with a martial air 

550 He graſp'd his ſword, and ſhook his glitt'ring ſpear. 
And when the Gods our arms with conqueſt crown'd, 
When Troy's proud bulwarks ſmok'd upon the ground, 
Greece to reward her ſoldier's gallant toils | 


Heap'd high his navy with unnumber' d ſpoils. 


a fable to be followed. Others more probably aſſert, that Priam 
had promis'd one of his daughters to Eurypylus, to engage his aſ- 


ſiſtance in the war; and this agrees very well with Homer's man- 


ner of writing in many places of the I/iad; and there is a great 
reſemblance between Eurypylus in the Odyſſey and Othryoneus in the 
Iliad, lib. 1 3. 460. I EF 


Caſſandra's love he ſonght, with boaſts of pony, 
And promis'd conqueſt was the profer'd dow'r. 


| Spondanns cites a paſſage from Didtys, lib. 4. that very well ex- 


plains theſe difficulties; Inter que tam lata, (nimirum mortem Athil- - 


lis, &c.) Priamo ſupervenit nuncins Emrypylum Telephi filium ex My- 
ſia adventare, quem rex multis antea illectum præmiis, ad poſtremum 
oblatione Caſſandræ confirmaverat, addiderat etiam auream vitem, & 
ob id per popnlos me morabilem. | 


Thus 


| 
| 
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655 Thus great in glory from the din of war 
Safe he return'd, without one hoſtile ſcar; 
Tho! ſpears in iron tempelts rain'd around, 
Yet innocent they play'd, and guiltleſs of a wound. 
While yet I ſpoke, the Shade with tranſport glow'd, 
660 Role in his majeſty and noblier trod; 
With haughty ſtalk he ſought the diſtant glades 
Of warrior Kings, and join'd th'illuſt ious ſhades. 
Now without number ghoſt by ghoſt aroſe, | 
All wailing with unutterable woes. 65 


6 


665 Alone, apart, in diſcontented mood 


A gloomy ſhade, the ſullen Ajax ſtood; 

For ever ſad with proud diſdain he pin'd, 
And the loſt arms for ever ſtuag his mind; 

Thoꝰ to the conteſt Theris gave the laws, 


o And Pallas, by the Trojans judg d the cauſe, 


67 O why 


v. 669. The' to the conteſt Thetis gave the laws, | 
And Pallas, by the Trojans, judg'd the cauſe, ] x 

There are two particulars which want explication in theſe verſes: 
How did Thetis give the law to the conteſt berween Ajax and U- 
Mes; and how could the Trojaws be made judges to determine be- 
tween two Grecian Heroes? Thetrs the mother of Achilles was 2 
Goddeſs, and out of honour to her, the Chiefs of the Grecian army 
propos'd the arms of her ſon as 2 reward to the moſt worthy, and 
Poetry, to give a magnificence to the ſtory, introduces the Goddets 
as acting in perſon What is done upon her account. Thetis may 
roomy be ſaid to be deſirous that the memory of her ſon ſhould 

e honoured; and Homer to expreſs this defire poetically, tells us it 
was the act of that Goddeſs, to propoſe the arms of Achilles as à 


- 


reward to the moſt worthy of the Erecian Heroes. 1 
: 2 


%* 


= 
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O why was I victorious in the ſtrife ; 

O dear-bought honour with fo brave a life! 

With him the ſtrength of war, the ſoldiers pride, 
Our ſecond hope to great Achilles dy'd! 


675 Touch'd at the fight from tears I ſcarce refrain, 


And tender ſorrow thrills in ev'ry vein; | ; 
Penſive and {ad I ſtand, at length accoſt, 
With accents mild, th' inexorable ghoſt. 

Still burns thy rage? and can brave ſouls reſent 


680 Ev'n after death? relent, great Shade, relent! 


Periſh thoſe arms which by the Gods decree 


Accurs d our army with the loſs of thee! 


With thee we fell; Greece wept thy hapleſs fates, 
And ſhook aſtoniſh'd thro' her hundred ſtates ; 


The ſecond difficulty is fully exphain'd by Exftathins : Agamem- 
unn finding it an invidious affair to give the preference to any one 
of the Grecian Heroes, and being willing to avoid the reproach of 
partiality, commanded the Trojan priſoners to be brought before 
the whole army, and ask'd from which of the two Heroes, Ajax 
or Ulyſſes, they had received the greater detriment ; they immedi- 
ately reply'd from Ulyſſes; thus the Trojans adjudg'd.the cauſe. The 
Poet adds, that this was done by Minerva; that is, the affair was 
conducted with wiſdom, the reſult of which in Poetry is uſually 
aſcrib'd to the Goddeſs of it; and no doubt but the Goddeſs of 
Wiſdom muſt always prefer Wiſdom to mere Valour, or an Ulyſſes 
to an Ajax, This decifion is related in a very different manner 


by other Poets; in particular, by Ovid in his Metamorphoſis; but 


Lucian in his Dialogues agrees with Homer in every point very 
circumſtanrially ; and conſequently, with ſome obſcurity ; but what 
I have here ſaid fully explains that dialogue of Lucian as well as 
this paſſage of Homer, 


Not 
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685 Not more, when great Achilles preſt the ground, 
And breath'd his manly fpirit thro' the wound. 
© deem thy fall not ow'd to man's decree, | 
Fove hated Greece, and puniſh'd Greece in thee! 
Turn then, oh peaceful turn, thy wrath controul, 

700 And calm the raging tempeſt of thy ſoul. 

| While yet I ſpeak, the ſhade diſdains to ſtay, 

In filence turns, and ſullen ſtalks away. 


v. 691. =The ſhade diſdains to ſtay, 
In Fes turns, and ſullen ſtalbs away.] 
This ſilence of Ajax was very much admired by the Antients, and 
Longinus propoſes it as an inſtance of the true ſublimity of thought, 
which ſprings from an elevation of ſoul, and not from the diction; 
for a man may be truly ſublime without ſpeaking a word: Thus in 


he could poſſibly have ſpoken. Monſieur Rapin agrees with Longrs 
nus: The ſtubborn untractable Ajax (ſays that Author) could not, 
have made a better return to the compliments full of ſubmiſſion 
which were paid him by U!yſſes, than by a diſdainful and con- 
temptuous filence : Ajax has more the air of grandeur and majeſty, 
when he ſays nothing, than when the Poet makes him ſpeak,” Vir- 
gil was ſenſible of the beauty of it, and paints Dido in the attitude 
of Ajax. Fragnier infinitely prefers the ſilence of Dido to that of 
Ajax; ſhe was a woman diſappointed in love, and therefore no 
wonder if ſhe was greatly nate, and ſunk under the weight 
of the calamity ; but 4jax was a Heroe, and ought to have freed 
himſelf by his courage from ſuch an unworthy degree of reſent- 
ment. But to me there appears no weight in this objection: We 
muſt remember what an Heroe Ajax is, a ſour, ſtubborn, un- 
tractable Heroe; and upon all occaſions given to taciturnity; this is 
his univerſal and notorious character thro' the whole Tad: The 
Poet therefore adapts his deſcription to it, and he is the ſame A- 
Jax in the Odyſſey as be was in the Z/iad: Had this been ſpoken 
of any other Heroe, the criticiſm had been more juſt, but in A- 


jax this ſtubborn ſilence is proper and noble, 


Touch'd 


the ſilence of Ajax there is ſomething more noble, than in any thing 


6( 
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Toucb'd at his ſour retreat, thro' deepeſt night, 
Thro' hell's black bounds I had purſu'd his Aight, "4 
695 And forc'd the ſtubborn ſpectre to reply; g 


But wond'rous viſions drew my curious . 


High on a throne, tremendous to behold, 
Stern Minos waves à mace of burniſh'd gold; - | 
Around ten thouſand thouſand ſpectres ſtand 
700 Throꝰ the wide dome of Dis, a trembling band, 
Still as they plead, the fatal lots he yowls, 
Abſolves the juſt, and dooms the guilty fouls. 
There huge Ori of portentous ſize. 


* 


—  — — — - — 


3 

Swift thro” the gloom a Giant-hunter flies 

15 

„ PRE RS Fra __ | 
1 | 7 : by ; — a . 3 | 
- v. 701. Still as they plead————— The expreſſion in the | 
2 Greck is remarkable, "Hyzvar, 5yacrts T6; that is, © ſtanding and | 
- « (arring;* this is to be referr'd to different perſons; the £5wtris | 
e were the ovydimaga;, or perſons who pleaded the cauſe of theguil- | 
Jy ty or innocent before the infernal judges: The ner were the | 
o perſons for whom they pleaded, or thoſe who were about to re- 
t ceive judgment. I doubt not but this was a cuſtom obſery'd in | 
d the courts of Judicature in the days of Homer. Enſtathins, | 
A v. 703. Orion of portentous ſixe, 
e Swift thro? the gloom a Giant- hunter flies. | 1 
- The diverſion of this infernal hunter may ſeem extraordinary in l 
is purſuing the ſhades of beaſts; bur it was the opinion of the An- | 
e tients, that the ſame paſſions to which men were ſubject on earth | 
7 continued with them in the other world; and their ſhades were | 
n liable to be affected in the ſame manner as their bodies: Thus we | 
1 frequently ſee them ſhedding tears, and Siſyphus ſweats, in rolling "i 


che ſtone up the mountain, Virgil. 
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705 A pond'rous mace of braſs with direful ſway 
Aloft he whirls, to cruſh the favage prey; 
Stern beaſts in trains that by his truncheon fell, - 
Now griſly forms, ſhoot oer the lawns of hell. 


Stant terra defixa haſte, paſſimgne ſoluti 
Per campos paſcuninr equi, que cura nitentes 
Paſcere eqaos eadem ſequitnr tellure repaſto. 
And again. | | 
Cure non ipsa in morte 1 
1 cannot but be of « opinion that Milton has far ſurpaſs d both hs 
Greek and the Romam Poet, in the deſcription of the employment 


of the fall'n Angels in Hell, as the Ideas are more noble and ſuita - 
dle ro the chara ers he deſcribes os: 


Part on the plain, or in the air ſublime 
Upon the wing, or in ſwift race contend, 
As at th'Olympian games or Pythian fields: 
Part curb the fiery ſteeds, or ſhun the goal 
With rapid wheels, or fronted brigades ferm. 
Others with vaſt Typhzan rage more fell _ 
Rend ap both rocks, and bills, and ride the. air 
In 5 Hell ſcarce. bolds the mild aproar. 
., mr mild 
e in a. ſilent valley, ſing 
With notes Angelical to many an harps 
Their own heroic deed gomnnmn x | 
The ſong was partial, but the harmony 
Suſpended Hell, and took with raviſkment 


Thy thronging andience, &c. 5 


— 
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There Tiry#s large and long. in fetters bound, 

710 Oerſpreads nine acres of infernal ground 
Two rav' nous vulturs furious for their food 
Scream o'er the fiend, and riot in his blood, 
"Ea ＋— 


v. 709. There Tityus ] It is needleſs to mention chat 
Virgil has adorn'd his e deſccat into Hell with moſt of theſe fables 
bofrow'd from Homer; It is equally unneceſſary to relate what an- 

05 ſays of theſe fabled 1 ons, * their hiftories ; but the mo- 

— them all is obſerv'd by Enftathins, and fully explain'd by La- 
cretius, which I will lay Mas from Mr. kg ej 8 anten. 


ce diſmal tales that Poets tell 

Are verify'd on earth, and not in hell; 

No Tantalus looks with a fearful eye, 

Or dreads th impending rock to cruſh him from on high ; 
No Tityus, torn by Pulturs, lies in hell, 

Nor could the lobes of his rank Buer ſwell. 

To that prodigious maſs, for their eternal meal, 

But he's the Tityus, who, by love oppreſs'd, 

Or tyrant paſſion preying on his breaſt, 
And ever anxious thoughts, is robb'd of reſt, 

The Siſyphus is he, whom noiſe and ſtrife 

Seduce from all the ſoft retreats of life, 

Do ver the government, diſturb the laws, 

Drunk with the fumes of popular applanſes 

He courts the giddy crond to make him greats, 
And ſweats and toils in vain, to mount the ſou"'teign ft 
For {ill to aim at pow'r, and till to fail, 

Ever to ſtrive, and never to prevail, 

What is it, but in reaſoms true accomt, 

To heave the ftone againſt the riſmg mount ? 


I will only add the reaſon from Exſtathins, why Tityzs * fabled 
to be the ſon of the earth; it was from his > Gains immers'd in 


worldly cares, and from his _— all his affections upon the 
earth. 


* 
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Inceſſant gore the liver in his breaſt, 

Th' immortal liver grows, and gives th' immortal feaſt, 

J1F For as o'er Panope's enamel'd plains | 
Latona journey'd to the Pythian fanes, 
With haughty love th audacious monſter ſtrove | 
To force the Goddefs, and to rival Fove. 
© There Tuntalus along the Srygian bounds 

20 Pours out deep groans; (with groans all hell reſounds) 
Ev'n in the circling floods refreſhment craves, 
And pines with thirſt amidſt a ſea of waves: 
When to the water. he his lip applies, 5 

I Back from his lip the treach'rous' water flies. 

; | N Above, beneath, around- his hapleſs head, 

Fil Trees of all kinds delicious fruitage ſpread; 
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earth, as if he had ſprung from it; this isalluded by the expreſſion 
NG; fy derrid t. Spondanus gives us another reaſon; Elara be- 
ing pregnant by Fapiter, he to avoid the jealouſy of _ conceal - 
ed her in a cavern of the earth, where Tityns being born, is fabled 
to be the ſon of the earth: He adds, that the fiction of his co- 
vering nine acres, aroſe from that ſpace of ground which was en- 
cloſed for his place of burial, Perhaps the ſtory of Tautalus was 
invented ſolely to paint the nature of a covetous perſon, who ſtarves 
amidft plenty, like Tuntalus in the midſt of water. Thus Horace 


applies ir, Satyr. 1. v. 70. ä 
| 5 Tuntalus à labris ſiciens fugientia captat 
Tv Flumina. qnid rides? mutato nomine de te 
it Fabula narratur. congeſtis nndique ſaccis 
Tudormis inhians, & tanquam parcere ſacris 
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There figs sky-dy'd, a purple hue diſcloſe, 
Green looks the olive, the pomegranate gtbws, 
There dangling pears exalted ſcents unfold, 


730 And yellow apples ripen into gold; 


The fruit he ftrives to ſeize: but blaſts ariſe, 
Toſs it on high, and whirl it to the skies. 
I turn'd my eye, and as I turn'd ſurvey'd 


A mournful viſion! the Siſyplyan fhade z 


735 With many a weary ſtep, and many a groan, 


Up the high hill he heaves a huge round ſtone ; 
yy - 1286 Fbe 


V. 736. Up the high hill he heaves a huge rommd ſtone.] This is 
4 very remarkable inſtance of the beauty of Homer's verſification; 
it is taken notice of by Euſtathius, but copiouſſy explain'd by Di- 
 enyſins Halicarn. in his treatife of placing of words. | 
 Aday gaga re Ti) eptoy eh, 
Hv & jay here XepTiv D Tooly Thy 
Aday dv wean: 


Here (ſays Dionyſins) we ſee in the choice and diſpoſition of the 
words the fact which they deſcribe; the weight of the ſtone,” and 
the ftriving to heave it up the mountain: To effect this, Hemer 
clogs the verſe with Spondees or long ſyllables, and leaves the 
| vowels open, as in azay, and in dent, which two words it is 
impoſſible to pronounce without heſitation and difficulty; the very 
Words and ſyllables are heavy, and as it were make reſiſtance in 

the pronounciation, to expreſs the heavineſs of the ſtone, and the 
difficulty with which it is forced up the mountain. To give the 
Engliſh Reader à faint image of the beauty of rhe kid in the- 
tranſlation, I have loaded the verſe with monoſyllables, and theſe: 


almoſt all begin with Aſpirates 


Up the high hill he heaves a huge ronnd fone, 
| G 3 | | Hemer 
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The huge round ftone, reſulting with a bound, | 
Thunders impetuous down, and ſmoaks along the grou 
Again the reſtleſs orb his toil renews, 4 
740 Duſt mounts in clouds, and ſweat deſcends in dews. 
Now I the ſtrength of Hercules behold, 
A tow'ring ſpectre of gigantic mold, | 7 
A ſhadowy form! for high in heav'n's abodes 
Himſelf refides, a God among the Gods; 
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There 
N. mer is no leſs happy in deſcribing the ruſhing down of the 7. 
Kone from the top of the mountain, | 


Is it not evident, {continues neger that the ſwiftneſs of the 
verſe imitates the celerity of the ſtone in its deſcent; nay, that the 
verſe runs with the greater rapidity ? What is the cauſe of this? It 
is becauſe there is not one monoſyllable in the line, and but two. 
diſſyllables, ten of the ſyllsbles are ſhort, and net one ſpondee in 
it, except one that could not be avoided at the concluſion of it ; 
there is no hiatus or gap between word and word, no vowels left 
open to retard the celerity of it; the whole ſeems to be but one word, 
the ſyllables melt into one another, and flow away with the ut- 
moſt rapidity in a torrent of Dactyls. I was too ſenſible of the 
beauty of this not to endeavour to imitate it, tho' unſucceſsfully : I 
have therefore thrown it into the ſwifcneſs of an Alexangrine, to 
ms it of a more proportionable number of ſyllables with the 
Greek. | | 
I refer the Reader for a fuller explication of theſe verſes to 
D ? iS, - : 
_- =—o—FHercules, a ſhadowy form. This is the paſlage for- 
merly referr'd to in theſe annotations, to prove that Hercn.es was 
in heaven, while his ſhade was in the infernal regions; a full evi- 
dence of the partition of the human compoſition into three parts: 
The body is buried in the earth; the image or bid uh deſcends in. 


I departed; and the fou!, or the divine parc of 
to che regions of the dep ; 1 p mas 
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745 There in the bright aſſemblies of the skies, 
He Nectar quaffs, and Hebe crowns his joys, 
Here hovering ghoſts, like fowl, his ſhade ſurround, 
And clang their pinions'with terrific ſound; 
Gloomy as night he ſtands, in act to throw 
750 Thiaerial arrow from the twanging bow. 
Around his breaſt a wond'rous Zone is row d. 
Where woodland monſters prin in fretted gold, 
There ſullen Lions ſternly ſeem to roar, 
The bear to grow], to foam the tusky boar: 
»55 There war and havoc and deſtruction ſtood, 
And vengeful murther red with human bloods 
Thus terribly adorn'd the figures ſhine, 
Joimitably wrought with skill divine. 


man, is receiv'd into Heaven: Thus the body of Zercalerwas conſumed 
In the flames, his image is in Hell, and his ſoul in Heaven. There 
is a beautiful moral couch'd inthe fable of his being married to He- 
Je, or youth, after death; to imply, that a perpetual youth or a repu- 
tation which never grows old, is the reward of thoſe Heroes, who 
like Hercules employ their courage for the good of humankind. 
V. 758. Tabel wrong hi with Skill divine] This verſe 18 
not without obſcurity; Euſtat nus gives us ſeveral interpretati- 
ons of it. | 
Mi nes ves, A d ANIS vi cee. 
The negative An, by being repeated, ſeems to be redundant; and 
this in a great meaſure occaſions the difficulty; but in the Greek 
language two negatives more ſtrongly deny; this being premis'd, 
we may read the verſe as if the former wy were abſent, and then 


_ the meaning will be, He that made this Zone, never made any 
ö en 4 ec thing. 
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The mighty ghoſt advanc'd with awful look, 


760 And turning his grim viſage, ſternly ſpoke. 


O exercis'd in grief! by arts re fins! | 
O taught to bear the wrongs. of baſe mankind! 
Such, ſuch was I! ſtill toſt from care to care, 
While in your world I drew the vital air; 


765 Ev'n I who from the Lord of thunders roſe, 
. Bore foils and dangers, and a weight of woes; 


To a baſe Monarch ſtill a Cave confin d. 5 
(The hardeſt bondage to a gen rous mind!) _ 


te thing equal to it:“ as if we ſhould ſay, tha: Phidias who made 


the ſtatue of Japiter never made any other ſtatue like it; that is, he 
employed the whole power of his skill upon it. Others underſtand 
the verſe as an execration: Oh never, never may the hand that made 
it, make any thing again ſo terrible as this Zone! And this will give 
ſome reaſon for the repetition of the negative particles. Dacier ap- 


proves of this latter explication, and moralizes upon it: It pro- 


ceeds (ſays ſhe) from a tender ſentiment of humanity in Ulyſſes, 
who wiſhes that there may never more be occaſion for ſuch a de- 


_ fign, as the artiſt executed in this belt of Hercules; that there may 


be no more giants to conquer, no more monſters to tame, or no 
more human blood be ſhed. I wiſh that ſuch a pious and well- 
rur'd explication were to be drawn from the paſſage! Bur how 
is it 
e when he had been in his grave ſome Centuries? (for ſuch 
2 diſtance there was between the days of Hercules and Ulyſſts ;) 
and conſequently it would be impertinent to with it. I have there- 
fore followed the former interpretation. I will only add, that this 
belt of Hercules is the reverſe of the girdle of Venus; in that, there 


is a collection of every thing that is amiable, In this, a variety of 


horrors ; but both are maſter-pieces in their, Kind. 


Down 


Mble that the artiſt who made this Zone ſhould ever make 


«. Þ» 
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Down to theſe worlds I trod the diſmal way, 

770 And drag'd the three · mouth d dog to upper day; 
Ev'n bell I conquer 'd, thro? the friendly ad 

Of Maia's offspring and the martial Maid. 

Thus he, nor deign'd for our reply to ſtay, 

| ' But turning fatk'd with giant ſtrides away. + kd 


775 Curious to view the Kings of antient days,. 


The mighty dead that live in endleſs praiſe, 
Reſolv'd I ſtand; and haply had ſurvey'd_ 
The god-like Theſeus, and Perithous ſhade ;- 
2 > W110 38 Bat 


v. 769. Down to theſe worlds I trod the diſmal way.] Nothing 
can be more artfully inſerted than the mention of this deſcent of 
Hercules into the regions of the dead: Ulyſſes ſhews by it at leaſt that 
it was a. vulgar opinion, and conſequently within the degrees of 
poetical probability; a Poet being at liberty to follow common 
fame: In particular, it could not il of having a full effect upon 

his Pheacian auditors, not only as it in ſome meaſure ſets him upon 
a level with Hercules, but as it is an example of a like undertaking 
with this which he has been relating, and therefore a probable- 

method to gain their belief of it. Exftathins. a 

v. 777. — And haply had ſiruey d 
De God-like-Theſeus - . we” SB 
Plutarch in his life of Theſens informs us, that this verſe has been 
thought not genuine; but added to the Odyſſey in honour of the 
Athenians by Piſiſtratns. | | 
The Poet ſhews us that he had ſtill a noble fund of invention, 
and had it in his power to open new ſcenes of wonder and enter- 
tainment; but that this infernal Epifode might not be too long, he 
ſnifts the ſcene: The invention of the Gorgon, which terrifies him 
from a longer abode in theſe realms of darkneſs gives a probable 

reaſon for his immediate return. Euſtatbius informs us A- 
thenæus, that Alexander the Mydian writes in his Hiſtory of Ani- 
mals, that there really was a creature in Zybia, which the Nomades - 
call's a Gorgon; it reſembled * Ram, or as ſome affirm a calf; 

= 4 4 whole. 
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But ſwerms of ſpectres roſe from deepeſt hell, 
780 With bloodleſs viſage, and with hideous yell, 
FTbey ſcream, they ſhriek; fad groans and diſmal ſounds 
Stun my ſcar?d ears, and pierce hell's utmoſt bounds. 
No more my heart the diſmal din ſuſtains, | 
And my cold blood hangs ſhiy'ring in my veins; 
785 Leſt Corgan riſing from th'infernal lakes, 
With horrors arm'd, and curls of hiſſing ſaakes, i 
Should fix me, ſtiffen d at the monſtrous fight, | 
A ſtony image, in eternal night! 
Strait from the direful coaſt to purer air 
790 I ſpeed my flight, and to my mates repair, 
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whoſe breath was of fuch a poi ſonous nature, as to kill all that 
approach'd it: In the ſame region the Catoleptim is found, a 
creature like a bull, whoſe eyes are fo fix'd in the head as chiefly 
1 . downward; Pliny calls it Catobicpas, lib. 8. cap. 21. which 
is ke wiſe ſuppoſed to Kill with its eyes: The Gorgon (proceeds 
Athereus) bas its heir hanging over its eyes down from the fore- 
head, of fuch thickneſs that it ſearce is able to remove it, to 
guide it ſelf from danger; bur it kills not by its breach, but with 
emanations darted from its eyes: The beaſt was well known in 
the rime of Marius, for certain of his ſoldiers ſeeing it? miſtook 
it fora wild ſheep, and 1 it to take it; but the hair being 
removed by the motion of its flying, it flew all upon whom it 
Took'd: at length the Nemades, who knew the nature of the beaſt, 
deſtroy'd it with darts at a diſtance, and carried it to the General 
Marias. Howloever little truth there be in this ſtory, it is a ſuf- 
fcient ground for poetical fictions, and all che fables that are aſcrib'd 
to the Gorgon. | a e 
V. 789. ——To payer air 


I ſpeed my Fuge 3 | 
Ir may not probably be unpleaſant to the Reader, to obſerve the 
manner how the two great Poets Homer and Virgil cloſe the — 
| 2 0 
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My mates aſcend the ſhip; they ſtrike their oars;, 
The mountains leſſen, and retreat the ſhores ; 


Swift o'er the waves we fly; the freſf'ning gales 
Sing thro' the ſhrouds, and ftretch the ſwelling ſails. 


of their infernal adventures, by reſtoring their Heroes to the earth. 

Ulyſſes returns by the ſame way he deſcended, of which we have 
a plain deſcription in the beginning of this book: Virgil takes a 
different method, he borrows his concluſion from another part of 
Homer; in which he deſcribes the two gates of ſleep; the one is 
ivory, the other of horn: Thro' the ivory gate, iſſue falſhoods, 
through the gate of horn truths: Virgil diſmiſſes Æneas through 
the gate of falſhood: Now what is this, but to inform us that 
all that he relates is nothing but a dream, and that dream a 
falſhood ? I ſubmit it to the Critics who are more diſpoſed to 
find fault than I am, to determine whether Virgil ought to be 
cenſured for ſuch an acknowledgment, or prais'd for his inge 


nuity ? 
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The ARGUMENT. 
The Sirens, Scylla, and Charybdis. 


He relates, how after his return ſrom the Shades, he 
was ſent by Circe on his voyage, by the coaſt of the 
Sirens, and by the ftretght of Seylla and Cha- 
rybdis: The manner in which he eſcap d thoſe 
dangers: How being caſt on the Iſland T rinacria, 
his companions deſtray'd the Oxen of the Sun: 

The vengeance that follow'd; bow all periſh'd by 

- Pipwreck except himſelf, who ſwimming on the 
maſt of the ſhip, arriv'd on the Iſland of Ca- 
lypſo. . With which his narration concludes. 
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TWELFTH BOOK 


ODYSSEY. 


TFTTFRIHUS cer the rolling ſurge the veſſel flies, 
'T Till from the waves th' Eeæan hills ariſe. 
Here the gay Morn reſides in radiant bow rs, 

Here keeps her revels with the dancing Hours; 


Here 


We are now drawing to à concluſion of the Epiſodic narration 
of the Odyſſey; it may therefore not be unentertaining to ſpeak 
ſomething concerning the nature of it, before we diſmiſs it. 
There are two ways of relating paſt ſubjects: the one, fimply 

and methodically by a plain rehearſal, and this is the province of 
Hiſtory ; the other arcifictally, where the Author makes no appear- 
ance in perſon, but introduces Speakers, and this is the practice 
of Epic Poetry. By this method the Poet brings upon the ſtage 
thoſe very perſons who perform'd the action he _— he 
makes them ſpeak and act over again the words and actions they 
fpoke or perform'd before, and in ſome fort tranſports his audi- 

dos 
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5 Here Phoebus rifing in th? etherial war, 
| Thro' heav'n's bright portals pours the beamy day. 


tors to the time when, and the places where, the action was done. 
This method is of great uſe, it prevents the Poet from deliver- 
ing his tory in a plain ſimple way like an Hiſtorian, it makes the 
Auditors witneſſes of it, and the action diſcovers itſelf,  'Thus for 
inſtance, it is not Homer but Ulyſſes who ſpeaks; the Poet. is with- 
drawn, and the Heroe whoſe ſtory we hear is as it were rais'd 
from the grave, and relates it in perſon to the audience. Axiſtotle 
obſerves, that the Epic Poem ought to be Dramatic, that is active; 
Homer (ſays that Author) ought to be eſpecially commended for 
being the only Poet who knew exactly what to do; he ſpeaks lit- 
tle himſelf, but introduces ſome of his perſons, a man or a woman, 
a God or a Goddeſs; and this renders his. Poem active or drama- 
tic. Narration is the very ſoul that animates the Poem, it gives 
an opportunity'to the Poet to adorn it with different Epiſodes; it 
Nas, as it were, the whole world for irs ſtage, and gives him liber- 
ty to ſearch thro* the Creation for incidents or adventures for the 
employment of his Heroes: Thus for inſtance, he was at liberty ro 
aſcribe the ſeveral dangers of Scylla and Charybdis, of Polypheme and | 
«Antiphates to Ulyſſes; tho? that Heroe had been as unacquainted | 
with thoſe dangers, as ÆAneas was in reality with Did; the choice | 
of the Epiſodes being not eſſential, but arbitrary. | 
In ſhort, it is from this Epiſodic narzation that the Poet could | 
at all find room to place theſe Epiſodes in the Odyſſey. Ariſtotle, I | 
confeſs, has ſer no preciſe limits to the time of the action, but the T 
Critics in general confine it to one Campaign; at leaſt, they affirm | 
this to be the moſt perfect duration, according to the model of the | 
Mad and Odyſſey. Now this Epiſodic narration gives the Poet | 
an opportunity to relate all that is contain'd in four books with- 
out breaking in upon the time of the action: for all that we 
read between the eighth book and the thirteenth comprehends on- 
Iy the ſpace of one evening; namely, the evening of the thirty third | 
ay. The Poet inſerts all the adventures that happen'd to Ulyſſes in 
almoſt ten years from his departure from Troy, into the compaſs > 
of one evening by way of narration, and ſo maintains the Unity 
both of the time and action. | yy a 
I ſpeak not of the Narration in general; concerning which the 
curious may conſult Beſſu, or Dryden's preface to the tranſlation 
of the ueis. 2 | | 
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At once we fix our haulſers on the land, 


At once deſcend, and preſs the deſart fand; 
7 Ii tee no,, as 


v. 1. Thns o'er the rolling furge ] The words in the 
original are ToTo ore prov wieaxvoro, Which Strabo judges to mean no 
more than a part of the ocean, for if it be otherwiſe underſtood it 
will be a tautology, and who would write that he went ont of the 
ocean into the ocean, as it muſt be rendered if 7oT«p45s be the ſame 
with Seaa77% in the next line? But it is 2 better to un- 
derſtand the paſſage literally and plainly, only to denote the place 
from whence Ulyſſes return'd from his infernal voyage; that is, 
from the extremity of the Ocean. It is uſual for the waves of the 
ſea to bear violeily and rapidly upon the ſame ſhores, the waters 
being pent up by the nearneſs of the land, and therefore forming 
a current, or ps. So that the expreſhon means no more than 
Ulyſſts ſurmounted this current, and then gain'd the wide Ocean. 

Ir is likewiſe evident from the beginning of this book, that U- 
Iyſſes paſs'd only one night in Hell; for he arriv'd at the Cimmeri- 
aus in one day, faw the viſions of Hell in the following night, 
and in the ſpace of the next day returned from the Cimmerians in 
the evening to Circe's Iſland, as appears from his going to repoſe 
immediately upon his landing. | 
It may be further prov'd that this was a Nocturnal interviews 
from the nature of the magical incantations which were always 
perform'd by night; all facrifices were offer'd by night to the in- 
Frnal wers, the offering it ſelf was black, to repreſent the king- 
dom of darkneſs: Thus alſo in other Poets the Moon is faid to 
turn pale at theſe magical rites, or as Virgil expreſſes it, | 


Carmina wel cœlo poſſunt deductre lunam. 


And indeed, as Euſtathius obſerves (from whom this note is chief- 

ly tranſlated) it would have been abſurd to have repreſented the 

realms of darkneſs ſurvey'd by the light of the day. | 
v. 3. Here the gay Morn reſides in radiant bow'rs, | 

Hs ere keeps her revell ks | 

For how is it poſſible to ſup 


This paſſage is full of 8 
oſe this Iſland of Circe to be the reſidence of the Morning; that 


1 for the day to riſe immediately upon it, when it is known to 
lie in a weſtern ſituation? Some have imagin'd that this is ſpoken 
folely with reſpe& to Ulyſſes, who returning from the ſhades, might 
properly fay that he arriv'd at the place where the day reſides, that 
is to a place-enlighren'd by the ſun. Others underſtand it — 
3 | | | CSE TS SR291 TAtty 
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There worn and waſted, loſe our cares in ſleep 

10 To the hoarſe murmurs of the rowling deep. 

Soon as the morn reſtor'd the day, we pay d 
Sepulchral honours to Elpener's ſhade. 
Now by the axe the ruſhing foreſt bends, 

| And the huge pyle along the ſhore aſcends. 
a v7 - irq ol et oh Around 


ratively, wirh-refpedt eo the Cinmerions, or rather to the realms of 


death, which Homer places in the weſt; with regard to theſe, Exe 


may be ſaid to lie in the eaſt, or in the poetical language, ro be 
the reſidence of the morning. Beſides the Circaan promontory is 
of an extraordinary altitude, and conſequently the beams at ſun- 
Filing may fall upon it; nay, it is ſaid to be illuſtrated by the Sun 
even by night. Others have conjectur' d, that what is here ſaid im- 
== no more than that Uiyfes landed upon the eaſtern parts of the 


: And laſtly, others not improbably refer the whole to the 


word Ocean in the former line, and then the whole paſſage will 
be clear, and agree with the fable of the Sun's riſing and ſetting in 
the Ocean. This is what Euflathiut remarks, who adds, that the 
Antients underſtond xi het to ſignify dance, hut Xp, the re. 
gions of the morning... I have tranſſated it in the former ſenſe, ac- 
cording to the e t of moſt intenpreters: And I am perſuaded 
it is uſed to dente the pleaſure and gaiety which the Sun reſtores 
to the whole Creation, when diſpelling the melancholy darkneſs, 
he reſtores light and gladneſs to the earth; which is imag'd to us 
by the playing or dancing of the firſt beams of the Sun; or rather 
of Axrora, who properly may be ſaid to dance, being a Goddeſs. 
Dacier renders 559%, dances; but gudges that Humer here follows 2 
fabulous Geography, and that as he tranſported the Cimmerians with 
all their dar kneſs ftom the Baſp horas to Campania; fo likewiſe he 
now removes Ææa with all its light from Cholchis into Italy: and 
therefore the Peer gives the properties and fituation to the Iſland 
of iGirce, which are only true of the eaſtern Cholchis. 
It is very evident (cantinuesſhe) that Homer was perfectly ac- 
quainted with the Pbænician ory; he tells us that E/penor was bu- 
reed upen the promontory on the ſea-ſhores, and that it was called 


by his name, Efpexor. Now the Phenicians, who endeavour'd to 


naturalize all names in their own language, affirm'd, according to 


Boockerz, thar this promontory was not ſo call'd from * 
| om 


20 


1 
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15 Around we. ſtand, a.melancholy train, 
And a loud groan re-ecchoes from the main. 
Fierce o'er the Pyre, by fanning breezes ſpread, 
The hungry flame devours the ſilent dead. 
A riſing tomb, the ſilent dead to grace, 


20 Faſt by the roarings of the main we place; \ | 

| The riſing tomb a lofty column bore, | | 
And high above it roſe the tapering oar. | 
Mean-time the “ Goddeſs our return:ſurvey'd #lirees. | 


From the pale ghoſts, and hell's tremendaus ſhade. 


| from their word Hilbinor, which ſignifies, bi albeſcit lux matat na; 

that is, © where the dawning of the day begins to appear: This 

romontory being of great height, the rays of the morning might: 

| l upon it; and this cradition might furniſh Homer wich his hott» 

| on of the bow'rs, and dances of it. | 1 | | 

What may ſeem to confirm Dacier's opinion of the tranſporta- | 
tion of Cholchis into,Tealy, is the immediate mention the Poet makes f 
of Faſon, and c/xtes King of Cholchis: Beſides the Antients believ- 
ed Phaſis, a river of Cholchis, to be the bounds of the habitable o- 
riental world: and c/£za being the capital of it, lying upon the 
Phaſis, it might very rationally be miſtaken for the place Where the 
Sun roſe; thus Mimnermus writes, 


"AtTao Tow TH; 3 winnie nin 
Axcrivec YpuTico KtiaTa; ty Sand pes 


"Qucays rap xyines iv Ae Files Ile. 


That is, © the city of <Afotes where the rays of the Sun appear 
« in a bed of gold, above the margin of the Ocean, where the di- 
e vine Jaſon arriv'd:“ This is an evidence that the Poer was 
well acquainred with Antiquity, and that (as S:rabo judges) his 
aſtoniſhing fictions have truth for their foundation. | 


Swift 
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B 
25 Swift ſhe deſcends: A train of nymphs divine 5 
Bear the rich viands and the generous wine: On 


* Circe. In act to ſpeak the Pow'r of magic ſtands, 
And graceful thus accoſts the lining bands. | Ti 
O ſons of woe! decreed by adverſe fates 
30 Alive to paſs thro' hell's eternal gates! 
All, ſoon or late, are doom'd that path to tread; ; 


More wretched you! twice number'd with the dead! of 
This day adjourn your cares; exalt your ſouls, 4 
Indulge the taſte, and drein the ſparkling bowls: Uh 
3 2 And when the morn unveils her ſaffron ray, 
Spread your broad fails, and plow the liquid way: = 
Lo I this night, your faithful guide, explain 8 
Tous woes by land, your dangers on the main. x 
The Goddeſs ſpoke; in feaſts we waſte the day, % 
40˙ il Phabus downward phung'd his burning ray; me 
Then fable Night aſcends, and balm y reſt ba 
Seals ey'ry eye, and calms the troubled breaſt. A 7 
Then curious ſhe commands me to relate - 
| The dreadful ſcenes of Plute's dreary ſtate. — 
| 45 Sbe ſate in filence while the tale I tell. — 
f The wond rous viſions, and the laws of Hell. r 
im Then thus: The lot of man the Gods diſpoſe; | 0 
| Theſe ills are paſt ; now hear * future woes. ligk 


O Prinec 1 
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O Prince attend! ſome fav'ring pow'r be kind. 
0 And print th' important ſtory on thy mind! 
Next, where the Sirens dwell, you plow the ſeas ; 
Their ſong is death, and makes deſtruction pleaſe. 
3 Unbleſt 


- 


v. 51. Next, where the Sirens dwell===—] The Critics have 


greatly labour'd to explain what was the foundation of this fiction 


of the Sirens, We are told by ſome, that the Sirens were Queens 
of certain ſmall Iflands, named Sirenuſe, that lie near Capreæ in 
Italy, and chiefly inhabited the promontory of Minerva, upon the 
top of which that Goddeſs had a temple, as ſome affirm, built by 
Ulyſſes, according to this verſe of Seneca, Epiſt. 77. 


Alta procelloſo fpeculatur vertice Pallas. 


Here, there was a renown'd Academy in the reign of the Sirens, 


famous for Eloquence and the liberal Sciences, which gave occaſi- 
on for the invention of this fable of the ſweetneſs of the voice, 
and attracting ſongs of the Sirens. Bur why then are they fabled 


to be deſtroyers, and painted in ſuch dreadful colours? We are told 


that at laſt the Students abus'd their knowledge, ta the colouring 
of wrong, the corruption of manners, and ſubverſion of govern- 
ment; that is, In the language of Poetry, they were feign'd to be 


transform'd into monſters, and with their muſic to have entic'd - 
paſlengers to their ruin, who there conſum'd their patrimonies, 
and poiſon'd their virtues with riot and effeminacy. The place 


is now call'd Maſſa, In the days of Homer the Sirens were tabled 
to be two only in number, as appears from his ſpeaking of them 


in the dual, as tra Fupivory, viooy Zwupivorry; their names (adds 


Euſtathius) were Thelxiepea, and Az/a:pheme. Other writers, in 
particular Lycophron, mention three Sirens, Ligæa, Parthenope, and 
Lencoſia, Some are of opinion (continues the ſame Author) that 


they were Jex rie ai. d reipid ac; that is, © ſinging women and 


© harlo:s,” who by the ſweetneſs of their voices drew the unwary 
to ruin their health and fortune: Others tell us of a certain Bay 


contraQed within winding ſtreights and broken cliffs, which by 


the ſinging of the winds, and beating of the waters, returns a de- 


lightful harmony; that allures the paſſenger to approach, who is 
immediately thrown againſt the rocks, and ſwallow'd up by the 


violent eddies. 
But 
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Vableſt the man, whom muſic wins to ſtay ' 
Nigh the curſt ſhore, and liſten to'the lay; 

55 No more that wretch ſhall view the joys of life, | 
His blooming offspring, or his beauteous wife! | 
In verdant meads they ſport, and wide around 7 
Lie human bones, that whiten all the ground; 
The ground polluted floats with human gore, | 

60 And human carnage taints the dreadful ſhore. | 


But others underſtand the whole paſſige allegorically, or as a fa. 

ble containing an excellent moral, to ſnew that if we ſuffer our Jo 4 
ſelves co be too much allur'd by the pleaſures of an idle lite, 
the end will be deſtruction: thus Horace moralizes it; 


— 72 improba Siren 


But the fable may be apply'd to all pleaſures in general, which if 

too eagerly purſu'd betray the uncautious into ruin; while wiſe 

men, like Ulyſſes, making uſe of their reaſon ſtop their ears againſt 

their inſinuations. 1 
Around - 


v. 57. 

| Lie haman bones, that whiten all the g 
There is 2 great ſimilitude between this paſſage and the words of 
Solomen in che Proverbs, where there is a moſt beautiful deſcription « 

of an harlot, in the eighth and ninth chapters, | 
T beheld among the ſimple ones, I diſcerned among the youths, 4 0 
Young man void of underſtanding; and behold there met him a woman * 
with the attire of an harlot, and ſubtil of heart, &c. With her much «> 
Jair ſpeech ſhe cauſed him to yield, ſhe forced him with the flattering " 
F her lips: he goeth after her firaightway, as an Ox goeth to the 
anghter, but he knoweth not that the dead are there, and her gueſts 0 

are in the depths of Hell, 


This may ſerve for a comment upon Homer, and it is an inſtance, ic 
that without any violence the nature of Harlots may be concea!'d " 
under the table of the $5705. | | | 1 

ce 
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Fly. ſift the dang/rous .coalt; let ev'ry; ear 


Be ſtop'd againſt the ſong,! tis death to hear! 
Firm to the maſt with chains thy ſelf be bound, 
Nor truſt thy virtue to th enchanting ſound. 


The boiling billows thuad'ring roll below ; 


Be every fetter ſtrain'd, and added band to band. 
Theſe ſeas o erpaſs d, be wiſe! but I refrain 

To mark diſtinct thy voyage o'er the main: 

New horrors riſe! let prudence be thy guide, 


o And guard thy various paſſage thro'-the tyde. 


High o'er the main two Rocks exalt their brow, 


Tho- 


v. 71. High er the main two - Rocks There is 
undoubtedly a great amplification in the defcription of Scylla and 
Charybats; it may not therefore be unneceſſary to lay the 


Reader, what is truth and what fiftbons 


 Thucydides, ib; 4. chus deſcribes its This ſtreight is the ſex 


* that, lows between Rhegium and-Meſſens,' where at the narrow- 
« eft diſtance, Sicily is divided from the Continent; and this is 


* that part of the ſea which Ulyſſzs is ſaid to have paſs'd, and*ris 


©, call'd Charyhdis: This ſea, by reaſon of the ſtreights, and the con · 
* courſe of the Yrrhene and . Sicilian ſeas breaking violently into 
© it, and there raiſing great commotions, is with good reaſon cal- 
© led Xa28Fnz or deſtructive.” Chambais ſtands on the coaſt ot 
Sicly; Scyila on the coaſt of Italy. | | | | 
Mr: Sandys examin'd theſe rocks and feas with a particular view 
to the deſcriptions of the Poets: Speaking of iCharybais, he writes, 
When the winds begin to ruffle, eſpecially from the ſouth, it 
* fogfowih runs round with violent eddies, ſo that many veſſels 
«* miſcarry by it. The ſtream thro? the ſtreight runs toward the 


« Inian, and part of it ſets into the haven, which turning about, 


and meeting with other ſtreams makes ſo violent an encounter 
« thac 
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« that ſhips are glad to prevent the danger by coming to an an- 


c chor. Scylla, adds he, is ſeated in the midſt of a bay, upon 


« the neck of a narrow mountain, which thruſts ir ſelf into the 
« ſea, having at the uppermoſt end a ſteep high rock, ſo celebra- 
te ted by the Poets, and hyperbolically deſcribed by Homer as un- 


« acceſſible. The fables are indeed well fitted to the place, there 
« being divers little ſharp rocks at the foot of the greater: Theſe 


< are the dogs that are {aid to bark there, the waters by their re- 
et percuſſion from them make a noiſe like the barking of dogs; 
es, as Hemer 


tc and the reaſon why S:y//a is ſaid to devour the 


m_ , z 


When ſtung with hunger ſhe embroils the flood; - 
The Sea-dog and the Dolphin are her fo, 
She makes the huge Leviathan her prey, Do 
And all the monſitrs of the wat ry way. 


<« The reaſon of this is,'- becauſe theſe rocks are frequented by 


„ Lamprons, and greater fiſhes, that devour the bodies of the 


- [0 


* 1 — _ * 


« drown'd. But Schlla is now without danger, the current not 
4 ſetting upon it; and I much wonder at the proverb, = "257 


« *  Ixcidit in Scyllam qui vult vitare Charybdim, 


„ when they ſtand twelve miles diſtant: I rather conjecture, adds 
<« he, that there has been more than one Charybdis, occaſion'd by 
ce the recoiling ſtreams: As one there is between tlie ſbuth end of 
“ this bay of Scylla, and the oppoſite point of Sicily; there the 


< waves juſtling make a violent eddy, which when the winds are 


„ rough, more than threaten: deſtruction to ſhips; as I have heard 
4 from the Scyllians,. when ſeeking perhaps to avoid the then more 
«. zmpetuous turning, they have been driven by weather upon the 
4 not far diſtant Scylla.') „ 1 Ed | 
Strabo, (as Enftathins'remarks) ſpeaking of the Leontines, ſays, 
that they were an unhoſpitable people, Cyclopeans and Laæſtrigons: 
and adds, that S lla and Charybdis were inhabited by robbers and 
murderers. From the terrible ſituation ot thoſe rocks, and the mur- 
ders and depredation of the robbers theſe fictions might ariſe; they 
might murder fix of the companions of Ulyſſes, and throw them 
into the ſea from Scy/la, which may be expreſſed in their being 
ſaid to be ſwallow'd up by that monſter. L | 
Bochart judges the names of Scylla and Charybais are of Pbæaci- 
an extract, the one derived from Soo/, which ſigni fies loſs and ru- 
in, the other from Cherobdam, Which implies the abyſs of de- 


ſtruction. 
4 | 7 1 
an” 
„ 
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Thro' the vaſt waves the dreadful wonders move, 
Hence nam'd Erratic by the Gods above. 


75 No bird of air, no dove of ſwifteſt wing, 


That bears Ambrgſia to th Etherial King, 
by” F Shuns 


It is highly probable that theſe rocks were more dangerous for- 


merly than at theſe times, the violence of the waters may not 


only have enlarg'd their channel by time, but by throwing up banks 
and ſands, have diverted their courſe from beari 

rocks with the ſame violence as antiently ; add to this, that men 
by art may have contributed to render theſe ſeas more ſafe, bei 
places of great reſort and navigation, Beſides, the unskilfulneſs 


of the Antients in ſea affairs, and the ſmallneſs and form of their 


veſſels, might render thoſe ſeas very dangerous to them, which 


are ſafe to modern navigators. 
v. 74. Hence nam d Erratic J. It will reconcile the 


Reader in ſome meaſure to the boldneſs of theſe fictions, if he 


conſiders that Homer, to render his Poetry more marvellous, joins 
what has been related of the Symplegades, to the deſcription of Scylla 
and Charybdis : ſuch a fiction of the juſtling of theſe rocks could 
not be ſhocking to the ears of the Antients, who had before heard 
of the ſame property in the Symplegades. The whole fable is per- 


| haps grounded upon appearance: Navigators looking upon theſe 
rocks at a diſtance, might in different views, according to the po- 


ſition of the ſhip, ſometimes ſee them in a direct line, and chen 
they would appear to join, and after they had paſs'd a little fur- 
ther they might look upon them obliquely, then they would 
be diſcovered to be at ſome diſtance; and this might give occaſion 
to the fable of their meeting and recoiling alternately, Srrale 
agrees that Homer borrow'd his deſcription of Scyl/a and Charybdis 
from the Symplegades ; Homer (ſays he) deſcribes theſe, like the Cy- 
anzan rocks; he continually lays the foundation of his fables upon 
ſome well known Hiſtory : Thus he feigns theſe rocks to be full 
of dangers and horrors, con to the relations of the Qaucan, 


which from their juſtling are called S ades, 
v. If | N — 0 elta wins | 
That bears Ambroſia to th'e/Etherial King.) | 
What might give Homer this notion, might be what is related of 
the Symplegades. Phineus * ask'd by Faſon if he could paſs 
choſe rocks with ſafety, he defires ro know how ſwift the veſſel 
was; Jaſon anſwers, as ſwift as a dove; Then, ſaid Phinens, ſend 
Vo. III. 5 H 2 dove 


ing upon theſe 


| 
} 
' 
i 
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Shuns the dire rocks: In vain he cuts the Skies; 
The dire rocks meet, and cruſh her as ſhe flies ; © | 
Not the fleet bark when proſp'rous breezes play, 
$0 Plows o'er that roaring ſurge its deſp rate way; 
"Oferwhelm'd it ſinks: while round a ſmoke expires, 
And the waves flaſhing ſeem to burn with fires. 
Scarce the fam d 41g pals'd theſe raging floods, 
The ſacred Argo, filld with, demigods! | 
d Ev'n ſhe had ſunk, but Fove's imperial bride © 
Wing'd: her fleet ſail, and puſh'd her o'er the tide. 
| 8 High in the air the rock its ſummit ſhrouds, 


In brooding tempeſts, ad in rouling clouds; 


à dove between the rocks, and if ſheeſcapes, you may pals in ſafe- 
ty: Jaſon complies, and the pigeon in her paſſage lot only her 
tail; that Heroe immediately ſets ſail, and eſcapes with the loſs 
only of his rudder: This ſtory being reported of the Symplegades, 
might give Homer the hint of applying the cruſting of the dove; 
to OA and Charybais. You may find in. Exftathins ſeveral tar- 
fetcht norions upon this paſſage, but I ſhall paſs them over in ſi- 
lence. Longines blames it, and I have ventur'd in the tranſlation 
to omit that particular which occaſ⁰ο d his cenſure. 
v. 8&5, - hlove's imperial bride 

Ming d her fleet ſai ] L's 

A Poet ſhould” endeavour to raiſe his images and expreſſions as 
far as poſſible above meanneſs and vulgarity: In this reſpect no 
Poet was ever more happy than Homer This place is an inſtance 
of it; it means no more than that while Jaſn made his voyage 
he had favourable winds and ſerene air. As Juno is frequently 
uſed in Homer to denote. the air, he aſcribes the proſperous wind 
to that Goddeſs, who, preſides over the air: Thus in Poetry, Juno 


Wingd her flat fail, and poſt" her o'er the tide. 
+ | 595 Kuſtathius 
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Loud ſtorms around and miſts' eternal riſe, 


90 Beat its bleak brow; and intercept the skies. 


When all the broad expanſion bright with day 
Glows with th'antumnal or the ſummer ray, 
The ſummer and the autumm glowys in vain, 
The sky for ever low'rs,. for ever clouds — 


95 Impervious to the ſtep of man it ſtands, 


Tho' born by twenty feet, tho arm d with twenty hands; 
Smooth as the poliſh of the mirrour riſe 
The lippery ſides, and. ſhoot: into the sies. 


Full in the center of this rock diſplay d, 
100 A awning. cavern caſts a- dreadful ſhade: 

Nor the fleet arrow from the twanging bow, 
Sent with full force, could reach the depth below. 
Wide to the weſt the horrid gulph extends, 

And the dire paſſage down to hell deſcends. 
105 O fly the dreadful ſight! expand thy ſails, 
Ply the ſtrong oar, and catch the nimble gales; 


Here Scylla bellows from her dire abodes, 
Tremendous peſt! abhorr'd by man and Gods 


v. 104. And the dire paſſage down to hell | deſcends.) Homer 


means by Hell, the regions of Death, and uſes it to teach us that 


there is no paſſing by this rock without deſtruction, or in Ho- 
mer 5 words 1 it is à ſure paſſage into the kingdom of death. 
Eaſtathius. 


| 7 H 2 Higeoud 
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Hideous her voice, and with leſs terrors roar | 
110 The whelps of Lions in the midnight hour, 
Twelve feet deform'd and foul the fiend diſpreads; 
Six horrid necks ſhe rears, and fix terrific heads; 
Her jaws grin dreadful. with three rows of teeth; 1 
Jaggy they ftand, the gaping den of death: 
115 Her parts obſcene the raging billows hide; 
Her boſom terribly o'erlooks the tide. 


v. 19. - th leſs terrors roar | J 
The whelps of Lion. -] | 
The words in the original are, care Meyn, which in the 
roper and immediate fenſe do not confine it to the whelps of 2 
ion, bur to whelps in general, and perhaps chiefly of the canine 
kind; me,, Enftathins. interprets m . dm, or newly 
whelp'd, and in the latter ſenſe the paſſage is underſtood by that 
Author; for he writes, cm cu 6fyn; TA d purer αν-¾¹’ 
that is, © the voice of a whelp is low, but Scylla is deſcrib'd as 
« an huge monſter;” and the Poet uſes it as we do this expreſ- 
fion ; The voice of 4 wicked man is ſoft, but bis deeds are miſchie- 
vent and abominable. I have adventur'd to tranſlate the words in 
the other ſenſe, after moſt interpreters, for Homer expreſſes the 
voice of Scylla by Aziy nexaxuia, or aitering a dreadful neiſe : 
Now what he calls her voice, is 3 but the roaring of the 
waves in. ſtorms when they beat againft that rock; and this being 
very loud, is better repreſented by the roaring of a Lion, than the 


complaining of a young whelp. Chapman follows Eaſtathias. 


For here the whuling #cylla ſhronds her face, 
Pat breathes a voice, at all farts, no move baſe 
Than are a newh-kitten'd bitling*s cries. 


Which is really burleſque enough. Dacier renders the words by 
ragiſſement &'wn jeune Lion, or the roarings of a young Lion. 


4 | | When 
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When ſtung with hunger ſhe embroils the flood, 
The Sea, dog and the Dolphin are her food; 
She makes the huge Leviathan her prey, 

120 And all the monſters of the wat'ry way 

The ſywifteſt racer of the azure plain 

Here fills her fails and ſpreads her oars in vain; 
Fell $9{la riſes, in her fury roar, — 
At once fix mouths expands, at once fix men deyours; 

125 Cloſe by, a rock of leſs enormous height 

Breaks the wild waves, and forms a dang'rous ſtreight 

Full on its crown a fig's green branches riſe, 
And ſhoot a leafy foreſt to the skies; 


Beneath» 


T4 


v. 118, The Sea dog and the Dolphin ars her. food.) * 
(as Strabo remarks) contends, that Homer in all bis fictions alludes 
ro the cuſtoms of Antiquity: For inftance, Scy/la was a famous 
fiſhery for raking ſuch fiſhes. as Homer mentions; This was the 
manner of taking the Sea · dog; ſeveral ſmall boats went out only 
with two men in it, the one rowed, the other ſtood with his 
inſtrument ready to firike the fiſh; all the boats had one ſpecula- 
tor ia common, to give notice when the fiſh approach'd, which 
uſually ſwum with more than half of the body above water: 
Ulyſſes is this ſpeculator, who ſands arm'd with his ſpear; and 
it is probable, adds Polhbius, that Homer thought Ulyſſes really vi- 
ſited. Scylla, ſince he aſcribes to Scy/la that manner of. ing which 
is really praQtis'd by the Scyllians. 26 1 92 

v. 127. Fall on its crown a fig's green branches riſe. ] Theſe 
particularities, which ſeem of no conſequence, have a very good 
effect in Poetry, as they give the relation an air of truth and pro- 
bability. For what can induce a Poet to mention ſuch a tree, if 
the tree were not there in reality? Neither is this fig · tree deſcri- 
bed in vain, it is the means of — the life of Ulyſſes in | 
the ſequel of the ſtory, The = deſcribes the ſig- tree _ [ 
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Beneath, ;Charybdis, holds her boiſt'rous reig 
130 *Midſt roaring whirpaols, and abſorbs the main. 
Thrice in her gulphs the boiling ſeas ſubſide, Aeta ads 
Thrice in dire thunders ſhe refunds the ti de. | 
oh if thy veſſel plow the direful waves 67 
When ſeas retreating goar within ther caves, 
135 Ye periſh all! tho* he who rules the main 2 1 1 
Lend his ſtrong aid, his aid he lends in vais. 290 34. 


EY 


3 f 


7 


wick leaves; even this qirgumſtance is of uſe, for the branches 
would then bend downward to the ſex by their weight, and be 
reach d by Uſes more eaſily. It ſhews hkewiſe, that this ſhip- , 
3 was not in winter, for then the branches are naked. E- 
athias. 1 . | 
Dacier gathers from hence, that the ſeaſon was Autumn, mean - 
ing the ide when Ulyſſes arrived among the Phaacians; but this 
is a miſtake, for he was caſt upon the Ogygian coaſt by this ſtorm, I5 
and there remain'd with Calypſo many years. The branch with 
which Ubſſzs girds his loins in the Wn book is deſcrib'd with 
eaves, and that is indeed a full proof that he was 4hrown' upon 
the Phaati an ſhores before the ſeaſon in Which trees ſhed their 
leaves, and ꝓrobably in the Autumn. 8 | - 
v. 131. Thrice in her gaiphs the beilin ſeas ſnbſide, 
Tyre in dire thy nders fhe fend the d 0 THO 
Strqbo quotes this paffage to prove, that Homer underſtood the flux 
and reflux of the Ocean. An inſtance, ſays he, of the care chat 
cc Poet took to inform himfelf in all things is What he writes 5 
« concerning the tides, for he calls the reflux aoppoy'or the re- 
« "{xtion of the waters > He tells us, that Scyila (it Id be Cha- 
2 thrice ſwallows, and thricerefands the waves; this muſt - 
«ihe underſtood of regular tides? There are indeed but two 
rides in a day, but this is the error of the Librarians, who put 
Tac for dic. Enftathins ſolves the expreſſion of the three tidesdif- 
ferently, it ought to be underſtood of che wybiauepocy or the ſpace 
of the night and day, and then there will be à regular flux and re- 
Aux thrice in that time, or every eight hours periodically, 
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Ah ſhun the horrid gulph! by Scylla f,. 
Tis better ſix to loſe, than all to die. | | Shad 
I then: O nymph propitious to my pray'r, 
40 Goddeſs divine, my guardian pow”r, declare, ha 
Is the foul fiend from human vengeance freed? 
Or if I riſe in arms, can Scylla bleed? 
Then ſhe: © worn by toils, oh broke in fight, 
Still are new toils and war thy dire delight? 34.4 
145 Will martial flames for ever fire thy mind, 


And never, never be to Heay'n refign'd ? 
| How yain thy efforts to avenge the wrong? 
Deathleſs the peſt ! impenetrably ſtrong! 
Furious and fell, tremendous to behold! 1 
150 Eyn with a look ſhe withers all the bold! 2 
She mocks the weak attempts of human might, 
O fly ber rage! thy conqueſt is thy flighr. 
If but to ſeize thy arms thou make delay, 
Again the fury vindicates her prey, 
by 5 Her tix Mouths yawn, and fi are ſhatch'd aner- 


v. * Or if 1 riſe in arms, can Scylla bleed 7] This fhort 
Queſtion excellently declares the undaunted ſpirit of _ 2175 5 
roe; Circe lays before him the moſt affrighu 
immediately offers to encounter it, to revenge the Lach Was 1 
friends, and the Poet artfully at the fame time makes that God- — 
deſs launch out into the praiſe of his Intrepidity; a ** me 
thod to exalt the character of his Heroe. Dacizr, 


H 4 From 
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From her foul womb Crateis gave to air 

This dreadful Peſt! To her direct thy pray'r, 

To curb the monſter in her dire abodes, - 
And guard thee thro' the tumult of the floods. 
160 Thence te Trinacria's ſhore you bend your way, 
Where graze thy herds, illuſtrious ſource of day! 
Sev'n herds, ſev'n flocks enrich the ſacred plains, 
Each herd, each flock full fifty heads contains ; 


v. 156, mmm Cratzis gave to air 
- This dreadful Peſt ——— | 
It is not evident who this Cratæis is whom the Poet makes the 
mother of Syila : Enftathins informs us that it is Hecate, a God 
deſs very properly recommended by Circe; ſhe, like Circe, being the 177 
om over ſorceries and enchantments. But why ſhould ſhe be 
Aid to be the mother of Scy//a? Dacier imagines that Homer ſpeaks 
ænigmatically, and intends to teach us that theſe monſters are mere- : 
zy the creation or offspring of magic, er Poetry. bs | 
v. 161. Mere grace thy herd] This fiction concern- 
ing the immortal herds of Apollo, is bold, but founded upon truth 
and reality. Nothing is more certain than that in antient times 
whole herds of cattle were conſecrated to the Gods, and were there- 
Fore ſacred and inviolable: Theſe being always of a fix d number, 
neither more nor leſs than at the firſt conſecration, the Poet feigns 
that they never bred or increas'd: and being conſtantly ſupply'd 
upon any vacancy» they were fabled to be immortal, or never to 
decay; (for the ſame cauſe one of the moſt famous legions of An- 
tiquity was call'd immortal.) \ Exſtathins informs us, that they 
were labouring oxen employ'd in * it was eſteem'd a 
particular prophanation to deſtroy a ing ox, it was crimi- 
nal zo eat of it, nay it was forbid to be offer d even in ſacrifices to 
the Gods; and a crime puniſhable with death by the laws of So- 
ton : ſo that the moral intended by Homer in this fable of the vi- 
olation of the herds of Apollo, is, that in our utmoſt neceſſity we 
ought not to offend the Gods, As to the flocks of ſheep, Herodotws 
informs us, that in Apollonia along the Tonian gulph, flocks of 
ſheep were — to that Deity, and were therefore invio- 
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The wond'rous kind a length of age ſurvey, 

165 By breed increaſe not, nor by death decay. 

Two ſiſter Goddeſſes poſſeſs the plain, 

The conſtant guardians of the woolly train; 
Lampetie fair, and Phaethuſa young. 
From Phœbus and the bright Neera ſprung : 

170 Here watchful o'er the flocks, in ſhady bow'rs 
And flow'ry meads they waſte the joyous hours, 
Rob not the God! and ſo propitious gales 
Attend thy voyage, and impell thy fails; 

But if thy impious hands the flocks deſtroy, 

175 The Gods, the Gods avenge it, and ye die! 
'Tis thine alone (thy friends and navy loſt) = 
Thro' tedious toils to view thy native coaſt. ll 

She ceas'd: And now aroſe the morning ray; 
Swift to her dome the Goddeſs held her way. 


v. 179. Swift to her dome the Goddeſs held her way.] It is very 
judicious in the Poet not to amuſe us with repeating the comph- 1 
ments that paſs'd between theſe two lovers at parting; The com- | | 
merce Ulyſſes held with Circe was fo far from contributing to the 14 
end of the Odyſſey, that it was one of the greateſt impediments to | 
it; and therefore Homer diſmiſſes that ſubje& in a few words, and 
paſſes on directly to the great ſufferings and adventures of his He» 
roe, which are eſſential to the Poem. Bur it may not be unneceſſa | 
ry to obſerve how artfully the Poet connects this Epiſode of Circe 1 
with the thread of, it; he makes even the Goddeſs, who detains | 
him from his country, contribute to his return thither, by the ad- in 
vice ſhe gives him how to eſcape the dangers of the Ocean, and i 
how to behave in the difficult emergencies of his voyages: *Tis ' 
true, ſhe detains him out of fondneſs, but yet this very fondneſs. 


; * 


zs of uſe to him, _ it makes a Goddeſs his inftrugor, and as 
it were 2 guide to his country. 
H y Then 
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180 Then to my mates I meaſur'd back the plain, | 
Climb'd the tall bark, and rufh'd into the main 7 
Then bending to the ſtroke, their oars they drow 
To their bid breaſts, 20d fwift the galley few, | 
Up ſprung a brisker breeze; with freſhning gales + 

185 The friendly Goddeſs ſtreteh'd the ſwelling fails; 

We drop qur cars: at calf the pilot guides 

The veſſe light along the level glides. © | + | 
When riſing ſad andilow, with penfive lo, 
Thus to the melancholy train I ſpoke: 

190 O friends, oh ever partners of my woe, : n 0 
Attend while I what Heav'n foredaoms diſcloſe,” > -' ,-|| * 
Hear all! Fate hangs oer all!; on you it lies 
To live, or periſh! to be fafe, be wiſe! 

In flow'ry meads the ſportixe Seni phy, | 

195 Touch the ſoft lyre, and tune the vocal 1 
Me, me alone, with fetters firmly bound. ? 
The Gods allow to bear the dangergus found. 
Hear and obey : If freedom 1 demand, 

Be ev'ry fetter ftrain'd, be added band to bind. 

200 While yet 1 ſpeak the winged gally flies, | 
And lo! the Siren ſhores like miſts ariſe. 

Sunk were at once the winds; che air abone. 7 72 1 

And waves below, a once bare 10 moet 


l 
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Some Demon ealm'd the Air, and ſmooth d the deep, | 


205 Hufh'd the loud winds, and charm'd the waves to ſleep). * 


Now every fail we furl, each oar we ply ; 
Laſh'd by the ftroke the frothy waters fly.. 
The ductile wax with buſy hands 1 mold, 
And cleft in fragments, and the fragments roll'd;. 
210 Th'acreal region now grew warm with day, 
The wax diſſolv'd beneath the burning ray; 
Then every car I barr'd againſt the ſtrain, 
And from acceſs of phrenzy lock'd the brain; 
Now round the maſt my mates the fetters roll'd,. 
215 And bound me limb by limb, with fold on fold. 
Then bending to the ſtroke, the active train 
Plunge all at once their oars, and cleave the main. 
While to the ſhore the rapid veſſel flies, 
Our ſwift approach the Siren. quire deſcries; 
220 Celeſtial muſic warbles from their tongue, 
And thus the ſweet deluders tune the fong:. 
O ſtay, oh pride of Greece! Ulyſſes ſay!' 
O ceaſe thy courſe, and liſten. to our lay! x 


— * 
. 


v. 222. O ſtay, oh pride of Greece! Ulyſſes fay!) There are 
ſeveral things remarkable in this ſhort ſong of the Sirens : One of: 
the firſt words they ſpeak is the name of Ulyſſzs, this ſhews that 
they had a kind of Omniſcience; and it could not fail of railing - 
the curioſity of a wiſe man, to be acquainted with perſons of ſuch: 
extenſwe knowledge: The ſong - well adapted to the — 
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Bleſ is the man ordain'd our voice to hear, | | 
225 The ſong inſtructs the ſoul, and charms the ear. | 


knowledge, is an 


LS AT 


ce of a grea 


I give 


Approach! thy ſoul ſhall into raptures riſe ! 
: . Bop 235 
Approach! and learn new wiſdom from the wiſe, 
We know whate'er the Kings of mighty name ' 
 Atchiev'd at Ilion in the field of fame; 
230 Whate'er beneath the ſun's bright journey lies. 0 
O ſtay, and learn new wiſdom from the wiſe! F 
_ Thus the ſweet charmers warbled o'er the main; N 
My ſoul takes wing to meet the heav'nly ſtrain; n 
| of Ulyſſes; it is not pleaſure or dalliance with which they tempt 
x that Herbe, but a promiſe of Wiſdom, and a recital of the war of u 
| | TYoy and his own glory. Cicero was ſo pleaſed with theſe verſes, ri 
| that he tranflated them, lib, 5. de finibms bon, & mal, 5 b 
1 O Decns Argolicum, gain puppim flefis Ulyſſes, 
j Auribus ut neſtros poſſis agnoſcere cantus? 
i um nemo hes nnquam «ft tranſvectus carula curſu, I 
i Sein prins adftiterit vocum dulcedine captus; 1 
Nl Poſt, variis axido ſatiatus pectore Mnſis, tt 
1 Doctiur ad patrias lapſus pervenerit oras. f 
5 Nos grave certamen belli, clademgue tenemns 4 
ll; Eræcia quam Treis divino namine vexits 
il Omniague elatis rerum veſtigia terris. 
} | ; K 
0 omer ſaw (fays Tully) that his fable could not be approved, if de 
if — made his Heroe to be taken with a mere ſong: Erne Sirens ſl: 
N therefore promiſe Knowledge, the deſire of which might probably 
| prove ſtronger than the love of his country: To defire to know fr 
1 8 things, whether uſeful or trifles, is a faulty curioſity; but to be be 
1 Jed from the contemplation of 4. and noble, co a thirſt of en 
ll; nflanc s of foul, . m 
| 


I give the ſign, and ſtruggle to be free: 

swift row my mates, and ſhoot along the ſa; 

235 New chains they add, and rapid urge the way, 

Till dying off, the diftant ſounds decay: 

Then ſcudding ſwiftly from the dang'rous ground, 
The deafen'd ear unlock'd, the chains unbound, 9 
140 Now all at once tremendous ſcenes unfold; 
Thunder'd the deeps, the ſmoking billows roll'd! 
Tumultous waves embroil'd the bello wing flood, 

All trembling, deafen'd, and aghaſt we ſtood ! 


v. 241. The ſmoking billows roll d.] What is to be 
underſtood by the ſmoke of the billows? Does the Poet mean 2 
real fire arifing from the rocks? Moſt of the Critics have 
judg*d that the rock vomited out flames; for Homer mentions in 
the beginning of this book, | 


nde v d DUeAA%1, 
I have taken the liberty to tranſlate both theſe paſſages in 2 diffe- 


rent ſenſe; by the ſmoke I underſtand the miſts that ariſe from 


the commotion and daſhing of the waters, and by the forms of 
fre, 3 Homer expreſſes it) the reflections the water cafts in ſuch 
agitations that reſemble flames; thus in ſtorms literally = 


Ardeſcunt ignibus undæ. 


Scylla and Charybdis are in a continual ſtorm, and may therefore 
de ſaid to emit flames, I have ſoft'ned the expreſſion in the tran- 


„ 


ſlation by inſerting the word ſcem. 


Ulyſſes continues upon one of theſe rocks ſeveral hours; that is, - 
from morning till noon, as appears from the concluſion of this 


book; for leaping from the float, he laid hold upon a fig- 


tree that grew upon Charybdis; but both the fig-tree and Ulyſſes 


maſt have been conſumed, if the rock had really emitted flames. 


No 
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No more the veſſel plow'd the dreadful waye, 
245 Fear ſciz'd the mighty, and unnery'd the brave ; 

Each drop'd bis oar. But ſwift from man to man 

With look ſerene I turn'd, and thus began. 


O friends! Oh often try'd in adverſe ſtorms! 1 
With ills familiar in more dreadful forms ! 
250 Deep in the dire Cyclopean den you lay, 
Yet ſafe return de led the way. 
. Learn 
. J 60 


v. 250, Deep in the dire Cyclopean den you lay, 
Tet ſafe return 4 Ulyſſes led the way, 
Plataxch excellently explains this paſſage in his Niſſertation, Hos 
4 man may praiſe himſelf without blame or envy : < Uiyſſes (ſays that 
«. Author] ſpeaks not out of vanity; he ſaw his companions 
« cerrify'd with. the noſe, tumult, and fmoke of the gulphs of 
«. Scy/la and Charybais, he therefore to give them courage, re- 
« minds them of his wiſdom and valour, which they found had 265 
« frequently extricated them from other dangers: This is not vain- 
„ glory or boaſting, but the dictate of Wiſdom ; to infuſe courage 
« into his friends, he engages his virtue, proweſs and capaci 
« for their fafety, and (hews what confidence they ought to repoſe 
in his conduct. Virgil puts the words of Ulyſſes in the mouth 
O ſocit, neque enim ignari ſumns ante malorum, 
O paſſi graviora ; dabit dens his queque finem. 
Vos & Scylleam rabiem penituſque ſonantes 
 Aereftis ſcopulos : vos & Cyclopea ſaxa 
 Experti, revocate animos, maſiumque timorem 


Mittite. Forſan'& hac olim meminiſſe javabit. 


N muſt be allow'd, that Virgil has improv'd what he borrows; 
it tends more to confirm the courage ot his friends than what U- 
Hes ſpeaks: Macrobias is of this opinion, Satum. lib. 5, cap. II. 
Ulyſſes lays before his companions only one inſtance of his conduct 
in eſcaping dangers, Æneas mentions a ſecond :. there is ſomething 
moze ſtrong in | —8X£X£.u \mmPorſan 


: 
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Learn courage hence! and in my care conſide: 
Lo! till the ſame ses is your guide! 
Attend my. words! your oars inceſſant ply; 

255 Strain ev'ry nerve, and bid the veſſel fly. 

If from yon juſtling rocks and wavy war 

Fove ſafety grants; he grants it ta your care. 

And thou whoſe guiding hand directs our way, 
pilot, attentive liſten and obe) 

260 Bear wide thy courſe, nor plow thoſe angry waves 
Where rolls yon ſmoke, yon tumbling: ocean raves; 
Stecr by the higher rock; leſt whirl'd around ; .. 

We fink, beneath the circling eddy drown'd, , 
While yet I ſpeak, at once their oars they ſeize, ., 

265 Stretch to the ſtroke, and bruſh the working ſeas. 
Cautious the name of Scyila I ſuppreſt; 

That dreadful found. had chill d the boldeſt breaſt. 


= . bac olim meminiſſ: J wuabit, 


than in zai as rd uv A; not only as it gives them hope | f 
to eſcape, but as it is an affurance that this very danger ſhall be a 1 
pleaſure, and add to their future happinels : it is not only an argu- 1 


ment of reſolution but conſolation, Scaliger agrees with Macro- | 
bins, Ex ipſis peritulis proponit wolnptatem : nihil enim jucnndins ed 1 

* 4 qu periculorum evaſianem, vidoriamngue recordatione repra- | 
eat. | | 


* 41 2 
iS vir 3 \ #4 


Mean- time, forgetful of the voice divine, 1700 fn 


270 High on the deck I take my dang'rous ſtand, 
Two glitt'ring javelins lighten in my band; 

Prepar'd to whirl the whizzing ſpear I ſtay, 

Till the fell fiend: ariſe to ſeize her prey. 
Around the dungeon, ſtudious to behold 

275 The hideous peſt, my hbouring eyes I roll'd; 

In vain! the diſmal dungeon dark as night © | + 

Veils the dire monſter, and confounds the fight. 

Now thro* the rocks, appal'd'with deep diſmay, 

We bend our courſe, and ſtem the deſp'rate waß ; 

280 Dire Scylla there a ſcene of horror forms, 5 
And here Charybdis fills the deep with ſtorm. 


v. 268. . Foy etfu} of the voice divine, 

A dreadful bright my limbs in armour (hine.] ) 

This ſeemingly ſmall circumſtance is not without a good effect: 
It ſhews that Ulyſſes, even by the injunctions of a Goddeſs, cannot 
lay afide the Heroe. It is not out of à particular care of his own 
ſafery that he arms himſelf, for he takes bis ſtand.in the moſt open 

and dangerous part of the veſſel. It is an evidence likewiſe that 

the death of his companions is not owing to a want of his pro- 

tection; for it is plain that, as Horace exprefles it, 


* 


Dam fibis' dum fociis reditum parat, aſpera mult 
Pertuli FFF 


By this condu& we ſee likewiſe, that all the parts of the Odyſſey 
are conſiſtent, and that the fame care of his companions, which 
Hemer aſcribes to Ulyſſes in the firſt lines of it, is viſible thro the 


When 
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All dreadful bright my limbs in armour ſhine; | | [| 
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When the tide ruſhes from her rumbling caves 

The rough rock roars; tumultuous boil the waves; 

They toſs, they foam, a wild confuſion raiſe, 

3f Like waters bubbling o'er the fiery blaze; | 

Eternal miſts obſcure th' aereal plain, 

And high above the rock ſhe ſpouts the main; 

When in her gulphs the ruſhing ſea ſubſides, 

She dreins the ocean with the refluent tides : 

290 The rock rebellows with a thund' ring ſound 5 

Deep, wond'rous deep, below appears the ground. 
Struck with deſpair, with trembling hearts we view'd 

The yawning dungeon, and the tumbling flood; 

When lo! fierce Scylla ſtoop'd to ſeize her prey, 

95 Strerch'd her dire jaws, and ſwept fix men away i 

Chiefs of renown! loud ecchoing ſhricks ariſe; 

I turn, and view them quivering in the skies; 


v. 283. The rough rock rar.] I doubt not every Reader 


who is acquainted with Hemer, has taken notice in this book, how | 
he all along adapts his verſes to the horrible ſubje& he deſcribes, | 
and paints the roarings of the Ocean in words as ſonorous as that | 


element, Arey feld fir dvapnſdti—ay2Ppizue—[5pcnowy 


&c. Smbjicit rem oculis, & anrium noſtrarum dominus eſt, ſays Sca- _ 


liger. It is impoſſible to preſerve che beauty of Homer, in a lan- 
guage ſo much inferior; but I have endeavour'd to imitate what I 
could not equal. I have clog'd the verſe with the ronghneſs and 


identity of a letter, which is the harſheſt our language affords; and 


clog'd it with Monoſyllables, that the concourſe of the rough let- 
ters might be more quick and cloſe in the pronuntiation, and the 


moſt open and founding vowel occur in every word, 
They 
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They call, and aid with out · ſtretch d arms implare: 105 
In vain they call! thoſe arms are ftretch'd no more. : b 
300 As from ſome rock that overhangs the flood, 
The filent fiſher caſts th inſidious food, 
With fraudful care he waits the finny prize, 
And ſudden lifts it quivering to the skies: 
So the foul monſter lifts her prey on high, 
305 So pant the wretches, ſtruggling in the skie; 
In the wide dungeon ſhe devours her food, 
And the fleſh trembles while ſhe churns the blodd. | 
Worn as I am with gricfs, with care decay? d; 
Never, I never, ſcene ſo dire ſurvey d! 


Aghaſt I ſtood, a monument vr woe _ 
Now from the rocks the rapid veſſel flies, | 
And the howle din like diſtant thunder dies; 5 


v. 300. As he ow, ſome rock that overhangs the flood, 


introduc'd to illuſtrate ſuch images of terror as che Poet hete de- 
_ more 
e, 28 * hunting, and rural affairs. 


310 My ſhiv'ring blood congeal'd forgot to flow, - bn 


Theſe er” —＋ calm fGimilirudes have 2 peculiar beauty, when 


ſcribes: they ſet off each the e b - Ember: vg contraſt, and become 
Along by oppoſiti 22 remarks, that there 
_ 2 peculiar Feovetiiels' in allufions that are borrow d from 


30 
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To Sols bright Iſle our »yoyage we purſue, 

IF And now. the glitt ring mountains riſe to view: 
There ſacred te the radiant God of dax $1 
Graze the fair herds, the flocks POOR _" 
Then ſuddenly was heard along the main 45 
To low the ox, to bleat the woolly train. 

120 Strait to my anxious thoughts the ſound e 

The words of Circe and the Thehap Shade; 

Warn'd by their awful voice theſe ſhores to a 

With cautious fears oppreſt, I thus begun. 

O friends! oh ever exercis'd in care! 
315 Hear heav'n's commands, and rev rence what ye hear! 


To fly theſe ſhoxes the preſcient Ibeben Shade 
And Circe warns! O be their yaice obey'd: | | 
Some mighty woe.relentle(s heav'n. forebodes: + 14 
Fly the dire regions, and revere the Gods! 

zo While yet I ſpoke, a ſudden ſorro ran . 
Thro' every hreaſt, and ſpread from man to 8 5 
Till wrathful thus ng | 


"i 
— # „ * 


v. 00% to "6, Pe . This ine 1 is deny 
Sicily; 15 he has already inform'd us, that theſe herds were on 
Trinacria, (ſo antiently call'd from the three promontories of Lily- 


beum, Pelorus, and Pachynus.) 
v. 332. % wrathfal ibas Eurylochus began.) Homer has 
found out @ way to turn reproach into praiſe. What Eurylothus 


I Statt l 


ſpeaks in his wrath againſt' Dh as 8 fault; ks really his glory 3- 


it ſhews him to be indefatigable, patient in adverſity, and obedient 
to 
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O cruel thou! ſome fury ſure has ſteeld 
That ſtubborn ſoul, by toil untaught to yield! 
335 From ſleep debarr d, we fink from woes to woes; 
And cruel, envieſt thou a ſhort repoſe? | 
Still muſt we reſtleſs rove, new ſeas explore, 
The ſun deſcending, and ſo near the ſhore ? 
And lo! the night begins her gloomy reigns 
340 And doubles all the terrors of the main. 5 
Oft in the dead of night loud winds ariſee, 
Laſh the wild: ſurge, and bluſter in the skies ; 
Oh ſhould the fierce ſouth-weſt his rage diſplay, 
And toſs with riſing ſtorms the wat'ry way. 
345 Tho' Gods deſcend from heav'n's acreal plain 
To lend us aid, the Gods deſcend in vain: 
Then while the night diſplays her awful ſhade; - - 
Sweet time of lumber! be the night obey d! 
) Hafte ye to land! and when the morning ray 
350 Sheds her bright beam, purſue the deſtin d oye" 


A ſudden joy in every boſom roſe; - 


So will'd tome Demon, miniſter of woes! 
To whom with grief.0 ſwift to be undone, 
Conftrain'd 120 what? wiſdom bids me ſhuo, | 
| ts the decrees * And what ſtill 


ric is, that it is ſpoken by an enemy who 
_ al — — 1 * Davie, | 
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r5 But yonder herds, and yonder flocks forbear; ” 
Arteſt the heav'ns, and call the' Gods to bear: 
Content, an innocent repaſt diſplay, 
By Circe giv'n, and fly the dang'rous prey. 
Thus I: and while to ſhore the veſſel flies. 


0 wich hands uplifted they atteſt the skies; 


Then where a fountain's gurgling waters play, 
They ruſh to land, and end in feaſts the day: 
They feed; they quaff; and now (their hunger fled) 
Sigh for their friends devour'd, and mourn the dead. 
Nor ceaſe the tears, till each in lumber ſhares 

A ſweet forgetfulneſs of human cares. 
— nom (thiir hunger fled). ORs 
Sigh for their friends devour d, and mourn the dead.] 
This conduct may ſeem ſomewbat extraordinary; the compani- 
ons of 01. appear to have forgot their loſt friends, they enter- 
rain themſelves with a due refreſhment, and then find leiſure to 
mourn; whereas a2 true ſorrow would more probably have taken 
away all appetite. But the practice of Ulyſſes's friends is conſonant 
to the cuſtoms of Antiquity : It was eſteem'd a prophanation and 
2 piece of Ingratitude to the Gods, to mix ſorrow with their en- 
tertainments: The hours of repaſt were allotted to joy, and thankſ- 
giving to heaven for the bounty it gave to man by ſuſtenince. Be- 
fides, this practice bears a ſecret inſtruction, viz. that the princi- 
pal care is owing to the living; and when that is over, the dead 
zre not to be neglected. e/Eneas and his friends are drawn in the 
m . — TOE 


v. 363. 


Pofiqnam exemta fames epulis, menſeque remote, | 
Amiſſes longo ſocias ſermone require; © © 
. Pracipue pins eAinteas, nm acris Orgnti, 


Nanc Amyci caſum genit, Cc. 
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Now far the night advanc'd ber gloomy reign,. . 
And ſetting ſtars rolled down; the azure plan; 
| When, at the voice. of Joue, wild whirlwinds riſe, 
730 And clouds and double darkneſs veil the skies; 16 
The moon. the ftars,. the, bright, ætherial boſt 1 
Seem as extinct, and all their ſplendors los 7 ; 
The furious tempeſt roars. with, dreadful . r 
Air thunders, rolls the ocean, groans the ground. | 
375 All night it rag'd: when morning. roſe, to land 
we haul'd our bark, and moor'd it .on- the ſtrand, 
Where in a beauteous Grotto s cool receſs 
Dance the green Nereids of the neighb! ring ſeas. Z 
There while the wild winds whiftled oer the . 
90 Thus careful I addreſt the liſt ning træin- 
O friends be wiſe! nor dare the flocks deſtroy 
Of theſe fair paſtures: If ye touch, ye die. 
Warn'd by the high command of heay'n, beaw da 
Holy the flocks, and dreadful is the God! 
385 That God who ſpreads the radiant beams bb light, 
And views wide earth and heav'n's unmeaſur'd height. 
And now the moon had run her monthly round, 
The ſouth-eaſt bluſt'r ring with a dreadful ſound; 
Unhurt the beeves, untouch d the woolly train 
290 Low thro' the grove, or range the flow'ry plain: 
i ; | 


4⁰⁰ 


3 


95 


Thea 


» 
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Then fail d our food; then fiſh we make our prey, 
Or fowl that ſcreaming haunt the wat ry way 
Till now from ſea or flood no ſuccour found, 
Famine and meager want beſieg d us round. 

305 Penſive and pale from grove to grove I ſtrayd, 
From the loud ſtorms to find a Su α ſad e; 
There o'er my hands the living wave j pouvt; 
And heav'n and heav'n's immortal thrones adore, 
To calm the roarings of the ſtormy main, 

400 And grant me peaceful to my realms again. 

Then oer my eyes the Gods ſoft ſlumber: ſhed, 
While thus Eurylochus ariſing ſaid. 

O friends, a thouſand ways frail mortals lead 

To the cold tomb, and dreadful all to tread; 

405 But dreadful moſt, when by a ſlow decay 

Pale hunger waſtes the manly ſtrength away. 

v. 395. Penſive and pale from grove to greve I firay'd.] It was 
neceſſary (remarks Euſtathius) for the Poet to invent ſome pretext 
to remove Ulyſſes: If he had been preſent, his companions dar'd 
not to have diſobey'd him openly; or if they had, it would have 
ſhew'd a want of authority, which would have been a diſparage- 
ment to that Heroe, Now what pretext could be more e 
than to ſuppoſe him withdrawn to offer up his devotions to the 
Gods? His affairs are brought to the utmoſt extremity, his compa- 
nions murmur, and hunger oppreſſes. The Poet therefore, to bring 
about che crime of theſe offenders by probable methods, repreſents 
Ulyſſes retiring to ſupplicate the Gods; a conduR which they ought 
to have imitated; Beſides there is a poetical juſtice obſerv'd in the 
whole relation, and by the piety of Ulyſſes, and the guilt of his 

companions, we acknowledge the equity when we ſee them pe- 


rtth, and Uſyſſes preſerved from all his dangers, 
roy | Why 
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Why ceaſe ye then t implore the pow'rs above, 

And offer hecatombs to tbund'ring Fove? 

Why ſeize ye not yon beeves, and fleecy prey? 
4 o Ariſe unanimous; ariſe and ſlay ! | 

And if the Gods ordain a ſafe return, 2 

To Phæbus ſhrines ſhall riſe, and altars burn. 

But ſhould the pow'rs that o'er mankind preſide, 

Decree to plunge us in the whelming tide, 
415 Better to ruſh at onee to ſhades belo -,, 
Then linger life away, and nouriſh woe! 

Thus he: the beeves around ſecurely ſtray, 

When ſwift to ruin they invade the prey. 


v. 412. To Phoebus ſhrines ſhall riſe—— Earylochuas puts 
on an air of piety to perſuade his companiors to commit ſacrilege: 
Let us ſacrifice, ſays he, to the Gods: as if obedience were not bet- 
ter than ſacrifice. Homer underſtood the nature of man, which is 
ſtudious to find excuſes to juſtifie our crimes ; and we often offend, 
merely thro* hopes of a pardon, Dacier. | 

The word in the original is &yaauare which does not ſignifie 


ſtatues, but ornaments, ,x er, hung up, or repoſited in the 


temples; ſuch as 85 
| —— AY )tin; SEX i ⁰ d. 
, \ . q 


or as it is expreſs'd in the Iliad, 


Bach xt d. 


Hehchias interprets &yazpue to be, Tay iq © ve οονενννjH ix ic 


_ entice Ch; that is, dyanpea fignifies every ornament with 
which a perſon is delighted or adorn'd; not a ſtatue, as it is un- 
derſtood by the generality. Dacier, Enf athins, 


5 . They 


42 


423 


430 


435 
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They ſeize, they kill 3 for 8 rite Siving 
429 The barley fail'd, and for libations, wine. 5 
Swift from the oak they ſtrip the ſhady pride ; | 

| Ang verdant 1280 the flow" ry cake ſupply'd. 


* 


Slay the ſelected beeves, and flea the gain: | 
425 The thighs, with fat involv'd, divide with art . 
Strow'd o er with morſels cut from ev'ry part. 

Water, inſtead of wine, is brought in urns, 
And pour'd prophanely as the victim burns. 
The thighs thus offer'd, and the entrails dreſt, 
430 They roaſt the fragments, and prepare the feaſt. 
_ - *Twas then ſoft ſlumber fled my troubled brain: 
Back to the bark I ſpeed along the main. 
When lo! an odour from the feaſt exhales, 
Spreads ofer the coaft, and ſcents the tainted gales; 
35 A chilly fear congeal'd my vital blood, | 
And thus obteſting Heav'n I mourn'd aloud. 
O fire of men and Gods, immortal Jobe! 
Ob all ye bliſsful pow'rs that reign above! 
Why were my cares beguil'd in ſhort repoſe? 
449 O fatal ſlumber, paid with laſting woes! 
A deed ſo dreadful all the Gods alarms, 
vemee is on che wing, and heay'n in arms! 1 


You, III. 1 Mean. 


%. 
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Mean-time Lampetiè mounts th'aereal way, 
And kindles into rage the God of day : | 
445 Vengeance, ye pow'rs, (he cries) and thou whoſe hand 
Aims the red bolt, and hurls the writhen brand ! 
Slain are thoſe herds which I with pride ſurvey, 
When thro' the ports of heav'n I pour the day, 
Or deep in Ocean plunge the burning ray. 
450 Vengeance, ye Gods! or I the skies forego, 
And bear the lamp of heay'n to ſhades below; 


To 


v. 451. And bear the lamp of heav'n to ſhades below.] This is 
a very bold fiction, for how can the Sun be imagin'd co illumi- 
nate the regions of the dead; that is, to ſhine within the earth, 
for there the realm of Plato is plac'd by Homer? I am perſuaded 
the meaning is only that he would no more riſe, but leave the 
earth and beavens in perperual darkneſs. Erebas is placed in the 
weſt, where the Sun ſets, and conſequently when he diſappears he 
may be ſaid to be ſank into the realms of darkneſs or Erelus. 

Perhaps the whole fiction might be founded really upon the ob- 
ſervation of ſome unuſual darkneſs of the Sun, either from a to- 
ral eclipſe or other cauſes, which happen'd at the time when ſome 
remarkable orime was committed, and gave the Poets liberty to 
feign that the Sun withdrew his light from the view of it. Thus 
at the death of Ceſar the giobe of the Sun was obſcur'd, or gave 
but a weak light, (ſays Plutarch) a whole year; and Plin. lib. 2. 
90. fiunt prodigioſi & longiores ſolis defeckus, totins pane anni pallure 
continuo. This Virgil _ applies to the horror the Sun con- 
ceiv'd at the death of Cæſar, Georg, I, | 


Ille etiam extincto miſeratus Ceſare Romam. 
Cam caput obſcura nitidum ferrngine texit, 
Impiaque æternam timuerunt ſecula noccem. 


And if Virgil might ſay that the Sun withdrew his beams at the 


impiety of the Romans, why may not Homer ſay the ſame, con- 
cerning 1 
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To whom the thund'ring Pow'r : O ſource of day! 
Whoſe radiant lamp adorns the azure way, | 
Still may thy beams thro' heav'n's bright portals riſe, 


455 The joy of earth, and glory of the skies; 


Lo! my red arm I bare, my thunders guide, 

To daſh th' offenders in the whelming tide. 
To fair Cahpſo, from the bright abodes, 

Hermes convey d theſe councils of the Gods. 


460 Mean-time from man to man my tongue exclaims, 


My wrath is kindled, and my ſoul in flames, 
Ia vain! I view perform'd the direful deed, + 
Beeves, ſlain by heaps, along the ocean bleed, 


cerning the crime of the companions of Ulyſſes? Daceir ima: 
gines that Homer had heard of the Sun's ſtanding ſtill at the voice 
of Joſhua; for if (ſays ſhe) he could ſtand ſtill in the upper re- 
gion, why might he not do the ſame in the contrary Hemiſphere, 
that is, in the language of Homer, bear his lamps to ſhades below ? 
But this ſeems to be ſpoken without any foundation, there be- 
ing no occaſion to have recourſe to that miraculous event for 2 

lution. | 40 ; 

v. 458, To fair Calypſo, from the bright abodes, | | 

. Hermes convey d theſe councils of the Gods.] 1288 
Theſe lines are inſerted (as Euſtathias obſerves) ſolely to reconcile 
the ſtory to credibility; For how was it poſſible for UH to ar- 
rive at the knowledge of what was done in heaven, without 2 
diſcovery made by ſome of the Deities? The perſons by whom 
theſe diſcourſes of the Gods are diſcover'd are happily choſen; 
Mercary was the meſſenger of heaven, and it is this God who de- 
frends to Calypſo in the fifth of the Odyſſey : ſo that there was 2 
r — . — Mercury ; and therefore he is 2 
proper perſon to make this diſcovery to Hat Goddeſs, and Os. 
— affection, co Ulyſſes. 4 — 4 tbe, 
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"Naw heav'n gave ſigns of wrath; along the ground 


465 crept the raw hides, and with a bellowing ſound - 


Roar d the dead limbs; the burning entrails groan'd 


v. 464. Now heav'n gave figs of wrath, along the ground 
This paſſage (ſays Emſtathius), gave an oecaſion of laughter, to men 


di ſpos' d to be merry, Acipac ee EN. did u Til a iN νν,ö,. 
He adds, that the terrors of a guilty; conſcience drove the compa- 


nions of Ulyſſes into theſe imaginations: Guilt is able to create a 
Re in za moment, ſo that theſ> appearances were nothing 
but the illuſions of a diſturb'd imagination. He cites a paſſage 
from the Calliqe of Herodatas to vindicate Homer: Artayctes a Per- 


fan General had plunder'd a temple in which was the tomb of 
Proteſilaus, where great riches were depoſited; afterwards he was 
beſieg'd in 7 and taken pri ſoner: One day, one of his guards 


Was boiling 
they had been alive, and newly taken out of the water: Divers 
perſons crouded about the place, and wonder'd at the miracle; 
when Artayctes ſaid, Friendi, han are not at all concerned in this 
miracle: Protefilaus, tho dead, admoniſhes me by this ſign, that the 
Gods have given him power to — * the injury I offer d to his ma- 


nament in Eleus. But this is juflifying one fable by another; and 


a * 


this looks: alſo like the effects of a guilty conſcience. 


inis 


ipdeed it. was no way blameable, if we conſider the times when 
it was ſpoken, and the perſons to whom it is related: I mean 
Pheacians, who were delighted with ſuch wonders. What was 


ſaid judiciouſly by a great Writer, may very properly be apply'd 


to theſe people, Credo, quia impuſſibile eſt. But we need not have 
1475100 - their readily for a vindication of this ſtory : Homer 
has, given us an account of all the abſtruſe arts, ſuch as Necroman- 
cy, Witchcraft, and narural portents; here he relates a prodigy, the 
belief uf Which univerſally; prevail'd among the Antients: Let any 


one read Lity, and he will find innumerable inſtances of prodi- 
gies, equal! ineredible as this, which were related by the wiſe, 
1 — ar leaſt by the vulgar. Thus we read of ſpeaking Ox 


SR Weder g of the ſtatues of the Gods, in the beſt Roman 
Hikories If ſuch-wonders might have a place in Hiſtory, they 
.ma 

fable: it Ggnifies nothing whether a ſtory be true or 


alſe, provi 8 
A 


| ded 


Six 


alted-fiflies-(Tedpyer) and they leap'd, and moved as if 


Tias is not among che paſſages condemn'd by Zongirs,; and 


7 certainly be allow'd room in Poetry, whoſe province is 
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Six guilty days my wretched mates employ 
In impious feaſting, and unhallow'd joy; 
The ſev'nth aroſe, and now the Sire of Gods | 

470 Rein'd the rough ſtorms, and calm'd the toſſing floods: 
With ſpeed the bark we climb; the ſpacious fails 
Loos'd from the yards invite th' impelling gales, 
Paſt fight of ſhore, along the ſurge we bound, 
And all above is sky, and ocean all around! + 


475 When lo! a murky cloud the Thund'rer forme 
Full ofer our heads, and blackens heav/n with ſtorms. - 
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Night dwells o'er all the deep: and now out flies 
The gloomy Weſt, and whiſtles in the sxies. 


ded it be eftabliſh'd by common belief, or common fame; this is 
a ſufficient foundation for Poetry. Virgil, Georg, 1. 4756. 

, ̃ bk 
Infandum ! ſiſtunt amnes, & ce 


The days of wonder are now over, and therefore a Poet would be 
blameable to make uſe of ſuch impoſſibilities in theſe ages; They 
are now almoſt univerſally disbelieved, and. therefore would not 
be approv'd as bold fictions, but exploded as wiki extravagancies. 
v. 477. And no} ont fies „ 7” 5 a 
7 6 n 1 „* 
Longinus; while he condemns tHe Oæyſſey 2s war ting fire, thro* the 
decay of Homer's fancy; excepts the defcriptons of the Termpelts, 
which he allows to be painted with the boldeſt and ſtrongeſt firokes 
of Poetry. Let any perſon read that paſſage in the 55 Book; and 
he will be convinc'd of the fire of Homer's fancy. ge 


I 3 | Ne 
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The mountain billows roar: the furious blaſt 


480 Howls o'er the ſhroud, and rends it from the maſt: 


The maſt gives way, and crackling as it bends, SF; 
Tears up the deck; then all at once deſcends: 


"Ne e ovregay roinas irapet: fs rex, 
X:poi Tpieuvay =, vl d opiBuriy dlinnas 
TIxiloloy el vi , ouy d rqitoos xanuii 
Tainy os x Torrey, opwper & xgeryibry we. 


The two laſt lines are here repeated; and Scaliger, a ſecond Zoilns 
of Hemer, allows them to be omnia pulchra, plena, gravia. p. 469. 
There is a ſtorm in the very words, and the horrors of it are vi- 
Idle in the verſes, | | 

Ping was maſter of too much judgment, not to embelliſn his 


with this deſcription. 


Inmbutre mars, totumgue a ſed bus imis 

Und Zaraſaas Notnſque runnt, creberque procellis 
Africuu, & waſtes volunnt ad litiora fluitns. 

Evipinnt ſabito nubes calumgne diemque | 

Toecrorum ex ocnlis : ponto nox incubat atra. 


Theſe are almoſt literally tranſlated from the above-mentioned 


vor 4 Eijor n Noree & kues, Zequple v dvoais 
Kal Bopins oubpryavimug, jiye xvpea ον Y. 


Scaliger calls the Verſes of Homer, divina oratio, but prefers thoſe 
of Firgil. Tot a ſedibus imis, is ftronger than iTapats He- 
rer, Cc. and 'Addpryarimre is an ill-choſen Epithet, to be uſed to 
deſcribe a ftorm, for it carries an image of ſerenity. But that is 
to be underſtood of the general nature of that wind As a river 
may be ſaid to be gentle, tho* capable to be ſwell'd into a flood. 


But 1 leave the preference to the Reader's judgment. : 
The 


: = 
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The pilot by the tumbling ruin ſlain, 

Daſh d from the helm falls headlong in the main, 
485 Then Fove in anger bids his thunders roll, 
And forky lightnings flaſh from pole to pole; 
Fierce at our heads his deadly bolt he aims, 


Red with uncommon wrath, and wrapt in flames: 
| | 4 


v. 483. The Pilot by the tumbling ruin ſlain, ) There is a great 
ſimili tude between this paſſage and | Fea verſes in Virgil, in which, 
as Scaliger judges and perhaps with reaſon, the preference is to be 
given to the Roman Poet. Tenniſſimä, fays that Critics & leviſſi- 
ma utitur narratione Homerus. 1 c 


Ie vp NN R αετανοπνπũ 2 guy d ogiet apts 
Tlaf} apaudis Ach, & d dpriuTips tomas 
And again OO — h ; 7p 
Od xoproryory hes Tips mae, 
Kujactouy tjuepeorie. | 
Ingens a vertice Pont 
In puppim ferit. excutitur, pronaſque magiſtey 
VPioluitur in caput. 5 
2 Aſt illam ter fladtus ibidem 
Thrquet agens circum, & rapidus vorat æquore vortex, 
Apparent rari nantes in gurgite vaſto, 


There is certainly better verſification in theſe lines of Virgil, than 


in thoſe of Homer: There is better colouring, and they ſer the 


thing they deſcribe full before our Eyes. Virgil has omitted the 
two ſhort ſimilitudes of the Diver, and Sea-mews, deſpairing per- 


haps to make them ſhine in the Roman language. There is a third 


fimile in Hemer of the Bat or Bird of night None, which is in- 


troduc'd to repreſent Ulyſſes clinging round the Fig-tree. Tis 


true the whole three are taken from low ſubjects, but they very 


well paint the thing they were intended to illuſtrate, 


I 4 Full 
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Full on the * it is now high, now low, 
At once into hs main rag crew it b 
Sulphureous odors roſe, and ſmould ring ſmoke. 
Like fowl that haunt the floods, they fink, 3 wa" 
Now loſt, now ſeen, with ſhrieks and dreadful cries ; 

795 And ſtrive to gain the bark; but Zove denies. 420 
Firm at the helm I ſtand, when fierce the main 

20 Ruſh'd with dire noiſe, and daſh'd the ſides i in twain; 

Again impetuous drove the furious blaſt, 
Snapt the ſtrong helm, and bore to ſea the maſt, 

FOO Firm to the malt with cords the helm I bind 
And rideualoft, to Providence reſign d, 

Tbro' tumbling billows, and a war of wind. 
Now ſunk the Weſt, and now a ſouthern leere 


More dreadful than, the tempeſt, laſh'd the ſeas; + 
Fo For on the rocks it bore where Sul raves, 
And dire Charybdis rolls her thund? ring wares. 
All night II drove; and at the dawn of day 
Faſt by the rocks beheld the deſp rate way:: 
juſt when the ſea within her gulphs ſubſides, 
510 And in the roaring whirlpools ruſh the tides. 
Swift from the float I vaulted with a bound, 
The lofty fig-tree ſeiz d, and chang ein 


fly 


So 
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So to the beam the Bat tenacious dings, 5 n 5 
And pendent round it claſps his leathern wings. | 
zig High in the air the tree its boughs diſplay d, 
And o'er the dungeon caſt a dreadful ſhade. | 
All unſuſtain'd between the wave and sky, 
What: time the Judge forſakes the noiſy bar - 
$20 To take repaſt, and ſtills the wordy war 


Beneath my feet the whirling billows fly. 


C45 


nn 


| = f . 
v. 519. What time the Fudge forſakes the noiſy bar = 
To take repaſt. . 
This paſſage has been egregiouſly miſunderſtood by Monſ. Pers 
rault. Ulyſſes being carried (ſays that author) on his maſt toward 
Charybdis, leaps from it, and clings like a Bat round a Fig- tree 
waiting till the return of the maſt from the gulphs of it; and 
adds, that when he ſaw it, he was as glad as a Judge when he riſes 
from his ſeat to go to dinner, after having try'd ſeveral cauſes. NM 
But Beilean fully vindicates Homer in his reflexions on Lomginus 2 1 
Before the uſe of dials. or clocks the Antients diſtinguiſh'd. the day 
by ſome remarkable offices, or ſtated employments: as from th q 
dining of the labourer, 925 F 7! OO 14 
- WE | B34 9 11 
bar time in ſome ſequeſter d vale V Vi 
The. weary woodman ſpreads his ſparing meal. 1 


Tliaa XI. ver. 119. See the Annotation; ſo here from the riſing | 
of the Judges, and both denote the Mid-day, or Noontide hour. 14 
Thus it is uſed by Hippocrates, who ſpeaking of a perſon wound- 14 
ed with a Javelin in the Liver, ſays he dy'd py ayopny Aubiivas, | 
a little before the breaking up of the Aſſembly, or before the 14 
udge riſes from his tribunal; or as ſome underſtand it, a little 11 
before the finiſhing of the market: There is a parallel expreſſion . 
in Xenophon, ue nd'y Te apaqs ανονοοcm mA. This riſing of the 10 
Judge Perrault miſtakes for a compariſon, to expreſs the joy which 1 
Ulyſſes conceiv'd at the ſight of the return of his maſt; than which 14 
nothing can be more diftanr from Homer's ſentiment. þ.. $14 
| I's. 0 From Wi 
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_ Charybdis rumbling from her inmoſt caves, 
The maſt refunded on her refluent waves. | 
swift from the tree, the floating maſt to gain, 
Sudden I drop'd amidft the flaſhing main; 
Jay Once more undaunted on the ruin rode, 
And oar'd with lab'ring arms along the flood. 
Unſeen I paſs'd by Scylla's dire abodes: 
So Fove decreed, (dread Sire of men and Gods ) 
Then nine long days I plo vd the calmer ſeas, 
$30 Heav'd by the ſurge and wafted by the breeze. 
Weary and wet th' Ogygian ſhores I gain, 
When the tenth ſun deſcended to the- main. 


—— 
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| There 


| From this deſcription we may preciſely learn the time that paſ- 
fed while Ulyſſes clung round the Fig-tree. | 


At the dawn of Day 
Faſt by the Rocks I plow'd the defp'rate way. 


Se that at Morning he leap'd from his float, and about Noon re- 

cover ch it: Now Euſtathius affirms, that in the ſpace of twenty 

four hours there are three Tides, and dividing that time into three 
rts, Ulyſſes will appear to have remain'd upon the Rock eight 

urs, The exact time when the Judge roſe from his tribunal 

36 not apparent; Boilean ſuppoſes ir to be about three a Clock in 

Afternoon, Dacier about two; but the time was certain among 

the Antients, and is only dubious to us, as we are ignorant of the 

rr the day when the Judge enter'd his Tribunal, and when 

he left it. 8 425 

v. 532. When the tenth ſun deſtended to the main] This ac- 

count is very extraordinary. Ulyſſes ecmtinued upon the Maſt ten 

days, and conſequently ten days without any nouriſkment, Lon- 
Finus brings this paſſage as an inſtance of the deeay of Homer's | 

Genius, and his launching out into extravagant Fables. I wonder 
Zaffathius ſhould be ſilent about this Objection; but Dacier endea- 


ITE 


Fl 
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There in Cahpſo's ever · fragrant bow'rs 
Refreſh'd I lay, and Joy beguil'd the hours. | 
$35 My following fates to thee, oh King, are knowny 


And the bright partner of thy royal throne. 
CT Z 415 Enough: 


vours to vindicate Homer, from 2 ſimilar place in the Ad of the 


Apoſtles, Cap. 27. ver. 33. where Saint Paul lays to the Sailors, 
This is the four teenth day that ye have tarried, an continued Faſting. 
having taken nothing. Now if the Sailors in the Acts could f 
fourteen days, why might not Ulyſſes faſt ten? But this place by no 
means comes up to the point. The words are r rm 
oE⁰ν npaipay Tpodorgyres, that is, expecting the fourteenth days 
(which is to- day) you continue without eating; ſo the meaning 
is, they had taken no food all that day; the danger was ſo great 
that they had no leiſure to think upon hunger. This is the literal 
conſtruction of the Words, and implies that out of expectation of 
the fourteenth Day, (which they look'd upon as 2 critical time when 
their danger would 7 at the higheſt) they had forgot to rake their 
uſual repaſt; and ndt, that they had faſted fourteen Days. But if 
any Perſon thinks that the faſting is to be apply'd to the whole 
fourteen days, it muſt be in that latitude wherein Interpreters en- 
pound Heſiod, | ; 

| — σ Tf CTY 
H 8 K„ | 
which ſigni fies not that they eat no Meat at all, but that they had 
not leiſure rhro* their danger to obſerve the uſual and ſtated hours 
of repaſt: They eat in their Arms, with their hands foul'd with 
Blood, Bur 1 take the former ſenſe to be the better. Beſides, it 
is impoſſible ro make this place of any ſervice co Homer; for if 
theſe Men continued fo leng fafting, it was a miraculous faſt; and 
how can this be apply'd to UNſſes, who is not imagined to owe 
his power of faſting to any ſupernatural aſſiſtance ? But it is al- 
moſt a demonſtration that the failors in the Ads eat during 
the tempeſt: Why ſhould they abſtain? It was not for want of 
food; for at St. Paul's injunction they take ſome ſuſtenance: Now 
it is abſurd to imagine a miracle to be 8 when com- 
mon and eaſy means were at hand to make ſuch a ſupernatural 
act unneceſſary. If tbey had been without food, then indeed a 


miracle might have been ſuppos'd to ſupply it, If they had died 
| Ch more PP! ey the? 
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Enough: In miſery em words avail? ? 
And what ſo tedious as a twice- cold tale? 0 


thro* faſting, when meat was at hand, they would have been guil- 
ty of ſtarving themſelves. If therefore we fuppoſe à miracle, we 
muſt ſuppoſe it to be wrought, to prevent men from being guilty 
of iT felf-murder, which is an abſurdity. 

Beſides, the word dee is uſed to denote a perſon who takes 

o food for the ſpace of one day only, as {coveoiroe ſigniſies a per- 
on who eats but one meal in the compaſs of one day; this there- 
fore is an evidence, that the ſailors in the As had not been with- 
out fuſtenance fourteen days. | n e e 
In ſhort, I am not in the number of thoſe who think 7, 
has no faults; and unleſs we imagine . to have faſt ed ten 
days by the aſſiſtance of the Gods, this paſſage muſt be allowed to 
be extravagant: *Tis true, Homer ſays, the Gods guided him to the 
Oeygian ſhores; but he fays not a word to ſoften the ineredibility 
of the falling of Ulyſſes, thro? oy” aſſiſtance of the Gods. I am 
therefore inclin'd to ſubſcribe to che opinion of Longinns, that this 
relation is faulty; but fay with Horace, WT TO” eee ee 
Err 
en ar maculis, quos aut incuria fadit, 
Au humans param cavit natura. 
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The ARGUMENT. 


The Arrival of Ulyſſes in Ithaca. 


_ Ulyſſes zakes his leave of Alcinous and Arete, and 
embarks in the evening. Next morning the ſbip 
arrives at Ithaca; where the ſailors, as Ulyſles 
4s yer ſleeping, lay him on the — with all his 
zreaſures. On their return, Neptune changes 
their ſhip into a rock. In the meantime Ulyſ- 
ſes awaking, knows not his native Ithaca, by 
reaſon of a miſt which Pallas had caft round him. 
He breaks into loud lamentations ; till the God- 

 defs appearing to him in the form of a Shepherd, 

Aiſcovers the country to bim, and points out the 

particular places. He then tells a feigu d ſtory 
ef his adventures, upon which ſhe manifeſts her 
ſell, and they conſult together of the meaſures 
zo be taken to deſtroy ho ſuitors. To conceal. 
bis return, and diſguiſe his perſon the more ef- 
Fectually, ſhe changes him into the figure of an 


old Beggar. 
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H ceas'd ; but left fo pleafing on their ear 
His voice, that liſt'ning till they ſeem'd to hear, 


A pauſe of filence hufh'd the ſhady rooms: 
The grateful conf rence then the King reſumes, 


Q 
v. 3.— The ſhady rooms. | | 
The Bprher in the original is 0x/0yTz, Or gloomy : It is here uſed 
with a peculiar propriety, to keep in the Reader's mind the ex- 
act time when Ulyſſes made his narration to the Pheacians, name- 
ly, in the evening of the thirty third day: we may likewiſe gather 
Fro this diſtinction of times, the exact ſtay of Ulyſſes among the 
Pheacians; he was thrown upon their ſhores on the thirty firſt 
day in the evening, and lands about day break on the thirty fifth 
day in his own country; ſo that he ſtaid three days and three nights 
only with Alcinons, one night being ſpent in his voyage to Ithaca 
from Phaacia. | 


2 Whatever 
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5 Whatever toils the great Ulyſſes paſt, | | 
Beneath this happy roof they end at laſt; 5 A 
No longer now from ſhore to ſhore to roam, 


| L 

Smooth ſeas, and gentle winds, invite him home. 7 
But hear me, Princes! whom theſe walls incloſe, 15 
10 For whom my chanter ſings, and goblet flows RR 
With wines unmixt, (an honour due to Age, A 
To cheer the grave, and warm the Poet's rage) a 
Tho labour'd gold and many a dazling veſt : 
Lie heap d already for our god-like gueſt; 300 
15 Without ne treaſures let him not remove, 3 
= | i i 4 8 1 
Large, and expreſſive of the publick love: 
Each peer a tripod, each a vaſe beſtow, "4h | 

A gen ral tribute, which the State ſhall owe. L ? 
This ſentence pleas d: Then all their ſteps addreſt _ 

» | to e's y” $7 Boe i Ae EE” 35 

20 To ſep'rate manſions, and retir'd to reſt. 4 
Ee an 


Homer calls the wine ys 2901, or wine drank at the entertainment 

of Elders, y#p5vTewy, or men of diſtinction, ſays Euſtathius; by the 

bard, he means Demodecns, | 
The fame Critic further remarks, that Homer judiciouſly ſhorc- 40 

ens every circumſtance before he comes to the diſmiſſion of Ulyſſes : 

Thus he omits the deſcription of the ſacrifice, and the ſubject of 

the ſong of Demodocus; theſe are circumſtances that at beſt would 

be bur uſeleſs ornaments, and ill agree with the impatience of - 

Ulyſſes to begin his voyage toward his country. Thele therefore, - 
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Now 
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Now did the roſy finger d Morn ariſe, 
And ſhed her ſacred light along the skies. 
Down to the haven and the ſhips in haſte 
They bore the treaſures, and in ſafety plac d. 
25 The King himſelf the vaſes rang'd with care; 
Then bad his followers to the feaſt repair. 
A victim Ox beneath the ſacred hand : 5 
Of great Aleinous falls, and ſtains the land. 5 
To Fove th'Eternal, (pow'r above all por]. 
| 30 Who wings the winds, and darkens bea n with ſhow's) 
The flames aſcend: Till evening they prolong 
The rites, more ſacred made by heav'aly ſong; 
For in the midſt, with-publick honours grac'd, 
Thy lyre divine, Demodecus ! was plac d. 
35 Al, but; Uher, heard with fix'd delight: 
He fate, and ey'd the ſun, and wiſh'd the night; 
Slow ſeem's the ſun to move, the hours to roll, 
His native home deep-imag'd in bis foul, 
As weary plowman ſpent with ſtubborn toil, 
49 Whoſe oxen long bare torn the furrow'd ſoil, © 


v. 39. As weary plomman, &c.] The fimile which Homer chu- 
ſes is drawn from low life, but very happily ſets off the impa- 
tience of Ulyſſes: It is familiar, but expreſſive. Horace was not 
of the — of thoſe who thought it mean, for he uſes it in 


his Epiſtles. ; 
: | | — LICL 
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Sees with delight the ſun's declining ray, 

When home, with feeble knees, he bends his way 
To late repaſt, ( the day's hard labour done:) 

So to Ulyſſes welcome ſet the Sun. 


45 Then inſtant, to Alcinous and the reſt, 


o When due libation ſhall have crown'd the feaſt, 


(The Scherian ſtates) he turn d, and thus addreſt. 
O thou, the firſt in merit and command] | 

And you the Peers and Princes of the land! 

May ev'ry joy be yours! nor this the leaſt, 


Safe to my home to ſend your happy gueſt. 


bet . 
Tonga videtar opus debentibus : ut piger annus 
| Pmpillis, guts dura premit cnfiodia matram; © 
ic mihi tarda flaunt, ingratdque tempora, que ſpem. 
Confiliumque morantur, &c. | | 
It was very neceſſary to dwell upon this impatience of Ulyſſes to 
return ; 15 would — been abſatd ro have — hi cools 
or even moderately warm upon this occaſion ; he had refuſed im- 
mortality thro* the love of his country; it is now in his power to 
return to it; he ought therefore conſiſtently with his former cha- 
racer to be drawn with the utmoſt” ear neſtneſs of ſoul, and every 
moment muſt appear tedious that keeps him from ic; it ſhews 
therefore the judgment of Homer to deſcribe him in chis manner, 
and not to paſs it over curſorily, bur force it upon the notice of 
the Reader, by inſiſting upon it ſomewhat largely, and illuſtrating 
it by 2 proper ſimilitude, ro fix it more ſtrongly upon our me- 
mory, a ws : 


Compleat 
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| Compleat are now the bounties you have giv'n, 
Be all thoſe bounties but confirm'd by Heav'n! 

So may I find, when all my wand'rings ceaſe, 

J My confort blameleſs, and my friends in peace. 

On you be ev'ry bliſs, and ev'ry day 

In home-felt joys delighted roll away; 

Your ſelves, your wives, your long deſcending race, 

May ev'ry God enrich with ev'ry grace! 

60 Sure fixt on Virtue may your nation ſtand, 

And publick evil never touch the land! 

Mis words well-weigh'd, the gen ral voice approy d 

Benign, and inſtant his diſmiſſion mov'd. 

The Monarch to Pontonous gave the ſign, 

65 To fill the goblet high with roſy wine: | 
Great Fove the Father, firſt (he cry'd) implore, 
Then ſend the ſtranger to his native ſhore. 

The luſcious wine th' obedient herald brought 
Around the manſion flow'd the purple draught; 

"0 Each from his ſeat to each Immortal pours, 

Whom glory circles in th' Olympian bow'rs, 


v. 53. Be all thoſe bounties but confirm'd by Heav'n!) This is 
a pious and inſtructive ſentence, and teaches, that tho? riches were 
heap'd upon us with the greateſt abundance and ſuperfluity; yer 
unleſs Heaven adds its benediction, they will prove but at bell 2 


wm 
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Ulyſſes ſole with air majeſtic ſtands, 
The bowl preſenting to Arere's hands; 
Then thus: O Queen farewell! be ſtill poſſeſt 

75 Of dear remembrance, bleſſing ſtill and bleſt! 
Till age and death ſhall gently call thee hence, 
(Sure fate of ev'ry mortal excellence!) 
Farewell! and joys ſucceflive ever ſpring * 
To thee, to thine, the people, and the King! 

$0 Thus he; then parting prints the ſandy ſhore 

Io the fair port: A herald march'd before, Ep | 
Sent by Alcinous : Of Avete's train 
Three choſen maids attend him to the main; 
This does a tunic and white veſt convey, 

8 A various casket that, of rich inlay, - 


$f 


And bread and wine the third. The chearful mates 


Safe in the hollow deck diſpoſe the cates; 


v. 73. The 8 to Arete's hands; 
en thus | 
It may be ask*d why Ulyſſes addreſſes his words to the Queen ra- 
ther than the King's The reaſon is, becauſe ſhe was his patroneſs, 
and had firſt received him with hoſpitality, as appears from the 
th book of the Odyſſey. | 8 
Uubes makes a libation to the Gods, and preſents the bowl to 
the Queen: This was the pious practice of Antiquity upon all 
 folemn occafions: Ulyſſes here does it, becauſe he is to undertake 
2 voyage, and it implies a prayer for the proſperity of ir. The 
reaſon why he preſents the bowl to the Queen is, that ſhe may 
firſt drink out of it, for ſo phie properly and originally ſig- 


. ities, Tc T7p9 #uTs divas Ti mivav, ſays Enſtathins, Propino is 


_ uſed differently by the Romans. 


U Beneath 
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Beneath the ſeats, ſoft painted robes they ſpread, 
With linen cover'd; for the Hero's bed. 
) He climb'd the lofty ſtern ; then gently preſt 
The ſwelling couch, and lay compos'd to reſt, 
Now plac'd in order, the Phæacian train 
Their cables looſe, and launch into the main: 
At once they bend, and ſtrike their equal oars, 
And leave the ſinking hills, and leſs'ning ſhores. 
While on the deck the Chief in filence lies, 
And pleating ſlumbers ſteal upon his eyes. 


As fiery courſers in the rapid race + 
Urg'd by fierce drivers thro* the duſty ſpace, 
0 Toſs their high heads, and ſcour along the plain; 


So mounts the bounding veſſel o'er the main, 


| Back | 


v. 98. As fiery comrſers in the rapid rate 
Toſs their high heads, 8c. ] OLE a 
The Poet introduces two ſimilitudes to repreſent the failing of 


the Pheacian veſſel: The former deſcribes the motion of it, as it 
bounds and rifes over the waves, like horſes toſſing their heads 
in a race; and alſo the ſteddineſs of it, in that ir fails with as 


much firmneſs over the billows, as horſes tread upon the ground. 
The latter compariſon is ſolely to ſhew the ſwiftneſe of the veſſel. 
The word in the original is 9 an inſtance, that four 
horſes were ſometimes join'd to the chariot. Virgil has borrow'd 
this compariſon, n. 5. N 


Non tam pracipites bijngo certamine campum 
Corripnere, ruuntque effuſi carcere currns, 
Nec fic immiſſis anrige undantia lira _ 
Concnſſere jugis, pronique in verbera pendent. 
oh Je 
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Back to the ſtern the parted billows flow, 
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| And the black Ocean foams and roars belovy. F. 
Thus with ſpread fails the winged gally flies; L 
toy Leſs ſwift an eagle cuts the liquid skies: / Fe 

Divine Ulyſſes was her ſacred load, | | F: 

A Man, in wiſdom equal to a God! ooh valet. 1h 94 

Much danger long and mighty toils he bore, - T 

In ſtorms by ſea, and combats on the ſhore; _ T 

' 110 All which ſoft ſleep now baniſh'd from his breaſt, 
Wrapt in a pleaſing, deep, and death-like reſt. * 


It muſt be allow'd that nothing was ever more happily executed nit 
than this deſcription, and the copy far exceeds the original. Ma- zn 
crobins, Saturnal. lib. 5. gives this as his opinion, and his reaſons is 
for it. The Greek Poet (ys that Author) paints only the ſwift- | 
neſs of the horſes when ſcourg'd by the driver; Virgil adds, the 

ruſhing of the charior, the fields as it were devour'd by the rapidi- Ph 


171 ty of the horſes; we ſee the throwing up of the reins, in andantia ne; 
1 dora; and the attitude of the driver, leaning forward in the act of bee 
it laſhing of the horſes, in the words, Pronique in verbera pendent, pe! 
=_ -- *Tis true, nothing could be added more el ly than the de a 
I} exzipojurrvers in Homer, it paints at once the fwifrneſs of the race, wt 
17 and the riſing poſture of the horſes in the a& of running ; bur for 
101 Virgil is more copious, and has omitted no circumſtance, and ſet im 
” the whole race fully before our eyes; we may add, that the verſi- Pe; 
q. fication is as Whey as the deſcription compleat; every ear muſt thi 

| be ſenſible of it. aff 


I will only further obſerve the judgment of Homer, in ſpeaking an 


1 of every perſon in his particular character. When a vain-glorious tra 
# Phaacan deſcrib'd the failing of bis own veſſels, they were ſwift wh 
10 as thought, and endued with reaſon; when Homer ſpeaks in bis des 
1 own perſon to his readers, they are ſaid only to be as ſwift as bs 
hawks or horſes : Homer ſpeaks like a Poet, with ſome degree of tal 
amplificatien, but not with ſo much hyperbole as Alinows. No a 


people ſpeak ſo fondly as ſailors of their own ſkips to this day, and 
particularly are ſtill apt to talk of them as of living creatures. 


But 
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But when the morning Star with early ray 
Flam'd in the front of heay'n, and promis'd day; 
Like diſtant clouds the mariner deſcries 

J Fair Ithaca's emerging hills ariſe. 
Far from the town a ſpacious port appears, 
Sacred to Phorcys* power, whoſe name it bears: 
Two craggy rocks projecting to the main, 
The roaring wind's tempeſtuous rage reſtrain; 


v. 112. But when the morning ſtar with early ray 
 Flam'd in the front of heaw'n p MEE 
From this paſſage we may gather, that Ithaca is diſtant from Cor- 
cyra or Pheacia no further than a veſſel ſails in the compaſs of one 
night; and this agrees with the real diſtance between thoſe Iſlands ; 
nn inſtance that Homer was well acquainted with Geography: This 
is the morning of the thirty fifth day, 
v. 116. A ſpacious port appears, 
Sacred to Phorcy -! 
Phorcys was the ſon of Pontus and Terra, according to Heſſod's ge- 
nealogy of the Gods; this Haven is ſaid to be facred to that Deity, 
bus e he had a temple near it, from whence it receiv'd its ap- | 
ation. | 
The whole voyage of Ulyſſes to his country, and indeed the i} 
A whole Oayſſey, has been turn'd into allegory ; which I will lay be- 1 


— 


"—_- 0” 
2 ® 


t fore the Reader as an inſtance of a crifling induſtry and ſtrong 
t imagination. Ulyſſes is in ſearch of true felicity, the Ithaca and 
- Penelope of Homer: He runs thro* many difficulties and dangers ; 
- this ſhews that happineſs is not to be attain'd without labour and 
afflictions. He has ſeveral companions, who periſh by their vices, 
7 and he alone eſcapes by the aſſiſtance of the Pheacians, and is 
$ tranſported in his ſleep to his country; that is, the Phæacians, 
c whoſe name implies blackneſs, ,., are the mourners at his 
$ death, and atrend him to his grave: The ſhip is his grave, which 
$ is afrerwards turn'd into a rock; which repreſents his monumen- 1 
f tal marble; his ſleep means death, thro' which alone man arrives ' 
- at eternal felicity. Spondanw, 2 | 


Withia 
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120 within, the waves in ſofter murmurs glide, 
And ſhips ſecure without their haulſers ride. 
High at the head a branching Olive grows, 
And crowns the pointed cliffs with ſhady boughs. 


. 


Beneath, a gloomy Grotto's cool recels a 
25 Delights the"Nereids of the neighb'ring ſeas ; | | 


V. 124. ging Grotto's cool reteſs.] Porphyry 
has wrote a volume to explain this cave of the Nymphs, with 
more piety perhaps than judgment; and another perſon has per- 
verted it into the utmoſt obſcenity, and both allegorically. For- 
phyry (obſerves Euſtat hius] is of opinion, that the cave means the 13 
world; it is called gloomy; but agreeable, becauſe it was made out 
of darkneſs, and afterwards ſet in this agreeable order by the band 
of the Deity. It is conſecrated to the Nymphs ; that is, it is de- 
ſtin'd to the habitation of ſpiritual ſubſtances united to the body: 
The bowls and urns of living ſtone, are the body which are form'd 
out of the earth; the bees that make their honey in the cave are 
the ſouls of men, which perform all their operations in the body, 
and animate it; che beams on which the Nymphs roul their webs, 
are the' bones over which the admirable embroidery of nerves, 
veins and arteries are ſpread; the fountains which water the cave 
are the ſeas, rivers and lakes that water the world; and the two 
gates, are the two poles; thro? the northern the ſouls deſcend from 
Heaven to animate the body, thro” the ſouthern they aſcend to 
Heaven, after they are ſeparated from the body by death. But 1 
confeſs I ſhould rather chuſe ro underſtand the. deſcription poeti- 
cally, believing that Homer never dream'd of theſe matters, tho 
the age in which he flourifh'd was addicted ro Allegory, How 
ofren do Painters draw from the imagination only, merely to 
pleaſe the eye? And why might not Homer write after it, eſpeci- 
ally in this place where he'manifeſily indulges his fancy, while he 
brings his Heroe to the firſt dawning of happineſs ? He has long 
dwelt upon a ſeries of horrors, and his imagination being tired 
with the melancholy York: it is not impoſſible but his ſpirit might 
be enliven'd with the Subſect while he wrote, and this might 
head him to indulge his fancy in a wonderful, anc perhaps fabulous 
deſcription. In ſhort, I ſhould much rather chuſe to believe that 
the memory of the things to which he alludes in the deſcription 
of the cave is loſt; than credit ſuch a labout d and diſtant yen 
1 | . DOW1S 
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Where bowls and urns were form'd of living ſtone, 
And maſſy beams in native marble ſhone; 2 
On which the labours of the nymphs were rolbd, 
Their webs divine of purple mix'd with gold. 

130 Within the cave, the cluſtring bees attend 
Their waxen works, or from the roof depend. 
Perpetual waters o'er the payement glide z 
Two marble doors unfold on either fide ; 
Sacred the ſouth, by which the Gods deſcend, 

135 But mortals enter at the northern end, | 

| | Thither 


v. 134; Sacred the ſonth, by which the Gods de tend.) Virgil 
has imitared the deſcription of this haven, n. lib. 1. | | 


Eft in ſeceſſu longo locus, inſala portum 
Effct, objedtn latertun, quibus onnis ab alto 295 
Frangitar, Cc. 1 5 


Within a long receſs there lies a bay, 

An Iſland ſhades it from the rolling ſea, 

And forms a port ſecure for ſhips to ride, 

Broke by the jutting land on either ſides | 5 
In double ſtreams the briny waters glide. 

Betwixt two rows of rocks, a ſylvan ſcene 

Appears above, and groves for ever green: 

A Grott is form'd beneath, with moſſy ſeats, 

To reſt the Nereids, and exclade the heats ; 

Down from the crannies of the living walls 

The chryſtal ſtreams deſcend in murmuring falls, 

No haulſers need to bind the veſſels here, | 

Nor bearded anchors, for no florms they fear, Dryden 


vol Il. 8 Scaliger 
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Thither they bent, and haul'd their ſhip to land, 
{The crooked keel divides the yellow fand) 
Dlyſes ſleeping on his couch they bore, 

And geatly plac'd him on the rocky ſhore, 
1 His 


Fealiger infinitely prefers the Roman Poet: Homer, ſays he, ſpeaks 
humilia humiliter, Virgilius grandiora magnifice; but what I would 
chiefly obſerve is, not what Virgil has imitated, but what he has 
omitted; namely, all that ſeems odd or leſs intelligible, I mean 
the works of the bees in 2 cave ſo damp and moiſt; and the rwo 
gates thro* which the Gods and men enter. 

I ſhall offer a conjecture to explain theſe two lines. 


Sacred the ſonth, by which the Gods deſcend, 
Bat mortals enter at the northern end. 


It has been already obſerv'd, that the e/Erhiopians held an annual 
facrifice of twelve days to the Gods; all that time they carried 
their images in proceſſion, and placed them at their feſtivals, and 
for this reaſon the Gods were ſaid to feaſt with the e/Zrhiopians; 
that is, they were preſent with them by their ſtatues: Thus alſo 
Themis was ſaid to form or diſſolve aſſemblies, becauſe they car- 
Tied her image to the aſſemblies when they were conven'd, and 
when they were broken up they carried it away. Now we have 
already remark*'d, that this port was ſacred ro Phorcys, becauſe he 
had a temple by it: It may not then be impoſſible, but that this 
Temple having two doors, they might carry the ſtatues of. the Gods 
in their proceſſions thro the ſouthern gate, which might be con- 
ſecrated to this uſe only, and the populace be forbid to enter by it: 


For that reaſon the Deities were ſaid to enter, namely, by their 


images. As the other gate being allotted to common uſe, was 
ſaid to be the 7. — for mortals. 
v. 138. Ulyſſes ſleeping on his conch they bore, 

DT, And gently plac'd him en the rocky ſhore.]J 
There is nothing in the whole Odyſſey that more ſhocks our reaſon 
than the expoſing Hes aſleep on the ſhores by the Pheacrans : 
The paſlage (ſays Ariſtotle in his Poetics) where Ulyſſes is landed 
c&c in Ithaca, is ſo full of abſurdities, that they would be intolerable 

& in a bad Poet; but Homer has conceabd them under an infinity 


c of admirable beauties, with which he has adorn'd all chat part 


of 


I, 
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140 His treaſures next, Alcinous gifts, they laid 


In the wild olive's unfrequented ſhade, 
| | Secure 


& of the Odyſſey; theſe he has erowded together, as ſo many charms 
« to hinder our perceiving the defects of the ſtory :** Ariſtotle muſt 
be allow'd to ſpeak with great judgment; for what probability is 
there that a man ſo prudent as Ulyſſes, who was alone in a veſſel 
at the diſcretion of gers, ſhould ſleep ſo ſoundly, as to be ta- 
ken out of it, carried with all his baggage on ſhore, and the Phe- 
acians ſhould ſer fail, and he never awake? This is ſtill more abſurd, 
if we remember that Ulyſſes has his ſoul ſo ſtrongly bent upon his 
country; Is it then poſhble, that he could be thus ſunk into a le- 
thargy, in the moment when he arrives at it? * However (ſays 
8 Monſ. Dacier in his reflections upon Ariftotle's Poetics) Homer 
ee Was not aſhamed of that Abſurdity, but not being able to omit 
ee jt, he uſed it to give Probability to the ſucceeding ſtory: It wag 
ee neceſſary for Ulyſſes to land alone, in order to his concealment; 
ee if he had been diſcover'd, the ſuitors would immediately have 
ce deſtroy'd him, if not as the real Ulyſſes, yet under the pretext 
ce of his being an impoſtor; they would then have ſeiz'd his do- 
© minions, and married Penelope: Now if he had been waked, the 
te Pheacians would have been obliged to have attended him, which 
tc he could not have deny'd with decency, nor accepted with ſafe- 
ce ty: Homer therefore had no other way left to unravel his fable 
ce happily : But he knew what was abſurd in this method, and uſes 
ce means to hide it; he laviſhes out all his wit and addreſs, and 
ce lays together ſuch an abundance of admirable Poetry, that the 
ce mind of the Reader is ſo enchanted, that he perceives not the 
ce defect; he is like Ulyſſes lul'd aſleep, and knows no more than 
e that Heroe, how he comes there. That great Poet firſt deſcribes 
te the ceremony of Ulyſſes taking leave of Alcinous, and his Queen 
& Arete; then he ſets off the ſwiftneſs of the veſſel by two beau- 
ce tiful compariſons; he deſcribes the Haven with great exa&neſs, 
ec and adds to it the deſcription of the cave of the Nymphs; this 
ce [aft aftoniſhes the Reader, and he is fo intent upon it, that he 
« has not attention to conſider the abſurdity in the manner of UV- 
« lyſſes's landing: In this moment when he perceives the mind 
& of the Reader as it were intoxicated with theſe beauries, he 
* ſteals Ulyſſes on ſhore, and diſmiſſes the Phæacians; all this takes 
e up but eight verſes. And then leſt the Reader ſhould reflect up- 
« on it, he immediately introduces the Deities, and gives us aDi- 
« alogue between Jupiter and Neptune. This keeps up till our 
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_ karly by the mouth of the Prophet 7ire/ias) told the Phaacians that 
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Secure ſrom theft: then launch'd the bark again, 


Reſum'd their oars, and meaſur'd back the main. 
| | Nor 


ec wonder, and our Reaſon has not time to deliberate; and when 
e the dialogue is ended, a ſecond wonder ſucceeds, the bark is 
ct transform'd into a rock: This is done in the fight of the Phe 
ct acans, by which method the Poet carries us a-while from the 
« conſideration of Ulyſſes, by removing the ſcene to a diſtant Iſland; 
< there he detains us till we may be ſuppos'd ro have forgot the 
ce en abſurdities, by relating the aſtoniſhment of Alcinoxs at the 
cc 


ght of the prodigy, and his offering up to Neptune, to appeaſe 
0 | 


* his anger, a facrifice of twelve bulls. Then he returns to U- 


Lc Hes who now wakes, and not knowing the place where he 
c was, (becauſe Minerva made all things appear in a diſguiſed view). 


« he complains of his misfortunes, and accuſes the Phæacians of 


<c many at length Minerva comes to him in the ſhape of a 
"cc young 


epherd, c. Thus this abſurdity, which appears in 
« the fable when examin'd alone, is hidden by the beauties that 
« ſurround it: this paſſage is more adorn'd with fiction, and more 
c wrought up with a variety of poetical ornaments than moſt o- 
« ther places of the Odyſſey.. From hence Ariſtotle makes an ex- 
« cellent obſervation. All efforts imaginable (ſays that Author) 
«© ought to be made to form the fable rightly from the beginning; 
„ bur if it ſo happen that ſome places muſt neceſſarily appear abſurd, 
te they muſt be admitted, eſpecially if they contribute ro render 
« the reſt more probable: but the Poet ought to referve all the 
« ornaments of dition for theſe weak parts: The places that have 


either ſhining ſentiments or manners have no occaſion for them; 


« a dazling expreſſion rather damages them, and ſerves only to e- 
« clipſe their beauty. | 
v. 142.— Hen laumch'd the bark again.] This voluntary 
and unexpected return of the Phæacians, and their landing Ulyſſes 
in his ſleep, ſeems as unaccountable on the part of the Pheacians, 


as of Ulyſſes; for what can be more abſurd than to ſee them ex- 


poling a King and his effe&s upon the ſhores without his know- 
edge, and then flying away ſecretly as from an enemy? Having 


therefore in the preceding note ſhew'd what the Critics ſay in con- 


demnation of Homer, it is but juſtice to lay together what they 
ſay in his defence. 

That the Phæacians ſhould fly away in ſecret is no wonder: 
Ulyſſes had thro* the whole courſe of the eleventh book, (particu- 


the 


* 


14 


145 The vengeance yow'd for eyeleſs Polypheme. 
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Nor yet forgot old Ocean's dread Supreme 
Before 


the ſuitors plotted his deſtruction; and therefore the mariners 
might very reaſonably be apprehenſive that the ſuitors would uſe” 
any perſons as enemies, who ſhould contribute to reſtore Ulyſ/zs 
to his country. It was therefore neceflary that they ſhould ſail 
away without any ſtay upon the Tthacan ſhores. This is the rea- 
ſon why they made this voyage by night; namely to avoid diſco- 
very; and it was as neceflary to return immediately, that is, juſt 
at the appearance of day, before people were abroad, that they 
might eſcape obſervation, 

Enftathins remarks, that the Phæacians were an unwarlike na- 


nion, or as it is expreſſed by a Phæacian, 
Od yop Hαẽ Ri win rig ods ęetplepn. 


and therefore they were afraid to reach any perſons the way to 
their own country, by diſcovering the courſe of Navigation to it; 
for this reaſon they begin their voyage to Ithaca by night, land U- 
es without waking him, and return at the appearance of dav- 
light, that they might nor ſhew what courſe was to be fteer'd to 
come to the Pheacian ſhores. | 
Platarch in his treatiſe of reading the Poets, tells us, that there 

is a tradition among the Tuſcans, that Ulyſſes was naturally drow- 
55 and a perſon that could not eaſily be convers'd with, hy rea- 
on of that ſleepy'diſpofirion. But perhaps this might be Py art- 
ful in a man of fo great wiſdom, and ſo great diſguiſe or diſſimu- 
lation; he was ſlow to give anſwers, when he had no mind to 
give any at all: Tho' indeed ir muſt be confeſſed, that this 
tradition is countenanc'd by his behaviour in the Odyſſey, or ra- 
ther may be only a ſtory form'd from it. His greateſt calamities 
riſe from his Neeping when he was ready to land upon his own 
country by the favour of olus, he falls aſleep, and his compani- 
ons let looſe a wind that bears him from it: He is aſleep while 
they kill the oxen of Apollo; and here he ſleeps while he is landed 
upon his own country. It might perhaps be this conduct in Ho- 
mer, that gave Horace the hint to lay, h 


Aliquando bonus dormitat Homerus. 


_ implying, that when Homer was at a loſs to bring any difficult mat- 
ter to an iſſue, he immediately laid his Heroe aſleep, and this ſalv- 
ed all the difficulty; as in the above- mentioned inſtances. 

e K 3 Platarch 
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Before the throne of mighty Fove he ſtood ; 
And ſought the ſecret counſels of the God. 


Plutarch is of opinion that this ſleep of Ulyſſes was feign'd; and 
that he made uſe of the pretence of a nataral infirmity, to conceal 
the ſtreights he was in at that time in his thoughts; being aſha- 
med to diſmiſs the Phæacians without entertainment and gifts of 
| haſpicality, and afraid of being diſcover'd by the ſuitors, if he en- 
gertain'd fach a multitude: Therefore to avoid both theſe diffi- 
culcies, he feigns a Sleep while they land him, till they fail away. 

Enſtathins agrees with Plutarch in the main, and adds another 
reaſon why the Phæacians land Ulyſſes ſleeping; namely, becauſe 
they were aſhamed to wake him, leſt he ſhould think they did 
it out of avarice, and expectation of a reward for bringing him to 
His own country, | | 

I will only add, that there might be a natural reaſon for the 
Sleep of Ulyſſes; we are to remember that this is a voyage in the 
night, the ſeaſon of repoſe: and his ſpirits having been long agi- 
rated and fatigued by his calamities, might, upon his peace of 


mind at the feturn to his country, ſettle into a deep calmneſs and 
tranquility, and ſo ſink him intoadeep Sleep; Homer himſelf ſeems 


to give this as the reaſon of it in the following lines: 


Aach danger long and mighty toils he bore, 
In ftorms by ſea, and combats on the ſhore; | 
All which ſoft fleep now baniſh'd from his breaſt, 
Wrapt in a pleaſing, deep, and death-like reſt 


It muſt be allow'd that the laſt line admirably paves the way for 
the following account; and the Poet undoubredly inferred it, to 
prevent our ſurprize at the manner of his being ſet on ſhore, by 
. calling his Sleep 1 | ; ö 4525 | 


4 pleaſmg, deep, and death-like reſt. 


How far a wiſe man is oblig'd to reſiſt the calls of nature, I leave 
to the diſcuſſion of Philoſophers ; thoſe of ſleep are no more to be 


reliſted, than thoſe of thirſt or hunger. But yet I confeſs Ulyſſes 


yielded unſeaſonably, and the ſtrong paſſion and love for his 
Country that ſo fully poſleſs'd bis ſoul, ſhould have given him a 


ſence of almoſt twenty years. 
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few hours of vigilance, when he was ready to ſee it after an ab- 
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Shall then no more, O Sire of Gods! be mine 
The rights and honours of a pow'r divine? 
150 Scorn'd ev'n by man, and (oh ſevere diſgrace) 
By ſoft Pheacians, my degen'rate race! 
Againſt yon deſtin'd head in yain I ſwore, 
And menac'd vengeance; ere he reach'd his ſhore ; 
To reach his natal ſhore was thy decree; 

155 Mild I obey'd, for who ſhall war with thee? . 
Behold him landed, careleſs and aſleep, 

From all th'cluded dangers of the deep! 
Lo where he lies, amidiſt a ſhining ſtore 

Of braſs, rich garments, and refulgent ore: 

160 And bears triumphant to his native Iſle 
A prize more worth than Ilion's noble ſpoil. 

To whom the Father of th immortal pow'rs, 
Who ſwells the clouds, and gladdens earth with ſhow 'r 
Can mighty Neptune thus of man complain? 

165 Neptune, tremendous o'er the boundleſs main! 
Rever'd and awful ev'n in heav'n's abodes, 
Antient and great! a God above the Gods! 

If that low race offend thy pow'r divine, 
(Weak, daring creatures!) is not vengeance thine? 
| 170 Go then, the guilty at thy will chaſtiſe. 
He ſaid: the Shaker of the earth replies. 


K 4 This 
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_ This then I doom; to fix the gallant ſhip 
A mark of vengeance on the fable deep: 


To warn the thoughtleſs ſelf-confiding train, | 
175 No more unlicens'd thus to brave the main. 


Full in their port a ſhady hill ſhall riſe, | 
If ſuch thy will =We will it, Fove replies. 


Ev'n 


v. 172. This then I dorm; to fix the gallant ſhip 
A mark of vengeance 

And roots her down, an everlaſting rock 
I refer the Reader to the 8th book of the Ozyſſey, for a further ac- 


count of this transformation. Scaliger condemns it, Ulyſſis navis 


in ſaxum mutatur a Neptano, ut immortalem faciat, quem odio habere 
debuit. But will it not be an anſwer to ſay, that it is an immor- 
tal monument of the vengeance and power of Neptane, and that 
whenever the ſtory. of the Veſſel was mention'd, the puniſhment 
likewiſe muſt be remembred in honour of that Deity? Some are 
of opinion, that it is a phyſical Allegory, and that Homer delivers 
the opinion of the Antzents concerning the Tranſmutation of one 


ſpecies into another, as wood into ſtone, by Water, that is by 


Neptune the God of it; according to thoſe lines of Ovid: 


Flumen habent Cicones, quod potum ſaxea reddit 
Viſcera, quod (. As inducit marmora rebus. 


But perhaps this is only we of thoſe marvellons fictions written 


after the taſte of antiquity y which delighted in wonders, and which 
the nature of Epic Poetry allows. The Marvellous (ſays Ariſ- 
« ftotle in his Poetics) ought co take place in Tragedy, but much 
“ more in the Epic, in which it proceeds even to the extrava- 


c pant; for the Marvellous is always agreeable, and a Proof of it 
« is, that thoſe who relate any thing, generally add ſomething to 


e the Truth of it, that it may better pleaſe thoſe who hear it, 


Hemer (continues he) is the man who has given the beſt in- 


ſtructions to other Poets how to tell Lies agreeably.” Horace 
is of the ſame opinion. 


Atque 


$0 
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Ev'n when with tranſport black'ning all the ſtrand; 
The ſwarming people hail their fpip to land, 

$0 Fix her for eyer, a memorial ſtone: 

Still let her ſeem to fail,.and ſeem alone; 

The trembling crowds ſhall ſee the. ſudden ſhade 

of whelming mountains overhang their head! = 


With that, the God whoſe earthquakes rock the ground- 


ds Fierce to Pheacia croſt the vaſt profound. 


Atque ita mentitur, ſic veris falſa remiſcet, 
Primo ne medium, medio ne diſcrepet imum. 


However we muſt not think that Ariſtotle adviſes” Poets to put 
things evidently falſe and impoſſible into their Poems, or gives, 
them licenſe to run out into wildneſs; he only means (as Monſieur 
Dacier obſerves) that the Wonderful ſhould exceed the Probable, bue 
not deſtroy it; and this will be effected if the Poet has the Ad- 
dreſs to prepare the Reader, and to lead him by a probable train 
of things that depend on miracle, to the miracle it ſelf, and recon- 
cile him to it by degrees, ſo that his Reaſon does not perceive, at 
leaſt is not ſhock'd at the Illuſion; thus for inftance, Homer puts 
this Transformation-into the hands of a-Deity; he prepares us. 
for it in the 8® book, he gives us the reaſon of the transforma- 


tion; namely the anger of Neptune; and at laſt he brings in Fapi- 


rer aſſenting to it, This is the method Homer takes to recorcile. 
it to Probability. Virgil undoubtedly thought ir a beauty, for after 
Homer's example, he gives us a transformation of the ſhips of 
e/Eneas into Sea-nymphs. | 

I have already remark'd from Boſſu, that ſuch miracles 25-theſe. 
ought not to be too frequent in an Epic Poem; all the machines 
that require Divine probability ought to be ſo derach'd from the 
action of the Poem, that they may be retrench'd from it, without 
deſtroying the action: Thoſe that are eſſential to the action ought 
to be founded upon human probability. Thus if we take away this 
transformation, there is no chaſm; and it no way affects the in- 
tegrity of che action. 


K 5 Swiſd 
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Swift as a ſwallow ſweeps the liquid way, 
The winged Pinnace ſhot along the ſea. 
The God arreſts her with a fudden ſtroke, 
And roots her down, an everlaſting rock, 
190 Aghaſt the Scherians ſtand in deep ſurprize ; 


All preſs to ſpeak, all queſtion with their eyes, 


What hands unſeen the rapid bark reſtrain! 
And yet it ſwims, or ſeems to ſwim, the main! 
Thus they, unconſcious of the deed divine: 
195 Till great Alcinous riſing own'd the fign. _ 

.. Behold the long-predeſtin'd day! (he cries) 
Oh certain faith of antient prophecies! 
Theſe ears have heard my royal fire diſcloſe 
A dreadful ſtory, big with future woes; 


200 How mov'd with wrath that careleſs we convey | 


Promiſcuous ey'ry gueſt to ev'ry bay, 
Stern Neptune rag d; and how by his command 
Firm-rooted in the ſurge a ſhip ſhou'd ſtand; 


(A monument of wrath) and mound on mound 


205 Shou'd hide our walls, or whelm beneath the ground, 


The fates have follow'd as declar'd the Seer. 
Be humbled, nations! and your Monarch hear. 
No more unlicens'd brave the deeps, no more 


With ev'ry ſtranger paſs from ſhore to ſhore; 


PX. 


On 


1 
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210 On angry Neptune now for mercy call: 

To his high name let twelve black oxen fall. 

So may the God reverſe his purpos'd will, 

Nor o'er our City hang the dreadful hill, 

The Monarch ſpoke: they trembled-and obey d, 

215 Forth on the ſands the victim oxen led: 

The gather'd tribes before the Altars ſtand, 

And Chiefs and Rulers, a majeſtic band. 

The King of Ocean all the tribes implore; 

The blazing Altars redden all the ſhore, 


v. 212, So may the God reverſe his purpos d will.] This agrees 
with what Homer writes in a former part of the Odyſſey, | 


| — x TY T7, 


that the Gods themſelves may be prevail'd upon to change their 
anger by prayer: a ſentiment agreeable co true religion. Homer 
does not tell us that the laſt denunciation of covering the town 
with a mountain, was fulfilled : It is probable that it was averted 
by the piety of Al/inons, But (as Euftathins obſerves) it was art- 
ful in the Poet to leave this point doubtful; to avoid detection in de- 
viating from true Hiſtory; for ſhould- poſteriry enquire where this 
land of the Phæacians lay, it would be found to be Corfon of the 
enetians, and not covered with any mountain; but ſhould this di- 
. ty have happened to have been utterly aboliſhed by time, and ſo 
loſt to poſterity, it would have agreed with the relation of Homer, 
who leaves room to ſuppoſe it deſtroyed by Neptune. But how 
could Neptune be ſaid to cover it with a mountain? had not an inun- 
dation been more ſuitable to the God of the Ocean? Neptame is 
called *vyogiyaio;, and 5vooixdy, or the Barth-ſhaker ; earthquakes 
were ſuppos'd to be occafion'd by the Ocean, or waters conceal'd in 
the caverns of the ground; and conſequently Neptun: may tumble 
a mountain upon this city of the Phæaciant. 


aſl. 
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220 Mean-while Ulyſes in his country lay, — 
Releas d from ſleep, and round him might ſurvey 
The ſolitary ſhore, and rolling ſea. 

Vet had his mind thro! tedious abſence loſt 
The dear remembrance of his native coaſt, © 


225 Beſides Minerva, to ſecure her care, 


Diffus d around a veil of thieken d air: 


For 


— 


v. 225. Beſides Minerva, to ſecure hey care, 
| Diffns'd around a veil of thicken' d air.] 
The meaning of this whole paſſage is probably no more than that 


Ulyſſes by his long abſence had forgot the face of his own country ; 
the woods by almoſt twenty years growth had a different appear- 
ance; and the public roads were alter d by ſo great a length of time. 
How then ſhould Ulyſſes come to the knowledge of the place? He 

s to a ſhepherd, and by telling him a plauſible ſtory draws ic 
2 him. This artifice is the Minerva that gives him informa- 


tion. By the weil of thicken'd air is meant, that Une. to accom- 
er his re-eſtabliſhment, took upon him a diſgui 
dom, Homer aſcribes it to Pallas. : 
The words of the original are, 
: > Oqpa My auToy 
AY ι,¹i 


which are uſually apply'd by interpreters to Ulyſſes, and mean that 


the Goddeſs diſguis'd him with this veil, that no one might know 


him. Dacier is of opinion that ayvwces ought to be uſed actively; 


that is, the Goddeſs aded thus to make him ankvowing where he 
Was, not «known to the people; for that this was the effect ef the 


- veil appears from the removal of it; for immediately upon the 


- diſperſion, 


The King with joy confeſ#'@ his place of birth. 
That the word aro will bear an active Ggnification, ſhe 


proves from the ſchohaſt upon OEdiprs of Sophocles. But perhaps 
| _ 4 = 


e, and conceal'd 
imſelf from the Ithacans; and this too being the dictate of Wiſ- 


23 


24 


235 Penſive and low, with ſudden grief oppreſt 
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For ſo the Gods ordain'd, to keep unſeen BAL 2 L 
His royal perſon from his friends and Queen; 
*Till the proud ſuitors for their crimes afford - 


230 An ample vengeance to their injur'd Lord. 


Now all the land another proſpect bore, 

Another port appear'd, another ſhore, | 

And long-continu'd ways, and winding floods, | 
And unknown mountains, crown'd with unknown 
[woods 
The King aroſe, and beat his careful breaft, 
Caſt a long look oer all the coaſt and main, 
And ſought, around, his native realm in vain: 
Then with” erected eyes ftood fix'd in woe, 
240 And as he ſpoke, the tears began to flow, | 


the context will not permit this interpretation, tho? we ſhould al- 
low that the word «yoo will bear it. The paſſage runs thus: 
Pallas caſt round a veil of air, that ſhe might make him unknowns 
that ſhe might inſtru& him, and that his wife and friends might 
not know him; for thus Homer interprets &v@59) in the very next 
line, wy vain axcxoc. It is therefore probable, that this veil had 


a double effect, both to render Ulyſſes unknown to the country, and 


the country to Ulyſſes, I am perſuaded that this is the truemean- 
ing of ayvw5ts, from the uſage of it in this very book of the 
Oayſſey : | | 

A a4 & dyvogoy TWE vai lie Her. 


Here it can poſſibly agnify nothing, but 7 will render thee 1mknown 
to all mankind; it is therefore probable, that in both places it bears 
the ſame ſignification. | | | 


Ye 


| 
j 
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Ye Gods! (he cry'd) upon what barren coaſt | 
In what new region is Uſes toſt? 
Poſſeſs d by wild Barbarians, fierce in arms? 


or Men, whoſe boſom tender pity warms? 
245 Where ſhall this treaſure now in ſafety lie? 


- And whither, whither its fad owner fly? 
Ah why did I Alcinous' grace implore? 
Ah why forſake Phaacia's happy ſhore? 
Some juſter Prince perhaps had entertain'd, 
250 And ſafe reſtor d me to my native _ 2 


Is this the promis d, long · expected coaſt, 

And this the faith Pheacian's rulers boaſt ? 

Oh righteous Gods! ? of all the great, how few 

Are juſt to heay* n, and to their promiſe true! 
255 But he, the Pow'r to whoſe all-ſceing eyes 

The deeds of men appear without diſguiſe, 

"Tis his alone t- avenge the wrongs I Pans 

For fill the oppreſs d are his peculiar care. 

To count theſe preſents, and from thence to prore 
260 Their faith, is mine: the reſt belongs to Je. 
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Then on the ſands he rang d his wealthy ſtore, 
The gold, the veſts, the tripods, number'd oer: 
All theſe he found, but ſtill in error loſt 

Diſconſolate he wanders on the coaſt, 
265 Sighs for his country, and laments again 
To the deaf rocks, and hoarſe-reſounding main: 
When lo! the guardian Goddeſs of the wiſe, | 
Celeſtial Pallas, ſtood before his eyes; 5 
In ſhow a youthful ſwain, of form divine, 


270 Who ſeem'd deſcended from ſome princely line. 


A graceful robe her ſlender body dreſt, 
Around her ſhoulders flew the waving veſt, 
Her decent hand a ſhining Javelin bore, 
And painted Sandals on her feet ſhe wore. 


V. 262. The gold, the veſts, the tripods, number'd ober.] The con- 

duct of Ulyſſes in numb'ring his effects, has been cenſur'd by ſome 
Critics as avaritious: But we find him vindicated by Plutarch in 
his treatiſe of reading the Poets: If (ſays that Author) Ulyſſes 
ce finding himfelt in a ſolitary place, and ignorant of the country, 
« and having no ſecurity even for his own perfon, is neverthelefs 
« chiefly ſollieitous for his effects, leſt any part might have been 
« ſtol'n; his covetouſneſs is really to be pitied and deteſted. But 
« this is not the caſe; He counts his goods merely to prove the 
« fidelity of the Phaacians, and to gather from it, whether they 
« had landed him upon his own country; for it was not probable 
« that they would expoſe him in a ſtrange region, and leave his 
„ goods untouch'd, and by conſequence reap no advantage from 
« their diſhoneſty; This therefore was a very proper teſt, from 
<« which-to diſcover if he was in his own country, and he deſery'd 


* commendation for his wiſdom in that action. 


95 | 


Thou art, that wander'ſt in this deſart ptace! 
With joy to thee, as to ſome God, I bend. 
To thee my treaſures and my ſelf commend. 
O tell a wretch in exile doom'd to ſtray, 
280 What air 1 breathe, what country I ſurvey ? 
The fruitful continent's extreameſt bound, 
Or ſome fair iſle which Neprunss arms ſurround ? 2.9.5 
From what tar clime (ſaid ſhe) remote from fame, - 
Arriv'ſt thou here a ſtranger to our name > 5 
285 Thou ſeeſt an Iſland, not te thoſe unknown 
Whoſe hills are-brighten'd by the riſing fin, 1 
Nor thoſe that plac'd beneath bis utmoſt reign Ek 1 
Behold him ſinkipg in the weſtern main. | 
Tbe rugged ſoil allows no level ſpace 
1 290 For flying chariots or the rapid race; 
'Yet not ungrateful to the peaſant's pain, 
Suffices fulneſs to the ſwelling grain: 
The loaded trees their various fruits produce, 0 
And cluſt'ring grapes afford a gen'rous juice: | 
| | Woods 
ip * 293. The loaded trees their various fruits produce. | Nothing 
i more notoridus than that an Epic writer ought ro give im- 
portance and grandeur to his action as much as poſſible in eve- 
y circumſtance; here the Poet takes an opportunity to ſer the 


country of Uly{ſes in the moſt advantageous light, and ſhews that 
(35 9 2 
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95 Woods crown our mountains, and in ey'ry grove 
The bounding goats and frisking heifers rove: 
Soft rains and kindly dews refreſh the field, 

And riſing ſprings eternal verdure yield. 

Ev'n 
it was a prize worth the conteſt, and all the labour which Ulyſſes 
beſtows to regain it. Statins is very faulty in this particular, he 
declaims againſt the deſigns he aſcribes to his Heroes, he debaſes 
his own ſubje&, and ſhews that the y—_ labour he puts upon 


them was ill employ'd for ſo wretched and pitiful a kingdom as 
that of Thebes, Thebaid, lib. 1, | 


Bellum eſt ac paupere regno. 


But Ulyfſes was not King of Ithaca alone, but of Zaeynthus, and 
Cephalenia, and the neighbouring Iſlands. This appears from the 
ſecond book of the Iiad, where he leads his ſubje&ts to the wars of 


Troy, | | £ 


With thoſe whom Cephalenia's Ille inclos d. 
Or tilÞd their fields along the coaft oppos d, 
Or where fair Ithaca 0o'exlooks the floods, 
Where high Neritos ſhakes his waving woods, 
Where Ægilipa's rmgged fides are ſeen, 

| Crocylia rocky, and Zacynthus green, 


It is true that Ithaca contains little more than fifty miles in circuit, 
now call'd Val de compare; Cephalenia is larger, and is one hundred 
and ſixty miles in circumference: Zaqnthus, now Zant, is in cir- 
cuĩt about ſixty miles, unſpeakably fruitful, ſays Sandys, producing 
the beſt oil in the world and excellent ſtrong wines; but the chief 
riches of the Iſland conſiſt in Corinths, which the Inhabitants of 
Zant have in ſuch quantities that they know not what to do with 
them; for beſides private gains, amounting to fifteen hundred thou- 
ſand Zechins, they yearly pay forty eight thouſand dollars for cuſ- 
roms and other duties. Ir is impoſſible fo little a portion of earth 
thouid be more beneficial. | 


This 
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a pleaſing ſuſpenſe; he attends to every ſyllable to hear 
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Ev'n to thoſe ſhores is Ithaca renown'd, f 


300 Where Treys majeſtic ruins ſtrow the ground. 


At this, the chief with tranſport was poſſeſt, 
His panting heart exulted in his breaſt; 


vet well diſſembling his untimely joys, 


And veiling truth in plauſible diſguiſe, 


305 Thus, with an air ſincere, in fiction bold, 


His ready tale th' inventive hero told. 
Oft have I heard, in Crete, this Iſland's name; 
For twas from Crete my native ſoil I came, 


This obſervation is neceſſary to ſhew the value of Uh/ſcs's do- 


minions, and that the ſubje& of the Odyſſty is not trivial and un- 
important; it is likewiſe of uſe to convince us, that the domeſtic 
cares and concerns of Telemachns proceeded not from meanneſs, 


but from the manners of the age; when pomp and luxury had 


not yet found countenance from Princes; and that when we ſee 
Emnmans, who has the charge of Ulyſſes's hogs, we are not to ſup- 
poſe him a perſon of low rank and fortunes, but an Officer of 


State, and truſt : The riches of thoſe ages conſiſfing in flocks and 
- | herds, in ſwine and oxen, | 


v. 299. Ev'n to thoſe ſhores is Ithaca renown'd.) Nothing can 
more raiſe our eſteem of the judgment of Homer, than ſuch ſtrokes 
of art. Here he introduces Minerva to let Ulyſſes into the know- 


ledge of his country; How does ſhe do this? She 1 


deſcribes it to him; ſo that he muſt almoſt know it by the de- 
ſcription: but till ſhe ſuppreſſes the name, and this 3 bim in 

er name 
Ithaca, which ſhe ſtill defers, to continue his doubts and hopes, and 
at laſt in the very cloſe of her ſpeech ſhe indirectly mentions it. 
This diſcovery in my judgment is carried on with great addreſs, 


and cannot fail of awakening the curioſity of the Reader; and 1 
wonder how it could eſcape the obſervation of all the Commen- 


þ Odyſſey. 
UroCs Upon the * 


Self⸗ 


310 
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Self-baniſh'd thence, I faild before the wind, 
210 And left my children and my friends behind. 
From fierce Idomeneus revenge I flew, 

Whoſe ſon, the ſwift Or/ilochus, I flew: 


v. 311. From fierce Tdomeneus* revenge I flew, 
Whoſe ſon, the ſwift Orfilochus, I ſlew. 

Eꝛuſtathius obſerves that this relation is not confonant to antient 
Hiſtories, but invented to make the diſguis'd Ulyſſes more accep- 
table to the ſuirors, ſhould he be brought before them: For this 
perſon whom they could not know to be Ulyſſes, could not fail of 
finding favour with them, having ſlain the fon of Idomeneus the 
friend of Ulyſſes: And tho' it be not recorded by the Antients, 
te it may be conjectur'd, that Orfilochns was thus ſlain, tho' not 

y Ulyſſes. If the death of Orſilochus was a ſtory that made a noiſe 
in the world about that time, it was very artful in Ulyſſes to make 
uſe of it, to gain credit with this ſeeming Ithacan; for he relating 
the Fact truly, might juſtly be believed to ſpeak truly when he 
nam'd himſelf the Author of it, and conſequently avoid all ſuſpi- 
cion of being Ulyſſes. It is obſervable that Ulyſſes is very circum- 
ſtantial in his ſtory, he relates the time, the place, the manner, and 
the reaſon of his killing Orſilochus: this is done to give the ſtory 
i greater air of truth 3 for it ſecms aimoſt impòſſibie that io ma- 
ny circumſtances could be invented in a moment, and ſo well laid 
together as not to diſcover their own falſity. What he ſays con- 
cerning the Phæacians leaving his effects entire without any da- 
mage, is not ſpoken (as Enſtathins obſerves) in vain; he extolls 
the fidelity of che Pheacians, as an example to be imitated by this 
ſeeming Tthacenſian, and makes it an argument that he ſhould prac- 
tiſe the ſame integrity, in not offering violence or fraud to his ef- 
fects or perſon. 1 2 

*Tis true, the manner of the death of Orſilochus is liable to ſome 
objection, as it was executed clandeſtinely, and not heroically, as 
might be expected from the valour of Ulyſſes : but if it was truth 
that Orſilochus was killed in that manner, Ulyſſes could not fal- 
ſify the ſtory: But in reality he is no way concern'd in it; for 
3 — in the character of a Cretan, not in the perſon of 
Mes. 8 


(Witk 


zan bis Hi 
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(With brutal force he ſeiz d my Trojan prey, 
Due to the toils of many a bloody day) 


315 Unſeen I 'ſcap'd ; and favour d by the night ; 


In a Phanician veſſel took my flight, 
| 5 For 


v. 316. In a Pheenician veſſel took my flight,] The whole ſtory 
of the 3 of Ulyſſes is related differently by Dich Cretenſis, 
ory of the war of Trey: I will tranſcribe it, if not as 

&rruth, yet as a curioſity. ; = 
*« About this time Ulyſſes arriv'd at Crete with two veſſels hir'd 
Sof the Phænicians: For Telamon, enrag'd for the death of his Son 
«© 4jax, bad ſeiz'd upon all that belong'd to Opie and his com- 
& panions, and he himſelf was with difficulty ſer at iberty. While 
« he was in Crete, Idumeneus ask'd him how he fell into ſuch great 
« calamities; to whom he recounted all his adventures. He told 
« him, that after his departure from Troy he made an incurſion 


Fl 


« upon Iſmarns of the Ciconians, and there got great booty; then 
« touching upon the coaſts of the Lotophagi, he met with ill ſuc- 


u ceſs, and fail'd away to Sicily; there, Cyclops and Leſtrigon two 
* brothers uſed him Parbarouſly; and at length he loſt moſt of 
1 his companions thro* the cruelty of Polypheme and Antiphates, 
« the ſons of Cyclops and Læſtrygon; but being afterwards receiv*d 
« into favour by Polypheme, his companions attempted to carry off 
*« Arene the King's daughter, who was fallen in love with E!- 
©« penor, one of his aſſociates; but the affair being diſcover'd, and 
% Ulyfes diſmiſs'd, he fail'd away by thee /Zulian Iflands, and came 


4 to Circe and Ca .ypſo, who were both Queens of two Iſles; there. 


« his companions waſted ſome time in dalliance and pleaſures : 
&* Thence he ſail'd to a people that were fam'd for magical incan- 
« tarions, to learn his future fortunes. He eſcap'd the rocks of 
* the Sirens, Scylla and Charybdis, tho? he there loſt many of his 


* companions; then he fell into the hands of Phenician rovers, 


« who ſpar'd him; and afterwards coming to Crete, he was diſ- 
ce miſs'd by Tdomenens with two veſſels, and arriv'd at the coaſt of 


* Alcinous, who being prevail'd upon by the glory of his name 
 «.entertain'd him courteouſly : From him he learn'd that Penelope 


« was addreſs'd by thirty Princes ; upon this, wzth much intreaty, 
« he perſuaded A/cinoxs to undertake a voyage to re-eſtabliſh him 


* in his territories ; they ſer fail together, and concealing them- 


® ſelves with Telemachus till all things were concerted, yn ory 
« their 


2 


. 
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For Pyle or Elis bound: but tempeſts toſt 
And raging billows drove us on your coaſt. 
In dead of night an unknown port we gain'd, 
320 spent with fatigue, and flept ſecure on land, 
But ere the roſy morn renew'd the day, 
While in th'embrace of pleaſing fleep I lay, 
Sudden, invited by auſpicious gales, 
They land my goods, and hoiſt their flying fails. 
JF Abandon'd here, my fortune I deplore, - | 
A hapleſs exile on a foreign ſhore, 

Thus while he ſpoke, the blue-ey'd maid began 
With pleaſing ſmiles to view the god-like man: 
Then chang'd her form; and now, divinely bright, 
330 Fove's heav'nly daughter ſtood confeſs'd to ſight. 


ec their friends to the Palace, and flew the Suitors oppreſs'd with 
« fleep and drowrzineſs.” - | | 

The difference between the Poet an] the Hiſtorian lies chiefly 
in what is here ſaid of the death of Orſilochus; Dictys tells us, that 
Ulyſſes was entertain'd like a friend by Idameneus, and Homer 
writes that he ſlew his Son; now Jaomeneus cannot be ſuppoſed 
to have favour'd the murtherer of his ſon: But this is no objecti- 
on, if we conſider that Ulyſſes ſpeaks nor as Ulyſſes, but in a per- 
ſonated character, and therefore Orſilochus muſt be judg'd to have 
fallen by the hand of the perſon whoſe character Ulyſſes aſſumes; 
that is, by a Cretan, and not Ulyſſes. 

Dictys is ſuppos'd to have ſerv'd under this Jdomeneus, and ro 
have wrote an Hiſtory of the Trejan war in Phœnician characters; 
and Txetxes tells us, that Homer form'd his Poem upon his plan; 
but the Hiſtory now extant publiſh'd by Mrs. L' Fevre is a coun- 
terfeit: So that What I bave here tranſlated, is inſerted not as an 
authority, but as the opinion of an unknown writer; and I lay no 
other weight upon it. | 


Ltke 


Like a fair virgin in her beauty's bloom, 
Ssxilld in th' illuſtrious labours of the loom. 
O ſtill the fame Uhy/ſes ! ſhe rejoin'd, 

In uſeful craft ſucceſsfully refin'd ! 

335 Artful in ſpeech, in action, and in mind! 

Suffic'd it not, that thy long labours paſt 
Secure thou ſeeſt thy native ſhore at laſt ? 
But this to me? who, like thy ſelf, excell 
In arts of counſel, and diſſembling well. 


. 


— 


v. 338. Who, like thy ſelf, excell 

| In arts of counſel, and diſſembling well.] 

It has been objected againit Homer, that he gives a degree of diſ- 
ſimulation to his Heroe, unworthy ofa brave man, and an ingenuous 
diſpoſition: Here we have a full vindication of Ulyſſes, from the 
mouth of the Goddeſs of Wiſdom ; he uſes only al diſſimu- 
lation; he is a/xox, which we may almoſt literally render, maſter 
of a great preſence of mind : that is, upon every rb he finds 
an immediate reſource to extricate himſelf from it. It his diſſi- 


mulation had been vicious, it would have been an abſurdity to have 


introduced Minerva praiſing and recommending it; on the contra- 
y, all diſguiſe which conſiſts with innocence and prudence, is ſo 
far from being mean, that it really is a praiſe to a perſon who 
uſes it. I ſpeak not of common life, or as if men ſhould always 
act under a mask, and in diſguiſe; that indeed betrays deſign and 
inſincerity: I only recommend it as an inſtance how men ſhould 
behave in the article of danger, when it is as reputable to elude an 
enemy as to defeat one. | 


„ee, an Virtns quis in haſte reguirit. 


* 


This is the character of Ulyſſes, who uſes only ſuch artifice as is 


ſuggeſted by Wiſdom, ſuch as turns to his benefit in all extremities, 
ſuch as Minerva may boaſt to practiſe without a rival among the 
Gods, as much as Ulyſſes among mankind. In ſhort, this difimu- 
lation, in war may be called ſtratagem and conduct, in other exi- 
gencies addreſs and dexterity ;; nor is Uhyſs criminal, but artful. 


* 
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% To me, whoſe wit exceeds the pow'rs divine, 


No leſs than mortals are ſurpaſs'd by thine. 
 Know'ſt thou not me? who made thy life my care, 
Thro' ten years wand' ring, and thro' ten years war; 
Who taught thee arts, Alcinous to perſuade, 
347 To raiſe his wonder, and engage his aid: 
And now appear, thy treaſures to protect, 
Conceal thy perſon, thy deſigns direct, 
And tell what more thou muſt from fate expect. 
| Domeſtic woes, far heavier to be born! 
350 The pride of fools, and ſlaves inſulting ſcorn, 
But thou be filent, nor reveal thy ſtate ; 
Yield to the force of unreſiſted fate, 
And bear unmoy'd the wrongs of baſe mankind, 
The laſt, and hardeſt, conqueſt of the mind. 
335 Goddeſs of Wiſdom! Ithacus replies, 
He who diſcerns thee muſt be truly wiſe, 
80 ſeldom view'd, and ever in diſguiſe! 


When the bold Argives led their warring powr's, 
Againſt proud Ilion's well-defended towers; 
360 Ulyſſes was thy care, celeſtial maid! 
Grac'd with thy ſight, and favour'd with thy aid, 
But when the Trojan giles in aſhes lay, 
And bound for Greece we plow'd the wat'ry way; 


Our 
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Our fleet diſpers d and driv'n from coaſt to coaſt, 35 
365 Thy facred preſence from that hour I loſt : | 
'Till I beheld thy radiant form once more, | 
And heard thy counſe!s on Pheacia's ſhore. 
But, by th' almighty author of thy race, 
| Tell me, oh tell, is this my native place? 
370 For much I fear, long tracts of land and ſea 
Divide this coaſt from diſtant Ithaca 'Þ 
The ſweet deluſion kindly you impoſe, | 
To ſooth my hopes, and mitigate my woes. 
Thus he. The blue-ey'd Goddeſs thus replies. 390 
375 How prone to doubt, how cautious are the wiſe! 
Who, vers' d in fortune, fear the flatt'ring ſhow, 
And taſte not half the bliſs the Gods beſtow. 
The more ſhall Pallas aid thy juſt deſires, | 
And guard the wiſdom which her ſelf inſpires. 39) 


—— 
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V. 805. Tell me, oh tell, is this my native place] It may ap- 
pear ſomewhat extraordinary that Ulyſſes ſhould not believe Mi- 
 werva, who had already aſſur'd him that he was landed in his own 

country: But two anſwers may be given to this objection, and his 
doubts may be aſcrib'd to his having loſt the knowledge of it 
thro' his long abſence, for that is the veil which is caſt before his 
eyes; or to the nature of man in general, who when he deſires 400 
any thing vehemently ſcarce believes himſelf in the poſſeſſion of | 
it, even while he poſſeſſes it. Nothing is more frequent than ſuch 
expreſſions upon the Theater, and in the tranſport of an unex- 
pected happineſs, we are apt to think it a deluſion; from hence 
the tears of Ulyſſes ariſe, and they are to be impuced te his vebe- 
ment love of his country, not to his unbelief, 


3 Others, 
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280 Others, long abſent from their native Place, 
Strait ſeek their home, and fly with eager pace 


To their wives arms, and children's dear embrace. 
Not thus Ulyſſes; he decrees to prove 
His ſubjects faith, and Queen's ſuſpected love; 
335 Who mourn'd her Lord twice ten revolving years, 
And waſtes the days in grief, the nights in tears, 
But Pallas knew (thy friends and navy loſt) 
Once more twas giv'n thee to behold thy coaſt; - 
Yet how could I with adverſe fate engage, - 
290 And mighty Neprune's unrelenting rage ? 
Now lift thy longing eyes, while I reſtore 
The pleaſing proſpect of thy native ſhore. 
Behold the port of Phorcys ! fenc'd around 
With rocky mountains, and with olives crown'd. 
395 Behold the gloomy grot! whole cool receſs 
Delights the Nereids of the neighb'ring ſeas : 
| Whoſe now-negledted altars, in thy reign, 


"| Bluſh'd with the blood of ſheep and oxen ſlain; | 
: Behold ! where Neritus the clouds divides, | | | 
l 400 And ſhakes the waving foreſts on his ſides. | 
h So ſpake the Goddeſs, and the proſpect clear'd, | 
6 The miſts diſpers'd, and all the coaſt appear'd. ll 


The King with joy confeſs'd his place of birth, 


And on his knees ſalutes his mother earth: 
1 Vor. III. #3 7 | Then 
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405 Then with his ſuppliant hands upheld in air, 
Thus to the ſea-green ſiſters ſends his pray'r. 
All hail! Ye virgin daughters of the main! 
Ye ſtreams, beyond my hopes beheld again! | 
To you once more your own Ulyſſes bows ; 
410 Attend his tranſports, and receive his vows! 
If Fove prolong my. days, and Pallas crown . 
The growing virtues of my youthful ſon, 
To you ſhall rites divine be ever paid, 
And grateful off rings on your altars laid, 
415 Then thus Minerva, From that anxious breaſt 
\ Diſmiſs thoſe cares, and leave to heav'n the reſt. 
Our task be now thy treaſur'd ſtores to ſave, 
Deep in the cloſe receſſes of the cave: 
Then future means conſult ſhe ſpoke, and trod 
420 The ſnady grot, that brightned with the God. f 
The cloſeſt caverns of the grot ſhe ſought; 
The gold, the braſs, the robes, Ulyſſes brought; 
Theſe in the ſecret gloom the chief diſpos'd; 
The entrance with a rock the Goddeſs clos'd, 
425 Now ſeated in the Olive's ſacred ſhade 
Confer the Heroe and the martial Maid. 
The Goddeſs of the azure eyes began: 
Son of Laertes ! much-experienc's man! 
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The ſuitor-train thy early'ſt care demand, 

430 Of that luxurious race to rid the land: + 
Three years thy houſe their lawleſs rule has ſeen; 
And proud addreſles to the matchleſs Queen. 

But ſhe thy abſence mourns from day to day, 

And inly bleeds, and ſilent waftes away: 

435 Eluſive of the bridal hour, ſhe gives 


Fond hopes to all, and all with hopes deceives; 
To this Ulyſſes. Oh celeſtial maid! 
Prais'd be thy counſel, and thy timely aid: 
| Elſe had I ſeen my native walls in vain, 

140 Like great Atrides, juſt reſtor d and ſlain, 

Vouchſafe the means of vengeance to debate, 

And plan with all thy arts the ſcene of fate. 

Then, then be preſent, and my ſoul inſpire, 

As when we wrapt Troy's heav'n-built walls in fire. 
145 Tho? leagu'd againſt me hundred Heroes ſtand, | 

Hundreds ſhall fall, if Pallas aid my hand. | | 

She | 


v. 445. Tho leagu'd againſt me hundreds, &c.) Nothing is | 
more judicious than this conduct in Homer; the whole numier of il 
ſuitors are to be {lain by a few hands, which might ſhock our | 
reaſon it it were related ſuddenly, without any preparation to Þ 
ihew us the probability of it: This is the intent or Homer in this [ 
and various other places of the Ozyſſey: he ſoftens the relation, | 
and reconciles us to it by ſuch inſertions, before he deſcribes that | 
great event. The Antients (ſays Euſtathius) would not here al- 
low Ulyſſes to ſpeak ORR” x: he is that Heros whom we 

2 have 
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She anſwer'd: In the dreadful day of fight 
Know, I am with thee, ſtrong in all my might, 
If thou but equal to thy ſelf be found, | 
450 What gaſping numbers then ſhall preſs the ground! 
What human victims ſtain the feaſt- ful floor! 455 
How wide the pavements float with guilty gore! 
It fits thee now to wear a dark diſguife, 
And ſecret walk, unknown to mortal eyes. 
455 For this, my hand ſhall wither ev'ry grace, 
And ev'ry elegance of form and face, 470 
O'er thy ſmooth skin a bark of wrinkles ſpread, 
Turn hoar the auburn honours of thy head, 
Disfigure ev'ry limb with courſe attire, 
460 And in thy eyes extinguiſh all the fire; 
have already ſeen in the Tad reſiſt whole bands of Trojans, when ol 
the Greeks were repuls'd, where he ſlew numbers of enemies, and 
ſuſtain'd their aſſaults till he was diſengag'd by Ajax. Beſides, 
there is an excellent moral in what U!yſſes ſpeaks ; ic contains this 
certain truth (adds Dacier) that a man aſſiſted by Heaven, has not 
only nothing to fear, but is aſſur d to triumph over all the united 
powers of mankind. | 
v. 452. How wide the pavements float with gmlty gore!) The 


| 
1 
words in the Greek are aomTeToy dae, which Euſtathius imagines 
co ſignify the land of Ithaca; for the hall even of a Palace is too 

1 


WARE. 


narrow to be ſtil'd immenſe or 49TF:Toy, But this contradicts the 
matter of fact, as appears from the place where the ſuitors were 
ſlain, which was not in the fields of Ithaca, but in the Palace of 
Ulyſſes : aoT7:y really fignifies large or ſpacious; and a Palace that 
could entertain at one time fo great a number of ſuitors might be 
call'd vaſt or aoxFe*Tos, which Heſychins interprets by 2iay mos, 


[ffs Dacier. 8 
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Add all the wants and the decays of life, 
Eſtrange thee from thy own, thy fon, thy wife; 
From the loath'd object every fight ſhall turn, 
And the blind ſuitors their deſtruction ſcorn. 
455 Go firſt the maſter of thy herds to find, 
True to his charge, a loyal ſwain and kind: 
Eor thee he ſighs; and to the royal heir 
And chaſte Penelope, extends his care. 
At the Coracian rock he now reſides, 
470 Where Arethuſa's fable water glides; 
The fable water and the copious maſt 


Swell the fat herd; luxuriant, large repaſt! 
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Wich him, reſt peaceful in the rural cell, | 

And all you ask his faithful tongue ſhall tell, 
475 Me into other realms my cares convey, 

To Sparta, ſtill with female beauty gay : 


v. 465. Go firſt the maſter of thy herds to find.] There are ma- 
ny reaſons why this injunction was neceſſary: The Heroe of a 
Poem ought never to be out of fight, never out of action: neither 
is Ulyſſes idle in this receſs, he goes thither to acquaint himſelf 
with the condition of his affairs, both public and domeſtic ; he | 
there lays the plan for · the deſtruction of the ſuitors, enquires after 
their numbers, and the ſtate of Penelope and Telemachus, Belides, 
he here reſides in full ſecurity and privacy, till he has prepar'd all i 
things for the execution of the great event of the whole Odyſſey. | 

v. 469, Coracian rock.) This rock was ſo called from a young 
man whoſe name was Corax, who in purſuit of an Hae fell from 
it and broke his neck: Arethuſa his mother hearing of the acci- 
dent hang'd her ſelf by the fountain, which afterwards took its 
name from ber, and was called Arethuſg, Enſtathins. 
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For know, to Sparta thy lov'd offspring came, 
To learn thy fortunes from the voice of Fame, 
At this the father, with a father's care. | 
480 Mult he too ſuffer ? he, oh Goddeſs ! bear | 1 
Of wand'rings and of woes a wretched ſhare ? , 
Thro' the wild ocean plow the dang'rous way, 
And leave his fortunes and his houſe a prey? 
Why would'ſt not thou, oh all-enlighten'd mind! 
455 Inform him certain, and protect him, kind? 510 
To whom Minerva. Be thy ſoul at reſt; 
And know, whatever heav'n ordains, is beſt. 
To Fame I ſent him, to acquire renown: 
To other regions is his virtue known, 
4590 Secure he fits, near great Arrides plac'd; 
With friendſhips ſtrengthen'd, and with honours grac'd, 
But lo! an ambuſh waits his paſſage o'er ; 
| Fierce foes inſidious intercept the ſhore: | 
In vain! far ſooner all the murth'rous brood 
495 This injur'd land ſhall fatten with their blood. 
She ſpake, then touch'd him with her pow 'rful wand : 
The skin ſhrunk up, and wither'd at her hand: 
A ſwift old-age o'er all his members ſpread; 
A ſudden froſt was ſprinkled on his head; 
500 Nor longer in the heavy eye-ball ſnin d 
The glance divine, forth-beaming from the mind. 


His 
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His robe, which ſpots indelible beſmear, 
In rags diſhoneſt flutters with the air: 
A ſtag's torn hide is lapt around his reins; 
505 A rugged ſtaff his trembling hand ſuſtains ; 
And at his fide a wretched ſerip was hung, 
Wide-patch'd, and knotted to a twiſted thong. 
So look'd the Chief, ſo moy'd! To mortal eyes 
Object uncouth! a man of miſeries! 


ji” While Pallas, cleaving the wide fields of air, 


To Sparta flies, Telemachus her care. 


V. 502, His robe, which ſpots indelible beſmeay, &c.] I doubt 
not but Homer draws after the life, We have the whole equipage 
and accoutrements of a beggar, yet ſo drawn by Homer, as even to 
retain a nobleneſs and dignity ; let any perſon read the deſcription, 
and he will be convinc'd of it; what can be more lofty and ſo- 
norous than this verſe? 8 | 


Poyanic, 674TH Kaka Pihipuy Milk KATVD, 


It is no humility to ſay that a Tranſlator muſt fall ſhore of the 
original in ſuch paſlages ; the Greek language has words noble and 
ſounding ro expreſs all ſubjects, which are wanting in our tongue; 
all that is to be expected js to keep the dition from appearing 
mean or ridiculous. They are greatly miſtaken who impute this 
diſguiſe of Ulyſſes in the form of a beggar, as a fault ro Homer ; 
there is nothing either abſurd or mean in it; for the way to make 


a King undifcoverable, is to dreſs him as unlike himſfelt as poitt - 
ble. David counterfeited madnels, as Ulyſes poverty, and neither 


of them ought to lye under any imputation; it is eaſy to vindicate 
Homer, from the diſguiſe of the greateſt perſons and Generals in 
Hiſtory, upon the like emergencies; but there is no occaſion for it. 
v. 510. While Pallas, cleaving the wide fields of air, 
To Sparta flies 
Homer is now preparing to turn the relation from Ulyſſes to Tele- 
machus, whom we left at Sparta with Menelans in the fourth book 


of the Odyſſzy, He has been long our of fight, and we have MO 
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of none of his actions; Teſemachus is not the Heroe of the Poem» 
he is only an under Agent, and conſequently the Poet was at li- 
berty to omit any or all of his adventures, unleſs ſuch as have a 
neceſſary connectron with the ſtory of the Oayſſey, and contribute 
| to the re-eſtabliſhment of Ulyſſes; by this method likewiſe Homer 
__ gives variety to his — and breaks or gathers <- the thread 
- of it, as it tends to diverſify the whole: We may conſider an Epic 
Poem as a ſpacious garden, where there are to be different walks 
and views, leſt the eye ſhould be tired with too great a regularity 
and uniformity: The chief avenue ought to be the moſt ample 
and noble, but there ſhould be by-walks to retire into ſometimes 
for our eaſe and refreſhment, The Poet thus gives us ſeveral 
openings to draw us forward with pleaſure; and though the great 
event of the Poem be chiefly in view, yet he ſometimes leads us 
aſide into other ſhore paſſages which end in it again, and bring us 
with pleaſure to the concluſion of it. Thus for inſtance, Homer begins 
with the ſtory of Trlemachus and the Suitors; then he leaves them 
a-while, and more largely lays before us the adventures of Ulyſſes, 
the Heroe of his Poem; when he has ſatisfy'd the curioſity of the 
Reader by a full narration of what belongs to him, he returns to 
1 Telemathns and the Suitors: at length he unites the two ſtories, 
W and proceeds directly to the end of the Odyſſey. Thus all the col- 
| | lateral and indirect paſſages fall into one center, and main point of 
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view. The eye is continually entertain'd with ſome new object, 
and we paſs on from incident to incident, not only without fa- 


tigue, but with pleaſure and admiration. 
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The ARGUMENT. 
Dae Converſation with Eumæus. | 


Ulyſſes arrives in diſguiſe at the houſe of Eumæus, 
where be is received, entertained, and lodged, 
with the utmoſt N N The ſeveral diſ- 
courſes of that faithful old Servant, with the 

Jeigu d ſtory told by Ulyſſes to conceal himſelf, 
aud other Converſations on various ſubjects, take 
ap this entire book. 
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: | I 
7 UT he, deep-muſing, o'er the mountains ſtray d ; | 
a Thro' mazy thickets of the woodland ſhade, | 
ZE And cavern'd ways, the ſhaggy coaſt along, | 
= With cliffs. and nodding foreſts over-hung. 4 
Eumaus | 
[ 
We ſee in this book the character of a faithful, wiſe, benevolent 4 
old man in Eumæus; one happily innocent, unambitious, and | 
wholly employ'd in rural affairss The whole interview between | 


Uiyſſes and Emmaus has fallen into ridicule; Eumæus has been | 
judg'd to be of the ſame rank and condition with our modern i 
ſwineherds. But herds and flocks were then kept and attended by Il 
the ſons of Kings; thus Paris watch'd the flocks of Priam in the j 
groves of Ida, and the ſame is ſaid of many of the Heroes in the if 
Tliad ; theſe offices were places of dignity, and filfd by perſons of 
birth; and ſuch was Exmans, deſcended from a Prince, named 
Cteſus: Thus the Maſter of the Horſe is a poſt of Honour in mo- 


dern ages. 
L 6 It 


5 Eumexs at his Sylvan lodge he ſought, 


A faithful ſervant, and without a fault. 
wha Ulyſſes 


It is in Poetry, as in Painting; where the artiſt does not con- 
fine himſelf to draw only Gods or Heroes, Palaces and Princes; 
bur he frequently employs his pencil in repreſenting 1 
rural ſcenes, groves, cottages, and ſhepherds tending their flocks, 

There is a paſſage in Monſieur Boileau's reflections upon Lon 
ginus, which fully vindicates all the places of Homer that have been 
cenſur'd as low and too familiar. There is nothing, (obſerves 
ce that Author) that more diſgraces a compoſition than the uſe of 
tc vulgar words: A mean thought expreſſed in noble terms, is ge- 
4 nerally more taking than a noble thought debaſed by mean terms: 
re The reaſon is, every perſon cannot judge of the juſtneſs and 


ce ſtrength of a thought, but there are very few, eſpecially in liv- 


« ing languages, who are not ſhock'd at mean words: and yet al- 
ce moſt all writers fall into this fault. Longinus accuſes Herodotus, 
ce the moſt polite of all the Greek Hiſtorians, of this defect; and 
« Livy, Salinft, and Virgil have fall'n under the fame impuration, 
ce Is it not then very ſurprizing that no reproach upon this ac- 
ce count has fall'n upon Homer? eſpecially, though he has compo- 
4c ſed two large Poems, and though no Author has deſcended more 
ce frequently into the detail of little particularities; yet he never 
« uſes terms which are not noble, or if he uſes humble words or 
de phraſes it is with ſo much art, that as Dionyſins Halicarnaſſus 
< obſerves, they become noble and harmonious. We may learn 
« from hence the ignorance of thofe modern Criticks, who judge 
* of the Greek without the knowledge of it; and having never 
ac read Homer but in low and inelegant tranſlations, impure the 
< Meaneſſes of the Tranſlator to the Poet. Beſides, the words of 
ce different languages are not exactly correſpondent, and it often 
„happens, that an expreſſion which is noble in the Greek cannot 
* be fender d in a verſion but by words that are either mean in 
the ſound or uſage. Thus aſs, and aſinus in Latin, are mean to 
« the laſt degree; tho” dee in the Greek be uſed in the moſt mag- 
cc nificent deſcriptions, and has nothing mean in it; in like man- 
« ner the terms Hogberd and Cowkeeper, are not to be uſed in our 
«« Poetry; but there are no finer words in the Greek language than 
gun and ovewrrs: And Virgil, who entitles his Elognes Bu- 
* colics in the Roman tongue, would have been aſhamed to have 
4 call'd them in our language the Dialogues of Comkeepers. h 


Homer 
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Ulyſſes found him, buſied as he fate 
Before the threſhold of his ruſtic gate; 


Around 


= 


Homer himſelf convinces us of the truth of this Obſervation; 
nay, one would imagine that he intended induſtr:ouſly to force it 
upon our notice: for he frequently calls Exmus Opyayos avdpoy, 
or Prince of men; and his common epithet is Siν or doe dps. 
Homer would not have apply'd thefe appellations to him, if he had 


not been a perſon of dignity; it being the ſame title chat he be- 


ſtowys upon his greateſt Heroes, Ulyſſes or Achilles. 

v. I. But he, deep muſing, o'er the mountains ſtray d.] I ſhall 
tranſcribe the obſervation ” Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus upon the 
firſt verſes in this book: The ſame method, remarks that Author, 
makes both proſe and verſe beautiful; which conſiſts in theſe three 
things, the judicious coaptation and ranging of the words, the po- 
fition of the members and parts of the verſe, and the various mea- 
{ure of the periods. Whoever would write elegantly, muſt have 
regard to the different turn and juncture of every period, there 
muſt be proper diſtances and pauſes; every verſe muſt be a com- 
pleat ſentence, but broken and interrupted, and the parts made un- 
equal, ſome longer, ſome ſhorter, to give a variety of cadence to it. 
Neither the turn of the parts of the verſe, nor the length, oughe 
to be alike. This is abſolutely neceſſary: For the Epic or Heroic 
verſe is of a fix'd determinate length, and we cannot, as in the Ly- 
ric, make one longer, and another ſhorter; therefore to avoid an 
identity of cadence, and a perpetual return of the fame periods, it 
is requiſite to contract, lengthen, and interrupt the pauſe and 
ſtructure of the members of the verſes, to create an harmonious 
inequality, and out of a fix d number of ſyllables to raiſe a perpe- 
tual diverſity, For inſtance, | 


Abra J iu dptivos Tyaton je eTrex. 
Here one line makes one ſentence; the next is ſhorter, 

Rebpoy 1 
The next is ſtill ſhorter, 
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Around the manſion in a circle ſhone 
10 A rural Portico of rugged None: 


Eco ARBOR dt; 


(la 


The next ſentence compoſes two Hemyſtics, 


- 


H 6: Abu 
Tiiqpads Sov upopcr 
and is entirely unlike any of the preceding periods. 


&o 


| O , fiiroo panics 
Kid'To oiniwy dg xThraTo Jos Od variue. 


Here again the ſentence is not finiſh'd with the former verſe, but 
breaks into the fourth line; and leſt we ſhould be out of breath 
with the length of the ſentence, the period and the verſe conclude 
together at the end of it. | 
Then Homer begins a new ſentence, and makes it pauſe diffe- 
rently from any of the former. | | 


Ter d p' a eG tg Ne. 


Then he adds, 


Eyde ot c²ũ—ẽ 
Im dd ,o 


This is perfectly unequal to the foregoing period, and the pauſe of 
the ſentence is carry'd forward into the ſecond verſe; and what 
then follows is neither diſtinguiſhed by the pauſes nor parts peri- 
odically, but almoſt at every word there is a ſtop. 


TIEproxirFle £yi Xwpo, 
Kearny, My dnnTe. 


No doubt but Homer was a perfect maſter of numbers; a man 

can no more be a Poet than a Muſician, without a good ear, as 

we uſually expreſs it. Tis true, that verſification is but the Me- 

chaniſm of Poetry, but it ſets off good ſenſe to the beſt advantage, 

tis a colouring that enlivens the portrait, and makes even a beau- 
ty more agreeable, . 
| 4 1 I will 
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(In abſence of his Lord, with honeſt teil 

His own induſtrious hands had rais'd the pile) 

The wall was ſtone from neighbouring quarries born; 
Encircled with a fence of native thorn, 


1 And ſtrong with pales, by many a weary ſtroke 
Of ſtubborn labour hewn from heart of oak; 


Frequent and thick, Within the ſpace were rear'd 
Twelve ample cells, the lodgments of his herd. 


Full fifty pregnant females each contain'd; 


20 The males without (a ſmaller race) remain'd; 


Doom'd to ſupply the Suitors waſtful feaſt, 


A ſtock by daily luxury decreaſt ; 
Now ſcarce four hundred left. Theſe to defend, 


Four ſavage dogs, a watchful guard, attend. 


I will conclude this note, with obſerving what Mr, Dryden ſays 


of theſe two lines from Comper's Hill, 


Tho deep, yet clear, tho* gentle, yet mot dull, 
Strong without rage, without o'erflowing Full. 


« There are few (ſays he) who make verſes, that have obſerv'd the 
« ſweetneſs of theſe lines, and fewer who can find the reafon of 
cc jr,” But I believe no one will be at a loſs to ſolve the difficul- 
ry who conſiders this obſervation of Dionyſius: and I doubt not 
bur the chief ſweerneſs ariſes from the judicious and harmonious 
pauſes of the ſeveral periods of the verſes; not to mention the — K 
py choice of the words, in which there is ſcarce one rough conſo- 
nant, many liquids, and thoſe liquids ſoften'd with a multitude of 
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25 Here fate Eumaus, and his cares apply'd | 
To form ſtrong buskins of vvell · ſeaſon d hyde. 
| Of 


v. 25. Here ſate Eumæus, and his cares apply d, &c.] 1 doubt 


not bur this employment of Eumæus has been another cauſe of the 


mean character that has been form'd of his condition: But this 
miſtake ariſes from our judging. of the dignity of men from the 
_ employments they follow*d three thouſand years paſt, by the no- 
tions we have of thoſe employments at preſent; and becauſe they 
are now only the occupation of the vulgar, we imagine that chey 
were ſo formerly: Kings and Princes in the earlier ages of the 
world labour'd in arts and occupations, and were above nothing 
that tended to promote the conveniencies of life; they perform'd 
that with their own hands, which we now perform by thoſe of 
our ſervants: If this were not ſo, the cookery of Achilles in the 
T'iad would equally diſparage that Heroe, as this employment 
would diſgrace Exmens in the Odyſſey: Arts were then in their 
infancy» and were honourable to the practiſers: Thus Ulyſſes builds 
a veſſel with his own hands, as skilfully as a Sbipwright. 
Beſides, even at this day Arts are in high eſteem in the oriental 
world, and are practis'd by the greateſt perſonages. Every man in 
Turky is of ſome trade; Sultan Achmet was à maker of Ivory 
Rings, which the Tarks wear upon their thumbs when they ſhoot 
their arrows, and in this occupation he work'd ſeveral hours dai- 
ly ; and another of their Emperors was depos'd, becauſe he refus'd 
to work in his occupation. : x 
It muſt be confeſſed that our Tranſlations have contributed to 
give thoſe who are unacquainted with the Greek, a mean Idea of 
Emnmans. This place is thus render'd by two of his Tranſlators, 


Himſelf there ſate ord'ring a pair of brogues, 
Of a py bullock's Shin——omennn——— 


Himſelf was leather to his foot applying. 
Made of a good cow- hide well coloured. 


Whereas Homer is as lofry and harmonious, as theſe are flat and 
inelegant. 5 
'AuTcs d pups Tideooi teig dpapions Tide 
Ta dip Riu, id xcis. 
"$18 
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Of four aſſiſtants who his labours ſhare, 
Three now were abſent on the rural care ; 
The fourth drove victims to the ſuitor-train : 
30 But he, of antient faith, a ſimple ſwain, 

Sigh'd, while he furniſh'd the luxurious board, 
And wearied heay'n with wiſhes for his Lord. 
Soon as Ulyſſes near th' encloſure drew, - 

With open mouths the furious maſtives flew: 
35 Dowa fate the Sage ; and cautious to withſtand, 


Let fall th'offenſive trurncheon from his hand, 
Sudden, 


"Tis true, a Tranſlator in ſuch places as theſe has an hard task; 
a language like the Greek, which is always flowing, muſical, and 
ſonorous, is very difficult to be imitated in other tongues, eſpeci- 
ally own the correſponding words are not equally {ignificant and 

raceful, 

a In ſhort, the Reader is to conſider this whole deſcription as 2 
true picture of antient life; and then he will not fail of the plea- 
ſure of knowing how the great men of antient times paſſed their 
lives, and how thoſe Heroes, who perform'd ſuch noble parts on 
the publick ſtage of life, ated in private when withdrawn from 
notice and obſervation. Thoſe ages retain'd an uni verſal ſimplici- 
ty of manners: Telemachas and Eumæus have both dogs for their 
attendants; nay, and in later times, before luxury prevail'd among 
the Romans, we read of a Dictator brought from the plough, to 
:ead the braveſt ſoldiers in the world to conquer it. 

v. 35. Down ſate the Sage; and cautions to withſtand, 

Let fall th' offenſive truncheon from his hand, | 

Homer has been cenſur'd for repreſenting his Heroe unworthily : 
Is it probable that he who had met whole armies in battle, ſhould 
now throw away his ſtaff out of fear of a dog? that he ſhould: 
abandon his defence by cafting himſelf on the ground, and leave- 
himſelf to his mercy? Burt Enſtathins fully vindicates Ulyſſes, It 
is a natural defence to avert the fury of a dog, to caſt away our 


weapons, to ſhow that we intend him no violence. Piny _ 
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Sudden, the maſter runs ; ER” he calls; 
And from his haſty hand the leather falls; 


With ſhow'rs of ſtones he drives them far away; 45 
40 The ſcatt'ring dogs around at diſtance bay. 
Unhappy ſtranger! (thus the faithful ſwain 
Began with accent gracious and humane) 
| What 
FO 


like obſervation in the eighth book of his Natural Hiſtory : Impe- 
tus canum & ſevitia mitigatur ab homine, humi conſidente. 
All that Homer ſays of the dogs, is imitated by Theocritns, Idyll. 


25. v. 68. 
Oiorioioy d dhο’rit inidpapuoy annoJev anne 
Tus Y e Ne,H amo xbovòe Gooey atipwy = 
_ $9 4jry ad rio did lot ro, &c. 


What Homer ſpeaks of Ulyſſes, Theocrirus applies to Hercules; à de- 
monſtration that he thought it to be a picture of Nature, and there - 
fore inſerted it in that Heroic Iayllium. | 

v. 37. Sudden, the maſter runs, &c.] This is thought to be 
an adventure that really happen'd to the Poet himſelf; it is related 
in the life of Homer aſcrib'd to Herodotus, Theſtorides having per- 
ſuaded Homer to permit him to tranſcribe his verſes, he immedi- 
ately remov'd to Chios, and proclaim'd himſelf the Author: Homer 
being inform'd of it, fer fail for Chios, and landing near it, he was 
in danger of being torn in pieces by the dogs of Glaucus, Who pro- 
tected him, and received him hoſpitably: The Poet in return la- 

bour'd to reward his kindneſs, by relating to him the moſt curious 
of his adventures that had happen'd in the courſe of his voyages. 
When therefore (adds Dacier) we ſee Ulyſſzs entertain'd by Eumæus, 
we have the ſatisfaction of imagining we ſee Homer himſelf in 
diſcourſe with his courteous friend Glancus. 

v. 41. Thus the faithful ſwain, &c.] The words in 
the Greek are d\ vqopCce, literally render'd, the divine ſwineherd, 
which are Burleſque in modern languages, and would have been 
no leſs in Greek, if the perſon of Exmens had not been honoura- 
ble, and his office a ſtation of mage For the ſole. reaſon why 


ſuch a tranſlation would now be ridiculous, is becauſe ſuch em- 
| | pioy ments 
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£ 


What ſorrow had been mine, if at my gate 
Thy rev'rend age had met a ſhameful fate? 


45 Enough of woes already have I known; 


Enough my maſter's ſorrows, and my own. 


While here, (ungrateful task!) his herds I feed, 


Ordain'd for lawleſs rioters to bleed; 
Perhaps ſupported at another's board, 


50 Far from his country roams my hapleſs Lord ! 


Or ſigh'd in exile forth his lateſt breath, 
Now cover'd with th'eternal ſhade of death ! 


ployments are now fall'n into contempt. Let any perſon ask this 
queſtion, Would Homer have apply'd the epithet divine to a mo- 
dern ſwineherd? If he would not, it is an evidence that Examers 
was 2 man of conſequence, and his poſt a place of honour; other- 
wiſe Homer would have been guilty of burleſquing his own 


Poetry. SE 


Dacier very well remarks, that*the words Eumæus here ſpeaks , 


and indeed his whole converſation, ſhew him to be a perſon of 


a good education, and of noble and pious ſentiments: he diſcovers 
a natural and flowing Eloquence, and appears to be a man of great 
humanity and wiſdom. | | 

There is a peculiarity in Homer's manner of apoſtrophizing Ex- 
mens, and ſpeaking of him in the ſecond perſon; it is generally 
apply'd by that Poet only to men of account and diſtinction, and 
by it the Poet, as it were, addreſſes them with reſpect; thus in 


the L;ad he introduces Menelaus. | 


Odd eb, Mevinde, Debt takers. 
Tod: Tpooipns TheTpinas, 


This enlivens the dition, and awakens the attention of the Rex- 


der. Euſtathius obſerves that Eumæus is the only perſon of whom 
Homer thus ſpeaks in the whole Odyſſey : No doubt (continues 
that Author) he does it out of love of this benevolent old ſervant 


of Ulyſſes, and to honour and diſtinguiſh his fidelity. But 
i } ; — ; 
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But enter this my homely roof, and ſee 
Our woods not void of hoſpitality... "0. 
JF Then tell me whence thou art? and what the ſhare 
Of woes and wand'rings thou wert born to bear ? 
He faid, and ſeconding the kind requeſt, 
With friendly ſtep precedes his unknown gueſt. 
A ſhaggy goat's ſoft. hyde beneath him ſpread, "5 
60 And with freſh ruſhes heap'd an ample bed. 
Joy touch'd the Hero's tender ſoul, to find 
So juſt reception from a heart ſo kind: 
And oh, ye Gods! with all your bleſſings grace 
(He thus broke forth) this Friend of Human race! 
65 The ſwain reply'd. It never was our guiſe 
To light the poor, or aught humane deſpiſe. 
For Jove unfolds our hoſpitable door, 
 tTis Fove. that ſends the ſtranger and the poor. - 
| Little, 
v. 66. To ſight the poor, or anght humane deſpiſe, | 
For Jove unfolds our hoſpitable door, 
| *Txs Jove that ſends the ſtranger and the poor.) I 
This paſſage contains an admirable lecture of Morality and Hu- 
manity. The perſon who beſt underſtood the beauty of it, and 
beſt explain'd the precepts it comprehends, was Epictetus, from 
whom Monſieur Dacier furniſhes us with this explication from 
Arrian: Keep (ſays that Author) continually in thy memory, 
« what Eumæus ſpeaks in Homer to the diſsguis'd Ulyſſes.” 0 
Friend, it is unlawful to deſpiſe the ſtranger; ſpeak thus to thy brother, 
father, and neighbour: It is my duty to uſe you with benevolence, the* 
Four Circumſtances were meaner than they are; for you come from God. 


He Epictetus borrowing his Morality from Homer; and 
| Fe we lee Epic s borrowing ty Fulloleby 
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Little, alas! is all the good I can, 

70 A man oppreft, dependant, yet a man: 

Accept ſuch treatment as a ſwain affords, 

Slave to the inſolence of youthful Lords! 

Far hence is by unequal Gods remov'd” 

That man of bounties, loving and belov'd! 

75 To whom whate'er his ſlave enjoys is ow'd, 
And more, had Fate allow'd, had been beſtow'd: 


Philoſophy embelliſh'd with the ornaments of Poetry. Indeed 
there is ſcarce any writer of name among all the Antients that has 
not been obliged to Homer, whether Moraliſts, Poets, Philoſophers, 
or Legiſlators, 
v. 75. To whom whateer his flave enjoys is ow? ds 

And more, had Fate allow'd 
This paſſage has been greatly miſtaken by almoſt all who have 
tranſlated Homer : the words at firſt view ſeem to imply that Ulyſ- 
ſes had given Exmens a wife, a houſe, and an inheritance; but this 
is not the meaning. The words are thus to be render'd, * Ulyſſes 
« (ſays Exmans) greatly loved me, and gave me a poſſeſſion, and 
« ſuch things as an indulgent Maſter gives a faithful ſervant; 
« namely a wife; inheritance, and an houſe:” Theſe gifts are to 
be apply'd to Aye 40, and not to Ulyſſes, and the ſentence 
means that it is the cuſtom of good Kings in that manner to re- 
Ward their faithful ſervants. It is very evident from Homer, that 
Ulyſſes had not yet given a Wife to Eumæus, for he promiſes him 
and Philætius all theſe rewards, lib. 21. of the Odyſſey. 


"AZo 428 fa oTiporc dAGNES, Kats KTHALT u, 
Oiniaæ T' Eſyvs Eu TrTVY Miva, KL ν,t ii 
Tmeuadxs trap Ti, KATTYVITW Te £74000, 


It appears therefore that Eumæus was not married, and therefore 
this whole period is to be apply'd to the word avaz, and not to 
Ulyſſes. Enſtathins. 

I will only add that in the above-mentioned verſes Ulyſſes pro- 
miſes that Exmess ſhall be the companion and brother of Telema- 
chus; an inſtance, that he was not a vulgar perſon whom Ulyſ&$ 
thus honours, by making him ally'd to the Royal Family, 


But 


" PVP eee mRmQ9a,. 
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But Fate condemn'd him to a foreign ſhore! 
Much have I ſorrow'd, but my maſter more, 
Now cold he lies, to death's embrace reſign'd; 
80 Ah periſh Helen! periſh all her kind! 
For whoſe curs'd cauſe, in Agamemnon's name, 
He trod ſo fatally the paths of Fame, 


His veſt ſuccinct then girding round his waſte, 7 
Forth ruſh'd the ſwain with hoſpitable haſte, T 
VF Strait to the lodgments of his herd he run, = = 
Where the fat porkers ſlept beneath the ſun ; | N 
Of two, his cutlace launch d the ſpouting blood; E 
Theſe quarter 'd, ſing' d, and fix d on forks of wood, F 
All haſty on the hiſſing coals he threw ; 1800 8 
co And ſmoaking back the taſteful viands drew, [9 « 
| Broachers and all; then on the board difplay'd | B 
1 The ready meal before Ulyſſes lay d. 1 
| (With flour imbrown'd) next mingled wine yet new, E 
| And luſcious as the Bee's nectareous dew : 1 
95 Then fate companion of the friendly feaſt, 15 C 
0 With open look, and thus beſpoke his gueſt. B 
| | d 
[ v. 93. (With flour imbrown'd.) We find here a cuſtom of An- 0 
0 tiquity: This flour was made of parch'd corn; when the Antients 
it fed upon any thing that had not been offer'd in ſacrifice, they ſprink- = % 
90 led it with flour, which was uſed inſtead of the hallow'd barley, 
with which they conſecrated their victims. I doubt not, (ſince 07 
i ſome honours were paid to the Gods in all feaſts) but that this 2 
h | {prinkling of flour by Eumæus was an act of religion. Dacier. 
1 3 0 | Take 
| 
| | 
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Take with free welcome what our hands prepare, 
Such food as falls to ſimple ſervant's ſnare; | 
The beſt our Lords conſume ; thoſe thoughtleſs Peers, 
o Rich without bounty, guilty without fears! 

Yet ſure the Gods their impious acts deteſt, 

And honour juſtice and the righteous breaſt. 

Pyrates and conquerors, of harden'd mind, 

The foes of peace, and ſcourges of mankind, 
'5 To whom offending men are made a prey 

When Fove in vengeance gives a land away; 

Ev'n theſe, when of their il- got ſpoils poſſeſs d, 

Find ſure tormentors in the guilty breaſt; 

Some voice of God cloſe whiſp'ring from within, 
10« Wretch! this is villany, and this is ſin.“ 

But theſe, no doubt, ſome oracle explore, 

That tells, the great Ulyſſes is no more. 

Hence ſprings their confidence, and from our ſighs 

Their rapine ſtrengthens, and their riots riſe: 
15 Conſtant as Fove the night and day beſtows, 

Bleeds a whole hecatomb, a vintage flows. 

None match'd this hero's wealth, of all whoreign 

O'er the fair Iſlands of the neighb'ring main, 

Nor all the monarchs whoſe far-dreaded {way 
25 The wide-cxtended continents obey: 


Firſt 
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Firſt on the main land, of Uſes breed 

Twelve herds, twelve flocks, on Ocean's margin feed; 
As many ſtalls for ſhaggy goats are rear d; 

As many lodgments for the tusky herd; 


v. 122. Twelve herds, twelve flocks, &c.] I have already re- 
mark'd that Ulyſſes was a wealthy King, and this place is an in- 
ſtance of it. He is maſter of twelve herds of Oxen, which pro- 
bably amounted to fourteen thouſand four hundred head ; for if 
we count the herds by the ſame way of compuration as the droves 
of ſwine, they will make that number, each drove conſiſting of 
3 hundred: for tho* Homer mentions but three hundred and 

xty boars, yet he tells us, the reaſon why they were inferior to 
the females was becauſe of the luxury of the Suitors. If this be 
allow'd, then he had likewiſe the ſame number of ſheep, and as 
many hogs : for Eumæus had the charge only of one herd, eleven 
more were under the care of other officers; Ulyſſes likewiſe had 
thirteen thouſand two hundred goats. This will appear to be a 
true calculation from the words of Homer, who tells us that 
twenty of the greateſt Heroes of the age were not ſo wealthy as 
Ulyſſes. 
The old Poets and Hiſtorians to expreſs a perſon of great riches 
gave him the epithet of T22uphiu!, Torucprwy, Or Fouppmee; that 
is, © a perſon that had a great number of ſheep or cattle, or a per- 
« fon 1 great wealth.” This is likewiſe evident from the holy 
Scriptures: David had his Officers, like U!ſſes, to attend his flocks 
and herds: Thus 1 Chron, xxvii. Fehenathan was ſer over his trea- 
ſures in the field, cities and villages; Shimet over his vineyards; 
Zabdi over his wines; Baal hanan over his olive trees, and Foaſh 
over his oil: He had herdſmen that had charge over his cattle, 
ſheep, camels-and aſſes. It was by' cattle that the antient Kings 
enrich'd themſelves from the earlieſt ages: Thus no leſs a perſon 
than Pharaoh, a powerful King of egypt, gave Foſeph leave to 
appoint his brethren to be Rulers over his cattle; and we read in 
all the Gree? Poets, that the wealth of Kings originally confiſted 
in herds and flocks. They loſe much of the pleaſure of Humer 
who read him only as a Poet: he gives us an exact Image of anti- 
ent life, their manners, cuſtoms, laws, and Politics; and it muft 
double our ſatisfaction, when we conſider that in reading Homer we 
are reading the moſt antient Author in the world, except the great 
Lawgiver Meſes, | | 


Thoſe 
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125 Thoſe foreign keepers guard: and here are ſeen 


Twelve herds of goats that graze our utmoſt green; 
To native paſtors is their charge aſſign'd, 
And mine the care to feed the briſtly kind: 
Each day the fatteſt bleeds of either herd, 
150 All to the ſuitors waſtful board preferr'd. 
Thus he, benevolent ; his unknown gueſt 
With hunger keen devours the ſav'ry feaſt; 


While ſchemes of vengeance ripen in his breaſt, 
Silent and thoughtful while the board he ey'd, 
135 Eumæus pours on high the purple tide; 
The King with ſmiling looks his joy expreſt, 
And thus the kind inviting hoſt addrefſt, 
Say now, what man is he, the man deplor'd, 
So rich, ſo potent, whom you ſtile your Lord? 
140 Late with ſuch affluence and. poſſeſſions bleſt, 
And now in honor's glorious bed at reſt, 
Whoever was the warrior, he muſt be 
To Fame no ſtranger, nor perhaps to me; 
Who (ſo the Gods, and ſo the Fates ordain d) 
145 Have wander'd many a ſea, and many a land. 
Small is the faith, the Prince and Queen aſcribe 
(Reply'd Eumæus) to the wand'ring tribe. 
For needy ſtrangers ſtill to flatt'ry fly, 
And want too oft betrays the tongue to lye. 


Vol. III. M Each 
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150 Each vagrant traveller that touches here, 

Deludes with fallacies the royal ear, 

To dear remembrance makes his image riſe, 

And calls the ſpringing ſorrows from her eyes. 

Such thou may'ſt be. But he whoſe name you crave 
155 Moulders in earth, or welters on the wave, 

Or food for fiſh, or dogs, his reliques lie, 1175 

Or torn by birds are ſcatter d thro* the sky. 

So periſh'd he: and left (for ever loſt) - -— 

Much woe to all, but ſure to me the moſt, 
160 So mild a maſter never ſhall I find: 

Leſs dear the parents whom I left behind, 1180 

| Leſs ſoft my mother, leſs my father kind. 

Not with ſuch tranſport wou'd my eyes run oer, 

Again to hail them in their native ſhore, | 
165 As lov'd Ulyſſes once more to embrace, 

Reſtor d and breathing in his natal place. 

That name, for ever dread, yet ever dear, 

Ev'n in his abſence I pronounce with fear; 
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v. 167. That name, for ever dread, &c.] Enftathins excellent- 
ly explains the ſentiment of Zxmens, which is full of tenderneſs 
and humanity. I will not call Ulyſſes, cries Exmans; by the name 
of Ulyſſes, for from ſtrangers he receives that appellation ; I will 
not call him my Maſter, for as ſuch he never was toward me; I 
will then call him Brother, for he always uſed me with the tender - 


nels of a brother, "Rds properly fignifies an elder brother. "TY 
| | What 1 
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In my reſpect he bears a Prince's part, 
170 But lives a very Brother in my heart. 

Thus ſpoke the faithful ſwain, and thus rejoin d 
The Maſter of his grief, the man of patient mind. 7 
Ulyſes, friend ! ſhall view his old abodes, 
(Diſtruſtful as thou art) nor doubt the Gods. 

175 Nor ſpeak I raſhly but with faith averr'd, 
And what I ſpeak atteſting heav'n has heard. 
If ſo, a cloak and veſture be my meed; 
*Till his return, -no title ſhall I plead, 
| Tho' certain be my news, and great my need. 
180 Whom Want itſelf can force untruths to tell, 
My ſoul deteſts him as the gates of hell. 
Thou firſt be witneſs, hoſpitable Fove ! 
And ev'ry God inſpiring ſocial love! 
And witneſs ev'ry houſhold pow'r that waits 
185 Guard of theſe fires, and angel of theſe pates! 


What I would further obſerve is the wonderful art of Homer 
in exalting the character of his Heroe: He is the braveſt and 
the beſt of men, good in every circumſtance of life: Valiant in 

war; patient in adverſity, a kind father, husband, and maſter, as 
well as a mild and merciful King: By this conduct the Poet 
deeply engages our affections in the good or ill fortune of the 
Heroe : He makes himſelf maſter of our paſſions, and we re- 
ja or grieve at his ſucceſs or calamity through the whole 0- 
dyſſey. | | 
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Ere the next moon increaſe, or this decay, 


His antient realms Ulyſſes ſhall ſurvey, 


v. 186. Ere the next moon increaſe, or this decay. Theſe verſes 


Rave been thought to be uſed ænigmatically by Uſſſes. 


* T ꝙ auTs ννẽuανον· exeuvorrar Z tyheld Od ueονν, 
Ts AY pfivorros panes; Ts d igαανν],. 
In the former verſe Euſtathius tells us there is a various reading, 


and judges that it ought to be written Ts d dy Ts, and not Ts d 
«vTs; and it muſt be allow'd that the repetition of Ts gives a 


greater emphaſis to the words, and agrees better with the vehe- 


mence of the ſpeaker in making his aſſeveration. 5 

The latter verſe in the obvious ſenſe ſeems to mean that Ulyſſes 
would return in the ſpace of a month, and ſo Emmens — 
it; but in reality it means in the compaſs of a day. Solon was 
the firſt who diſcover'd the latent ſenſe of it, as Plutarch informs 


us; Solon, ſays that Author, obſerving the inequality of the months, 


« and that the Moon neither agreed with the riſing or ſetting of 
te the Sun, but that often in the ſame day ſhe overtook and went 
« before it, nam'd that ſame day Sn x, via, the old and new 


e Moon; and allotted that part of the day that preceded the Con- 


cc junction, to the old Moon, and the other part of it to the new: 
« from hence we may judge that he was the firſt that comprehend- 
< ed the ſenſe of this verſe of Homer, | 

TIA privy fliparrcs panics Ts d igapiyonr, 1 


& Accordingly he nam'd the following day, the day of the new 


e Moon. Ulyſſes then means that he will return on the laſt day of 


« the month, for on that day the Moon is both old and new; that 
* js, ſhe finiſhes one month, and begins another.” This is taken 
from the life of Solon; but whether the obvious ſenſe in which 
Enmens is ſuppos'd to underſtand it, or the latent meaning of So- 
fon be preferable, is ſubmitted to the Reader's judgment; I confeſs 


I ſee no occaſion to have recourſe to that myſterious explication ; 


What Ulyſſes intended was to certiſie Eumæus, that Ulyſſes would 
aſſuredly return very ſpeedily; and the verſe will have this effect, 
if it be underſtood literally and plainly ; beſides, Ulyſſes is to conti- 
nue in an abſolute diſguiſe, why then ſhould he endanger a diſco- 
very, by uſing an ambiguous ſentence, which might poſſibly be un- 
derftood? bur if it was ſo dark that it was utterly unintelligible to 
Emmens, then it is uſed in vain, and a needleſs ambiguity. 


In 


19 


195 


200 


205 


210 
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In blood and duft each proud oppreſſor mourn, 
And the loſt glories of his houſe return, 

199 Nor ſhall that meed be thine, nor ever more 
Shall loy'd Ulyſſes hail this happy ſhore, 
(Reply'd Eumæus:) To the preſent hour 


| Now turn thy thought, and joys within our pow'r: 


From fad reflection let my foul repoſe; 
195 The name of him awakes a thouſand woes. 
But guard him Gods! and to theſe arms reſtore ! 
Not his true conſort can deſire him more; 
Not old Laertes, broken with deſpair; 
Not young Telemachus, his blooming heir, 
200 Alas, Telemachus! my ſorrows flow 
Alfreſh for thee, my ſecond cauſe of woe! 
Like ſome fair plant ſet by a heav'nly hand, 
He grew, he flouriſh'd, and he bleſt the land; 
In all the youth his father's image ſhin'd, 
205 Bright in his perſon, brighter in his mind. 
What man, or God, deceiy'd his better ſenſe, 
Far on the ſwelling ſeas to wander hence? 
To diſtant Pylos hapleſs is he gone, 
To ſeek his father's fate, and find his own! 
210 For traytors wait his way, with dire delign 
To end at once the great Arceſian line. 
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But let us leave him to their wills above; 
The fates of men are in the hand of Fove. 
And now, my venerable gueſt ! declare 
215 Your name, your parents, and your native air? 
Sincere from whence begun your courſe relate, 
And to what ſhip I owe the friendly freight? 
Thus he: and thus (with prompt invention bold) | 
The cautious Chief his ready ſtory told. 
220 On dark reſerve what better can prevail, 
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Or from the fluent tongue produce the tale, 
Than when two friends, alone, in peaceful place 
Confer, and wines and cates the table grace; 
But moſt, the kind inviter's chearful face ? 
225 Thus might we fit, with ſocial goblets crown'd. 
*Till the whole circle of the year goes round; 
Not the whole circle of the year wou'd cloſe 


My long narration of a life of woes. 
But ſuch was Heav'n's high will! Know then I came 


230 From facred Crete, and from a Sire of Fame: 
| | Caſtor 


V. 229, Know then I came From ſacred Crete.] This whole 
narration is a notable inſtance of that artful diſſimulation ſo re- 
markable in the character of Ulyſſes, and an evidence that Homer 
excellently ſuſtains it thro' the whole Poem; for Ulyſſes appears 
to be To>uTprECs as he is repreſented in the firſt line, throughout 
the Odyſſey. This narrative has been both prais'd and cenſur'd by 

the Critics, eſpecially by Rapin ; I will lay his obſervations before 


the reader. 


tt Hen 
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Caftor Hylacides (that name he bore) 
Beloy'd and honour'd in his native ſhore; 
Bleſt in his riches, in his children more, 


Sprung 


Homer is guilty of verboſity, and of a tedious prolix manner of 
« ſpeaking: he is the greateſt ralker of all Antiquity: The very 
« Greeks, tho* chargeable with an exceſs this way above all Nations, 
<« have reprehended Homer for his intemperance of words; he is 
« ever upon his Rehearſals, and nor only of the fame words, bur 
of the ſame things, and conſequently is in a perpetual circle of 
C repetitions. Tis true he always ſpeaks naturally, but then he 
« always ſpeaks too much: His adventures in egypt, which he 
relates to Eumæus, are truly idle impertinent ſtories, purely far 
« amuſement: there is no thread in his diſcourſe, nor does it 
6 ſeem to tend to any propos'd end, but exceeds all bounds: that 
« vaſt fluency of ſpeech, and thoſe mighty overflowings of fancy, 
« make him ſhoot beyond the mark. Hence his draughts are too 
« accurate, and leave nothing to be perform'd by the imagination 
ic of the Reader, a fault which (as Cicero obſerves) Apelles found 
ce in the antient Paincers.” This objection is intended only a- 
gainſt the fulneſs of Homer's expreſſion, nor againſt the ſubject of 
the Narration: for Rapin in another place ſpeaking of the bean- 
ties of Homer, gives this very Story as an inſtance of his excel - 
lency : theſe are his words, | bh 
« I ſhall fay nothing of all the Relations which Ulyſſes makes 
« to Exmens upon his return to his Country, and his wonderful 
« management to bring about his Re-eſtabliſhment; that whole 
ce ſtory is dreſt in colours ſo decent, and at the ſame time ſo no- 
“ ble, that Antiquity can hardly match any part of the Narration. 
If what Rapin remarks in the latter Period be true, Homer will 
eaſily obtain a pardon for the fault of prolixity, imputed to him in 
the aforemention'd objection. For who would be willing to re- 
| trench one of the moſt decent and noble narrations of Antiquity, 
meerly for the length of it? But it may, perhaps, be true that this 
ſtory is not impertinent, but well ſuited to carry on the deſign of 
Ulyſſes, and conſequently tends to a propos'd End: for in this con- 
fiſts the ſtrength of Rapin's objection. 

Nothing is more evident than that the whole ſucceſs of Ulyſſes 
depends upon his diſguiſe; a diſcovery would be fatal to him, and 
at once give a ſingle unaſſiſted perſon into the power of his ene- 
mies. How then is this Diſguiſe to be carried on? eſpecially when 
Ulyſſes in perſon is required to give an account of his own ſtory ? 
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Sprung of a handmaid, from a bought embrace, 


2351 ſhar'd his kindneſs with his lawſul race; 


But when that Fate which all muſt undergo 


From earth remoy'd him to the ſhades below, 


Muſt it not be by afluming the name of another perſon, and giv- 
ing a plauſible relation of his life, fortunes, and calamities, tha: 
drought him to a ſtrange country, where he has no acquaintance 
or friend? This obliges him to be circumſtantial, nothing paving 
2 greater air of probability than deſcending to particularities, an 


_ this neceſſitates his prolixity. The whole relation is comprehend- 
ed in the compaſs of an hundred and ſeventy lines: and an Epi- 


ede of no greater length may not perhaps delerve to be called ver- 
boſe, it compar'd with the length of the Oayſſey: Nay, there may 


de a reaſon given why it ought to be of a conſiderable length: 


There is a pauſe in the action, while Minerva paſſes from Ithaca, 
$9 Telemachus in Lacedæmon : This interval is to be fill'd up with 
tome incident relating to Ulyſſes, until Telemachus is prepar'd to 
return; for his aſſiſtance is neceſſary to re-eſtabliſh the affairs of 
Het. This then is a time of leiſure, and the Poet fills it up 
With the narrations of Ulyſſes till the return of Telemachns, and 
conſequently there is room for a long relation. Beſides (remarks 
E£nftathins) Hemer intereſts all men of all ages in the ſtory, by giv- 
ing us pieces of true hiſtory, antient cuſtoms, and exact deſcripti- 
ons of perſons and places, inſtructive and delightful to all the 
world, and theſe incidents are adorn'd with all the embelliſhments 
of Eloquence and Poetry. | 

v. 234. Sprung of a handmaid-—m—_—_—_—_ Ul: ſays he was 
the ſon of a Concubine; this was not a matter of diſgrace a- 
mong the Antients, Concubinage being allow'd by the laws. 

The Sons caſt lots for their patrimony, an evidence that this 
was the practice of the antient Greeks, Hence an inheritance had 
the name of x2ypoyopuic, that is from the Lots; Parents put it to 


the deciſion of the Lot, to avoid the Envy and Imputation of Par- 


tiality in the diftribution of their eſtates. It has been judg'd that 
the Poet writes according to the Athenian laws; atleaſt this cuſtom 
prevail'd in the days of Solon; for he forbad parents who had ſe- 
veral legitimate Sons to make a will, bur ordain'd that all the le- 
gitimate Sons ſhould have an equal ſhare of their Father's effects. 
Zuſi athius. a ; 


24 


24 
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The large domain his greedy ſons divide, 
And each was portion'd as the lots decide. 
240 Little alas! was left my wretched ſhare, 
Except a houſe, a covert from the air: 
But what by niggard Fortune was deny dg 
A willing widow's copious wealth ſupply d. 
My valour was my plea, a gallant mind 
245 That, true to honour, never lagg'd behind, 
(The ſex is ever to a ſoldier kind.) 
Now waſting years my former ſtrength confound, 
And added woes have bow'd me to the ground; 
Yet by the ſtubble you may gueſs the grain, | 
250 And mark the ruins of no vulgar man. ' 
Me Pallas gave to lead the martial ſtorm, 
And the fair ranks of battle to deform: | 
Me, Mars inſpir'd to turn the foe to flight, 
And tempt the ſecret ambuſh of the night... . 
255 Let ghaſtly Death in all his forms appear, 
I faw him not; it was not mine to fear. 


= — 


Before the reſt I rais'd my ready ſteel ; 
| The firſt J met, he yielded, or he fell! 
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But works of peace my ſoul diſdain'd to bear, 


260 The rural labour or domeſtick care. 


To raiſe the maſt, the miſſile dart to wing, 
And ſend ſwift arrows from the bounding ftring, 


Were arts the Gods made grateful to my mind; 


Thoſe Gods, who turn (to various ends delign'd) 


265 The various thoughts and talents of mankind. 


Before the Grecians touch'd the Trojan plain, 


Nine times Commander, or by land or main. 


In foreign fields I ſpread my glory far, 
Great in the praiſe, rich in the ſpoils of war: 


270 Thence charg'd with riches, as increas'd in fame, 


To Crete return'd, an honourable name. 


v. 259, amy ſol diſdain'd to bear, 
The rural labour. 


Platarch, in his compariſon of Ariſtides and Cato, ci tes theſe verſes; 


2 yy 0 Eo) d | 
Oud* oincopenin, &c. ; 


and tells us, that they who neglect their private and domeſtic con- 


cerns, uſually draw their ſubfaſtence from violence and rapine. 


This is certainly a truth, Men are apt to ſupply their wants, oc- 
cafion'd by idleneſs, by plunder and injuſtice: but it is as certain 
that no reflection is intended to be caſt upon this way of living 
dy Ulyſſes, for in his age Piracy was not only allowable but glori- 


dus, and ſudden inroads and incurſions were praQtis'd by the great- 


eſt Heroes. Homer therefore only intends to ſhew that the diſpo- 
fition of Ulyſſes inclin'd him to purſue the more dangerous, but 
more glorious, way of living by War, than the more lucrative, 


hut more ſecure method of lite, by Agriculture and tyasbandry. 


* 
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But when great Fove that direful war decreed, 
Which rouz'd all Greece and made the mighty bleed; 
Our ſtates my ſelf and 1domen employ | 

275 To lead their fleets, and carry death to Troy. 
Nine years we warr'd; the tenth ſaw Ilion fall; 
Homeward we ſail'd, but Heav'n diſpers'd us all. 
One only month my wife enjoy'd my ſtay ; 
So will'd the God who gives and takes away. 

280 Nine ſhips I mann'd equipp'd with ready ſtores, -_ 
Intent to voyage to th' Egyptian ſhores ; | 
In feaſt and facrifice my choſen train | 
Six days conſum'd ; the ſev'nth we plow'd the main. 
Crete's ample fields diminiſh to our eye; | 

285 Before the Boreal blaſts the veſſels fly; 
Safe through the level ſeas we {weep our way 
The ſteer- man governs, and the ſhips obey. 
The fifth fair morn we ſtem th' Egyptian tide, 


And tilting o'er the bay the veſſels ride: 
* To anchor there my fellows I command, 
And ſpies commiſſion to explore the land. 
But ſway'd by luſt of gain, and headlong wh, 
The coaſts they ravage, and the natives kill, 
The ſpreading clamour to their city flies, 
295 And horſe and foot in mingled tumult riſe. 
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The red'ning dawn reveals the circling fields 
Horrid with briſtly ſpears, and glancing ſhields. 3; 

- ove thunder'd on their fide. Our guilty head 

We turn'd to flight; the gath'ring vengeance ſpread 
300 On all parts round, and heaps on heaps lie dead. 
I then explor'd my thought, what courſe to prove? 

(And ſure the thought was dictated by Fove, | 32 
Oh had he left me to that happier doom, 
And ſav' d a life of miſeries to come !) : 

oF The radiant helmet from my brows unlac'd, 


And low on earth my ſhield and javelin caſt, 
| I meet the Monarch with a ſuppliant's face, 33 
Il | Approach his chariot, and his knees embrace, | 
| He heard, he ſav'd, he plac'd me at his fide; 
W 210 My ſtate he pity'd, and my tears he dry'd, 
[| Reftrain'd the rage the vengeful foe expreſt, 
And turn'd the deadly weapons from my breaſt. | 335 


[| Pious! to guard the hoſpitable rite, 
| And fearing Fove, whom mercy's works delight. 


315 In Egyfe thus with peace and plenty bleſt, 
I liv'd (and happy ſtill had liv'd) a gueſt, 
On ſev'n bright years ſucceſſive bleſſings wait; 340 
The next chang'd all the colour of my Fate, 


A falſe 
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A falſe Phonician of inſidious mind, 
320 vers ·d in vile arts, and foe to humankind, 
With ſemblance fair invites me to his home: 
I ſeiz d the proffer (ever fond to roam) 
Domeſtic in his faithleſs roof I ftay'd, 
Till the ſwift ſun his annual circle made. 
325 To Lydia then he meditates the way; 
With guileful art a ſtranger to betray, 
And ſell to bondage in a foreign land: 
Much doubting, yet compell'd, I quit the ſtrand. 
Thro' the mid ſeas the nimble pinnace ſails, 
330 Aloof from Crete, before the northern gales: 
But when remote her chalky cliffs we loft, 
And far from ken of any other coaſt, 
When all was wild expanſe of ſea and air; 
Then doom'd high Fove due vengeance to prepare. 
335 He hung a night of horrors o'er their head, 
| (The ſhaded Ocean blacken'd as it ſpread) 
He launch d the fiery bolt; from pole to pole 
Broad burſt the lightnings, deep the thunders roll; 
In giddy rounds the whirling fhip is toſt, | 
340 And all in clouds of ſmoth'ring ſul phur loſt, 
As from a hanging. rock's tremendous height, 
The fable crows with intercepted flight 


Drop 


So from the deck are hurl'd the ghaſtly crew. 

345 Such end the wicked found! But Fore's intent 
Was yet to fave th' oppreſt and innocent. 

Plac'd on the maſt (the laſt recourſe of life) 
With winds and waves I held unequal ſtrife; 
For nine long days the billows tilting o'er, 

350 The tenth ſoft wafts me to Theſprotia's ſhore. 
The Monarch's ſon a ſhipwrackt wretch reliev'd, 
The Sire with hoſpitable rites receiv'd, 

And in his palace like a brother plac'd, 
With gifts of price and gorgeous garments grac'd, 

355 While here I ſojourn'd, oft I heard the fame 
How late Uly/es to the country came, 


And here his whole collected treaſure lay'd; 
I faw my felf the vaſt unnumber'd ſtore 
350 Of ſteel elab rate, and refulgent ore, 

And braſs high-heap'd amidſt the regal dome; 
Immenſe ſupplies for ages yet to come! 


How loy'd, how honour'd in this court he ſtay'd, 
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Drop endlong; ſearr'd, and black with ſulph'rous bue, 


Mean 
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Mean-time he voyag'd to explore the will 7 
Of Fove, on high Dodona's holy bill, 


365 What means might beſt his ſafe return avail, 


To come in pomp, os bear a ſecret fail? 
| Full 


v. 363.ĩ2!4 e 1 d to explore the will 
Of Jove, on high Dodona's holy hill. ] 
Theſe Oaks of Dodona were held to be oraculous, and to be en- 
dued with ſpeech, by the Antients; and Pigeons were ſuppoſed 
to be the Prieſteſſes of the Deity. Herodotas in Euterpe gives 2 
full account of what belongs to this Oracle, who tells us, that he 
was inform'd by the Prieſteſſes of Dadona, that two black Pigeons 
flew away from Thebes in Egypt, and one of them perching upon 
2a Tree in Dodona, admoniſh'd the Inhabitants with an human 
voice to erect an Oracle in that place to Fapiter, But Herodotus 
ſolves this Fable after the following manner. There were two 
c Prieſteſſes carried away from e/Zgypt, and one of them was ſold 
« by the Phenicans in Greece, where ſhe in her ſervitude conſecrated 
« an Altar to Jupiter under an oak; the Dodon&ens gave her the 
« name of a Pigeon, becauſe ſhe was a Barbarian, and her ſpeech 
ce at firſt no more underſtood than the chattering of a Bird or Pi- 
„ geon; but as ſoon as ſhe had learn'd the Greek tongue, it was 
ce preſently reported that the Pigeon ſpoke with an human Voice. 
© She had the Epithet Black, becauſe ſhe was an egyptian. 
Euſtathius informs us, that Dodona was anriently a City of Theſ- 
protia, and in proceſs of time the limits of it being chang'd. it 
became of the country of the Moloſſians, that is, it lay between 
Theſſaly and Epirus: Near this city was a mountain nam'd Tma- 
rus or Timourus; on this meuntain there ſtood a Temple, and 
within the precincts of it were theſe oraculous Oaks of Fapiter - 
This was the moſt antient Temple of Greece, according to Herodo- 
tus, founded by the Pelaſgians, and at firſt ſerv'd by Prieſts call'd 
Selli; and the Goddeſs Drone being join'd with Japiter in the wor- 
ſhip, the ſervice was perform'd by three aged Prieſteſſes, call'd in 
the Moloſſian tongue Tiazuas, as old men were called 4240 (per- 
haps from the corrupted word T&Aaiu or Antients) and the ſame 
word Texz4; ifignifying alſo Pigeons, gave occaſion to the fable of 
the Temple of Dodona having Doves for Prieſteſſes. But if, as 
Herodotus affirms, the Phenicians fold this Prieſteſs of Fapiter ori- 
ginally to the Greeks, it is probable they were called Doves, after 


3 


the 
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Full oft has Phider, whilſt he pour'd the wine, 
Atteſting ſolemn all the pow'rs divine, 
That ſoon. Ulyes would return, declar d, 


370 The failors waiting, and the ſhips prepar'd. 


But firſt the King diſmiſs'd me from his ſhores, 
For fair Dulichium crown'd with fruitful ſtores; 
To good Acaſtus friendly care confign'd: 

But other counſels pleas'd the ſailor's mind: 


the Phenician language, in which the ſame word with a ſmall a!- 
teration fignifies both a Dove and a Prieſteſs. See Note on Odyf- 
ey I2, ; 
— gives us another ſolution of this difficulty, and tells 
us that as there were xopzxoazvreuc, or Augurs, who drew predicti- 
ons from the flight and geſtures of Crows; fo there were others 
who predicted from obſervations made upon Doves: and from 
hence thefe Doves were call'd che Propheteſſes of Dodona, that 
being the way by which the decrees of the Gods were diſcover'd 
by the Augurs | | 

1 have remark'd that the Temple of Dodoxa ftood upon the 
mountain Timenr#s, hence the word Tiwspz; came to ſignify thoſe 
Oracles, and thus Tipo is uſed by Zycophron., Now 'Homer in 
another place writes, FL. 


*Er ye privy eiviouos Ang pryanoe Niνcseũ,! 


Ftrabo therefore inſtead of Ferre reads Timepar; for, obſerves 
that Author, the Oracles, not the Laws, of Jupiter are preſerv'd 
at Dodona. Enftathins. | 

But whence aroſe the Fable of theſe oaks being vocal? I doubt 
not but this was an illukon. of thoſe who gave out the oracles to 
the people: They conceal'd themſelves within the cavities or hol- 
low of the oaks, and from thence deliver'd their Oracles; and im- 
poking by this method upon the ſuperſtition and credulity of thoſe 
ages, perſuaded the world that the Gods gave a voice'and utterance 
to the Oaks. | 

I refer the Reader for a larger account of theſe Dodonean Ora- 
cles to the annotations upon book 16, verſe 285, of the Liad. 
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375 New frauds were plotted by the faithleſs train, 

And miſery demands me once apain, 

Soon as remote from fhore they plow the wave, 

With ready hands they ruſh to ſeize their ſlave; 

Then with theſe tatter'd rags they wrapt me round, 
380 (Stripp'd of my own) and to the veſſel bound. 

At eve, at Irhaca's delightful land 

The ſhip arriv'd : Forth iſſuing on the ſand, 

They ſought repaſt; while to th' unhappy kind, : 
| Thepitying Gods themſelves my chains unbind, | 
385 Soft I deſcended, to the ſea apply'd 

My nak'd breaſt, and ſhot along the tide. 

Soon paſt beyond their ſight, I left the flood, 

And took the ſpreading ſhelter of the wood. 
Their prize eſcap'd the faithleſs pyrates mourn'd; 
390 But deem'd enquiry vain, and to their ſhip return d. 
Screen d by protecting Gods from hoſtile eyes, 


They led me to a good man and a wiſe; 


v. 391. Screen d by protecting Gods from hoſtile eyes, 
They led me to a good man and a wiſe.] 2 

This is a very artful compliment which Ulyſſes pays to Eumæus, The 
Gods guided me to the habitation of a perſon of wiſdom, and names 
not Eumæus, leaving it to him to apply it. 

I doubt not but the Reader agrees with Ulyſſes as to the charac- 
ter of Eumæus; there is an air of piety to the Gods in all he ſpeaks, 
and benevolence to mankind; he is faithful to his King, upright 


in his truſt, and hoſpitable to the ſtranger, ; 
| | | Dacier 
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To live beneath thy hoſpitable care, 
And wait the woes heav'n dooms me yet to bear, 
395 Unhappy gueſt! whoſe ſorrows touch my mind! 
| (Thus good Eumæus with a ſigh rejoin'd) | 


Dacier is of opinion that ane impauiyuo takes in Virtue as 
well as Wiſdom; and indeed Homer frequently joins vie ve hdd 
Nixcios, and ad\xztoric dd di, that is, Wildom and virtue, 
Folly and Impiety, throughout the Odyſſey. For never, never wick- 
ed man was wiſe. Virtue in a great meaſure depends upon educa- 
tion: it is a Science, and may be learn'd like other. Sciences; in 


reality there is no Knowledge that deſerves the name, without 


Virtue; if Virtue be wanting, Science becomes artifice: as Plato 
demonſtrates from Homer; who, though he is an enemy to this 
Poet, has enrich'd his writings with his ſentiments. 


v. 394+ And wait the woes heaw'n dooms me yet to bear.] It 


may not perhaps be unſatisfactory to ſee how Ulyſſes keeps in fight 
of truth thro* this whole fabulous ſtory. 
He gives a true account of his being at the war of Troy; he 


ſtays 3 in Ægypt, ſo long he continu'd with Calypſo; the 


O Opt, whoſe name Erſtathins tells us was Sethon, ac- 


Ki 
cording to the Antients, entertains him hoſpitably like that God- 


deſs ; a Phænician detains him a whole year, the ſame has been ob- 
ſerv'd of Circe; the veſſel of this Phenician is loſt by a ſtorm, and 
all the crew periſhes except U/yſſ?s; the ſame is true of the com- 
paniens of Ulyſſes: He is thrown upon the land of the Theſproti- 


of that country; this repreſents his being caft upon the Pheacian 
ſhore by the ſtorm, and the hoſpitable Phidon means Alcinons; 
King of the Phæacians the manner likewiſe of his being introdu- 


ter introduces him to Alcinous, and the ſon to Phidon. Thus we 
fee there is a concordia diſcors thro? the whole - narration, the Poet 
only changing the names of perſons and places. Ulyſſes lay under 
an abſolute neceſſity thus to Klſity his true Hiſtory, and repreſent 
himſelf as a ſtranger to the whole Iſland of Ithaca, other wiſe it 
would have been natural for Eumæus to offer to guide him to his 


) 


which would have prov'd fatal to that Heroe. 


For. 


ans by that tempeſt, and receiv'd courteouſly by Phidon the King 


ced.to Phidon, agrees with his introduction to Alcinoxs ; the daugh- | 


friends, upon which a diſcovery muſt inevitably have follow'd, 


40 


41 
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For real ſuff*rings ſince I grieve ſincere, 
Check not with fallacies the ſpringing tear; 
Nor turn the paſſion into groundleſs joy 
400 For him, whom Heay'n has deſtin'd to deftroy, 
Oh! had he periſht on ſome well-fought day, 
Or in his friend's embraces dy'd away ! 
That grateful Greece with ſtreaming eyes might raiſe 
Hiſtoric marbles, to record his praiſe:. 
405 His praiſe, eternal on the faithful ſtone, 
Had with tranſmiſſive honours grac'd his ſon, 
Now iſnatch'd by Harpies to the dreary coaſt;. 


Sunk is the Heroe, and his glory loſt! ti 


While penſive in his ſolitary den, 
410 Far from gay cities, and the ways of men, 
I linger life; nor to the court repair, 
But when the conſtant Queen commands my care; 
| Or 


v. 407, Now fuatch'd by Harpies· ] This place ſeems 
to evince that the expreſſion of being torn by the Harpies, means 
that the dead perſon is depriv'd of the rites of Sepulture; and 
not as Dacier underſtands it, that he is di ſappear'd, or that it 16 
unknown what is become of him: for the whole lamentation 
Eumæus turns upon this point, namely, that Ulyſſes is dead, and 
depriv'd of the funeral Ceremonies. 

v. 411. Nor to the court repair, 

5 But when the Queen 3 F 
It may appear at firſt view as if Exmens thought his abſence from 
the court an aggravation to his calamiries, but this is not his mean- 
ing: He ſpeaks thus to prevent Ulyſſes from asking him to intro- 
duce him immediately to Penelope; and this is the reaſon wy he 
1 arges 


r — — x 
—— — — 
. —— — ads 


— 
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Or when, to taſte her hoſpitable board, 
Some gueſt arrives, -with rumours of her Lord; 
415 And theſe indulge their want, and thoſe their woe, 


| 2 
And here the tears, and there the goblets flow. , 


enlarges upon the ſtory of the Ætolian, who had deceiv'd him 
dy raifing his expectations of the immediate return of U!yſ/zs. 

It is remarkable that almoſt all theſe fictions are made by Cretans, 

or have fome relation to the Iſland of the Cretans; Thus Ulyſſes 

feigns himſelf to be of Crete, and this e/Erolian lays the Scene of 
his falſhood in the ſame Iſland : which, as Euſtat his obſerves, 42 

may poſſibly be a latent Satyr upon that people, who were become 

a reproach and proverb for their remarkable lying. This agrees 

exactly with the character given them by St, Pan from Epime- 


nides. 
Ker xec c Abg. 


And xn ſignifies wo lie, 
St. Chryſoſtom fills up the broken vereſe thus 4 
——— Kot} Ep veel, & cher, 0410 
Kpirec inexlyvayle, ov d' deine e008 yap alle | 
But this is added from Callimachns in his Hymn to Fapiter, thus 
tranſlated by Mr. Prior, . 
The Cretan boaſts thy natal place: but oft 
He meets reproof deſerv d: for he preſumptuons 43 
Has built a tomb for thee, who never know'ſ? | 
To die, but liv'ſt the ſame to day and ever. 


That the latter part of theſe verſes belongs to Epimenides, is evi- 
. dent, for St. Paul quotes the verſe thus: | | 


KpiTic ciel Je raxc pie. 


The two laſt words are not in Callimachus, and conſequently the 
reſt is only a conjectural and erroneous addition. 


By 
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By many ſuch have I been warn' d; but chit 

By one Ztolian robb'd of all belief, 

Whoſe hap it was to this our roof to roam, 
420 For murder baniſh'd from his native home. 

He ſwore, Ulyſſes on the coaſt of Crete 

Staid but a ſeaſon to refit his fleet; 

A few revolving months ſhou'd waft him o'er, 

Fraught with bold warriors and a boundleſs ſtore. 
425 O thou! whom Age has taught to underſtand, 

And Heav'n has guided with a fav'ring hand! 

On God or mortal to obtrude a lie 

Forbear, and dread to flatter, as to die, 

Not for ſuch ends my houſe and heart are free, 
430 But dear reſpect to Fove, and charity. 

And why, oh ſwain of unbelieving mind! 
(Thus quick reply'd the wiſeſt of mankind) 
Doubt you my oath? yet more my faith to try, 
A ſolemn compact let us ratify, 

435 And witneſs every pow'r that rules the sky! 
If here Ulyſſes from his labours reſt, 
Be then my prize a tunic and a veſt; | 
And. where my bopes invite me, ſtrait tranſport 
In ſafety to Dulichium's friendly court, 


— - 


2 
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440 But if he greets not thy deſiring eye, 
Hurl me from yon dread precipice on high; 
The due reward of fraud and perjury, _ 
Doubtleſs, oh gueſt! great laud and praiſe were mine | 6 
(Reply'd the ſwain for ſpotleſs faith divine) | 

445 If, after ſocial rites and gifts beſtow'd, 

I ſtain'd my hoſpitable hearth with blood. 
How would the Gods my righteous toils ſucceed, 

And bleſs the hand that made a ſtranger bleed? 


No more th' approaching hours of ſilent night 5 
450 Firſt claim refection, then to reſt invite; 

Beneath our humble cottage let us haſte, 

And here, unenyy'd, rural dainties taſte, 

Thus commun'd theſe; while to their lowly dome 


The full-fed ſwine return'd with evening home; 4 
' 455 Compell'd, reluctant, to their ſev'ral ſtyes, 
With din obſtrep'rous, and ungrateful cries. 

F 4 WT _ Then 


v. 455 CompelÞd, relnfant, to their ſeveral ſiyes, 
| With din 1 and ungrateful cries.] 
There is ſcarce a more ſonorous verſe in the whole Och. 


Kaaſyh d aortic wpro TUAY A)NYGOfphrvaioy. 


The word Swine is what debaſes our Idea: which is evident if 
we ſubſtitute Shepherd in the room of Hogherd, and apply to it the 
moſt pompous Epithet given by Homer to Eumæus: For inſtance, 
to ſay doc, or the Illuſtrious, Hogherd, is mean enough: but the 
image is more tolerable when we lay, the Illuſtrious Shepherd Ley | 
| | | office 
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Then to the ſlaves Now from the herd the beſt 
Select, in honour of our foreign gueſt; 
With him, let us the genial banquet ſhare, 
460 For great and many are the griefs we bear ; 
While thoſe who from our labours heap their board, 
Blaſpheme their feeder, and forget their Lord. 
Thus ſpeaking, with diſpatchſul hand he took 
A weighty ax, and cleft the ſolid oak; 


465 This on the carth he pil'd; a boar full fed 


Of five years age, before the pile was led: 
The ſwain, whom acts of piety delight, 
Obſervant of the Gods, begins the rite; 
\ Firſt ſhears the forehead of the briſtly boar, 


170 And ſuppliant ſtands, invoking every pow'r 


To ſpecd Ulyſſes to his native ſhore, | 
a A knotty 


office of a Shepherd (eſpecially as it is familiariz'd and dignify'd 
in Poetry by the frequent uſe of it) being in repute. The Greeks 
have magnificent words to expreſs the moſt common objects; we 
want words of equal dignity, and have the diſadvantage of bei 
oblig'd to endeavour to raiſe a Subject that is now in the utmo 
contempt, ſo as to guard it from meanneſs and ignominy. 

v. 469. Firſt ſhears the forehead of the briſtly boar.) I bave al- 
ready obſerv'd that every meal among the Antients was a kind of 
Sacrifice of thankſgiving to the Gods; and the table as it were 
an Altar. 2 | | | 

This Sacrifice being different from any other in Homer, I will 
fully deſcribe the particulars of it from Euſtathius. It is a Rural 
Sacrifice; we have before ſeen Sacrifices in Camps, in Courts, 
and in Cities, in the iad; but this is the only one of this nature 
in all Homer. | 

They 
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A knotty ſtake then aiming at his head, 
Down drop'd he groaning, and the ſpirit fled. 
The ſcorching flames climb round on ev'ry fide: 
475 Then the fing'd members they with skill divide; 
On theſe, in rolls of fat involy'd with art, 
The choiceſt morſels lay from ev'ry part. 
Some in the flames, beſtrow'd with four, they threw; 
Some cut in fragments, from the forks they drew : 


480 Theſe while on ſev'ral tables they diſpoſe, 


As pricſt himſelf, the blameleſs ruſtic roſe; 
Expert the deſtin d victim to diſ-part 
In ſev'n juſt portions, pure of hand and heart. 


They cut off the hair of the victim; in commemoration of the 
4— way of cloathing, which was made of hair, and the skins 
E 8. — ; 1 | 
Eꝛuneus ſtrows flour upon it; in remembrance that before In- 
cenſe was in uſe, this was the antient manner of offering to the 
Gods, or as Dacier obſerves, of conſecrating the Victim, in- 
ſtead of the Barley mix'd with Salt, which had the name of Im- 
molation. 1 
Eꝛumæns cut a piece from every part of the Victim, by this he 
made it an Holocamſt, or an entire Sacrifice. | 
 Exmens divides the reſt at Supper; which was always the office 
of the moſt honourable perſon, and thus we ſee Achilles and o- 
ther Heroes employ'd throughout the Liad. He portions it into fe- 
ven parts: one he allots to Mercury and the Nymphs, and the reſt 
he reſerves for himſelf, Ulyſſes, and his four Servants. He gives 
the Chine to Ulyſſes, which was ever reputed an honour and diſ- 
tinction; thus Ajax after a victory over Hector is rewarded in the 


fame manner. 
NwToo: Sf Alafæ Juniors lp 
Amp, | 
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One ſacred to the Nymphs apart they lay; 9.4 


485 Another to the winged ſon of May: 


The rural tribe in common ſhare the reſt, 


The King the chine, the honour of the feaſt. 


Who ſate delighted at his ſervant's board ; 
The faithful ſervant joy'd his unknown Lord. 


v. 484. One ſacred to the Nymph x 
| Another to the winged Son of May.] 


It may beask'd why Eumaus allots part of the Victim to Mercury 


and the Nymphs, ſince chere is nothing of the like nature to be 

ound in the whole 1/tad and Oayſſey? This is done in compliance 
to the place and perſon of Exmens, whoſe employers lies in the 
Country, and who has the care of the Herds of 


rains, Rivers, Groves, and furniſh ſuſtenance and food for Cattle; 
And Mercury was held by the Antients to be the Patron of Shep- 
herds: thus Simonides, | TY MED WK OR: 


Orten Nupappaic Kai Maia dve rin 
OuTu 7p avdpay ap &xuο ¹,ꝭi/puv. 


Euſtathins adds (from whom this is taken) that Mercury was a lu- 
crative God, and therefore Eumæns ſacrifices to him for increaſe 
of his herds: or becauſe he was d 5ppnc, and like Ulyſſes, Maſ- 
ter of all the arts of Cunning and Diſſimulation, and then Eumæus 
may be underſtood to offer to him for the ſafety of Ulyſſes, that 
he might furniſh him with artifice to bring him in ſecurity to tity 
Country; and we ſee this agrees with his prayer. 
What Dacier adds is yet more to the purpoſe: Exmexs joyns 
Mercury with the Nymphs becauſe he was Patron of Flocks, and 
the Antients generally plac'd the figure of a Ram at the baſe, of 
his Images; ſometimes he is repreſented carrying a Ram upon 
his Arms, ſometimes upon his Shoulders: In ſhort, ir * 
that he was eſteem'd a rural Deity, to make the Sacrifice proper 
. offer d to him by a perſon whoſe occupation lay in the 


| Vol, III. | N | Oh 


| Hes; he there- 
fore offers to the Nymphs, as they are the Preſidents of the Foun- 
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490 Oh be thou dear (Ulyſſes cry'd) to Jove, 


As well thou claim'ſt 2 grateful ſtranger's love! | 

Be then thy thanks, (the bountcous ſwain reply'd) 
Enjoyment;of: the good the Gods provide. 
From God's own. hand deſcend: our joys and woes; 


495 Theſe he decrees, and he but ſuffers thoſe : 


All pow'r is his, and whatſocer he wills 


The Will it ſelf, Omnipotent, fulfills. 


This faid, the firſt-fruits to the Gods he . | 


Then pour'd of offcr'd wine the fable wave: 


500 fo ger chte band be ped the bowl, 
He fate, and ſweet refection cheer'd his ſoul. 
The bread from canifters Meſaulius gave, 
(Eumens proper treaſure bought this aro 


And led from Tap/o:, to attend his baard, , 


oy A ſervant added to his abſeat Lord) _ = 
in 49 117 30447 1 2519 


— 1 H JN W Rin £5 
v. Sog. And led from Taphos ] This cuſtom of pur- 


thafing Slaves prevail'd over ati the World, as appears not only 


from many places of Homer, but of the Holy Scripture, in which 
mention is made of Slaves bought with Money. 'The Taphians 
he'd in a ſmall Iſland adjacent © 1thaca, Mentes Was King of it, 


as appears from che firtbot the Odyſſey : They were generally Pi- 


rates, and are ſupposd ro have had their name from their way 


of living, which in the Phanician tongue (as Bachart obſerves) ſig- 


nifies Rapine; Hataph, and by contraction Taph, bearing. that fig- 
nification. | | 


275 . 
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His task it was- the wheaten loaves to lay, | 
And from the bariquet take the bow!s away, 


22 n 2 n a 4 Lets 

Frequent uſe has been made of Phænician interpretations thro? 
the goes of theſe Notes, and perhaps it may be judg'd neceſſary 
to ſay ſomething why they may be ſuppos'd to give names to 
Countries and Perſons, more than any other Nation. 

They are reported to be the inventors of Letters, Lucan lib. 3. 

| Phonices primi, fame ſi creditur, auſi 
Manſuram rudibus vocem ſignare figuris. 


S-1 


and were the greateſt Navigators in the World, Dionyſius ſays they 
Were the firs. sn | 


Of TraTor vieooiv i72phoavlo Faraoonc 
* © Thpearer' d turroging eiitfinice d. 


The firſt who uſed Navigation, the forft who traffick'd by the enn. K, 


we put theſe two qualities together, it is no wonder that a great 
number of places were call'd by Phænician Names: for they being 


the firſt Navigators, muſt neceffarily diſcover a multitude of Illands, 


Countries and Cities, to which they would be oblig'd to give t ames 
when they deſcrib'd them: And nothing is ſo probable as that 


they gave thole names according to che obſervations they made up- 


on the Nature of the ſeveral Countries, or employment of the In- 
habitants. In the preſent inſtance, the Taphians being remarkable 
Pirates, (as appears from Homer, 


71 1 


Tao nig epec dvd pc, 
= ννννj,d £710 T9 fpteves Taqiaios.) + 


the Phœnicians, who firſt diſcever'® this Ifland, call'd it Taph, the 
Iſland of Pirates. Places receive GT according to the lan- 
guage of the Diſcoverer, and generally from obſeryations made up- 
on the People. It will add a weight to this ſuppoſition, if we 
remember that Homer was well pe) eng" with the traditions and 
cuſtoms of the Phenicians, for he 

through the courſe of the Odyſſey. 


* ,% 


N 2 bp: And 


peaks frequently of that People 


= 
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And now the rage of hunger was repreſt, 
And each betakes him to his couch to reſt. 


Il! 510 Now came the night, and darkneſs coyer'd o'er 


The face of things; the winds began to roar; | 
were 


, 


v. 510. Now came the Night, 
the winds began to roar ; &c.] 
Enſtathins obſerves that Homer introduces the following flory by 
a very artſu] connection, and makes ir as it were grow our of the 
ſubje&t: the coldneſs of the preſent Seaſon brings to his mind a 
time like it, when he lay before Troy. | | 

It is remarkable that almoſt all Poets have taken an opportunity 
ro give long deſcriptions of the night; Virgil, Statins, Apollonius, 
Taſſo, and Dryden, have enlarg'd upon this Subject: Homer ſeems in- 
duſtriouſly to have avoided it: perhaps he judg'd ſuch deſcriprions 
to be no more than excreſcencies, and at beſt but beautiſul ſuper- 
fluities. A modern Hypercritick thinks Mr. Dryden to have ex- 
cell'd all the Poets in this point. | Ss = 


All things. are half d as Natave's ſelf lay teak A, 
The mountains ſeem to nod their drowſy head, Gece 


The laſt yerſe is tranſlated from Statins, | 
Et ſimulant feſſos bd cacumina femnos, * 


which I mention only to propoſe it to confideration, whether ca- 
cumina muſt in this place of neceſſity fignify the Tops of Moun- 
tains; why may it not be apply'd, as it is frequently, ro the Tops 
of the Trees? I queſtion whether the nodding of a Mountain, or 
the appearance of its nodding, be a natural Image: whereas if we 
underſtand it of the Trees, the difficulty vaniſhes, and the mean». 
ing ol be much more eaſy, that the very Trees ſeem to nod, as 
in ſleep. W | : 0. 
I 4 the Reader's patience to mention another Verſe of Statins, 
that has undoubtedly been miſtaken. 992 amet. 


Qualis abi audito venantum mnurmure Tigris, 
Herrait in maculai. A 


Which 
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ſly 


The driving ſtorm the wat'ry weſt-wind pours, 
And Fove deſcends in deluges of ſhow'rs, 
Studious of reſt and warmth, Ulyſſes lies, 
Foreſeeing from the firſt the ſtorm wou'd riſe ; 
In meer neceſſity of coat and cloak, 
With artful preface to his hoſt he ſpoke. 
Hear me, my friends! who this good banquet grace; 
'Tis ſweet to play the fool in time and place, 


520 And wine can of their wits the wiſe beguile, 


ariſes from the double ſenſe of the word Macule, which ſignifies 


Make the fage frolic, and the ſerious ſmile, 


The grave in merry meaſures frisk about, 


And many a long-repented word bring out, 


Which Cowley renders, 


. ell with angry prides 
And calls forth all his ſpots on every fide. 


In which ſenſe alſo the Author of the Spectater quotes it from 
Cowley, But it is impoſſible ro imagine that the hair of any crea- 
ture can change into ſpots; and if any creature could change it by 
1 — would not the ſpots remain when the paſſion was over? The 

Hertion is abſolutely againſt nature, and matter of fact; and as 
abſurd as to affirm that the hair of a Tiger bluſhes, This miſtake 
alſo the Meſhes of a Net, as any common Dictionary will inform 
us, So Tally, Reticulum minntis maculis; Columella, Rete grandi 


macula; Ovid, Diſtindum maculis rete. This way the ſenſe is ob- 


vious; nv wonder that a Tiger when encloſed in the toils ſhould 
hnrrere in maculas, or ere his hair when he flies againſt the Meſhes, 
endeavouring to eſcape; and it agrees with the nature of thar ani- 
mal, to roughen his hair when he is angry, I beg the Reader's 
pardon for all this, but rhe mention of a Hypercritick was infect- 
ing, and led me into it unawares. 


Ky : Since 
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Since to be talkative I now commence; | | - © 
525 Let wit caſt off the ſullen yoke, of ſenſe. - 
Oace I was ſtrong (wou d heav'n reſtore thoſe days) 
And with my betters claim'd a ſhare of praiſe. 
Uiyſſes, Menelas led torth a band. 
And joyn'd me with them, ( ¾sas their own command) 
539 A deathful ambuſh for the foe to lay, | 
Beneath Troy walls by night we took our way : 
There, clad in arms, along the marſhes ſpread, 
We made the ozicr-fringed bank our bed. 
Full ſoon th' inclemency of Heav'n I feel, | 
535 Nor had theſe ſhoulders-cov'ring, but of ſteel. 
Sharp blew the North; ſnow whitening all the fields 
Froze with the blaſt, and gath'ring glaz d our ſhields. 
| There all but I, well fenc'd with cloak and veſt, 
Lay cover'd by their ample ſhields at reſt. 
540 Fool that 1 was! I left behind my own; | 7. 1:4 S030 
The skill of weather and of winds unknown, | 
And truſted to my coat and ſhield alone! 16 364 
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v. 540. T left behind my cloak, _ To underſtand this paſ- 
ſage, we muſt remember that in thoſe eaſtern regions, after very 
hot days an extream cold night would ſometimes ſucceed, even 
with froſt and ſhow, contrary to the uſual order of the ſeaſon : If 
it had been winter, no doubt Ulyſſes would have arm'd himſelf 
againſt the nocturnal cold, and not have been reduc'd to ſuch an 
extremity. 4 by Wl no WY BEL OS. 
2212 8 There 
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When now was waſted more than half the night, 
And the ſtars faded at approaching light; 


745 Sudden I jogg'd Ulyſſes, who was laid. 


550 


5 


Faſt by my ſide, and ſhiv'ring thus I fai. 


Here longer in this field I cannot lie, 


The winter pinches, and with cold I die, 
And die aſham'd (oh wiſeſt of mankindꝰ 


The only fool who left his cloak behinleg. 
He thought, and anſwer'd: hardly waking yet, 

Sprung in his mind the momentary wit; 

(That wit, which or in council, or in fight, 

Still met th'emergence, and determin d right) 0 
Huſh. thee, he cry d, (ſoft · whiſp'ring in my ear) 
Speak not a word, leſt any Greik may hear - = 
And then (ſupporting on his arm his headꝰꝰ/ ö 
Hear me, companions! (thus aloud he ſaid )))) 


J 
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There is one incident in this ſtory that ſeems extraordinary, 


Ulyſſes and Mentlans are ſaid to farm an ambuſh under the very 
walls of Troy, and yet are deſcrib'd to be {leeping While they thus 
form it: The words 'are*#9051/49zix5/ H des not neceſturi- 
ly Ggnify to be afleep, as is already prov'd from the concluſiou 
of the finſt Nad: Bur here it müſt have that import, fort T7/yſbs + 
tells his companions that he has had an extraordinary dream. Be- 
ſides, een à tendency towards ſleep ſhould be avoided Thy ſoldi=s 
ers in an ambuſcade, eſpeciaily by the leaders of it: The only 
anſwer that occurs to me, is that perhaps they had Cendinels 
waking while they ſlept ; but even this would be unſoldier-like 


in our ages. 


1 * N 4 Methinks 
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560 Methinks too diſtant from the fleet we lye: 
Ev'n now a Viſion ſtood before my eye, 
And ſure the warning Viſion was from high: 
Let from among us ſome ſwift Courier riſe, 
Haſte to the Ger''ral, and demand ſupplies. 
565 Upſtarted Thoas ſtrait, Andramon's ſon, 
Nimbly he roſe, and caſt his garment down; 
Inſtant, the racer vaniſh'd off the ground; 
That inſtant, in his cloak I wrapt me round: 
And ſafe I ſlept, till brightly-dawning ſhone 
$70 The Morn, conſpicuous on her golden throne, 
Oh were my ſtrength as then, as then my age! 
Some friend would fence me from the winter's rage. 
Yet tatter'd-as I look, 1 challeng'd then 
The honors, and the offices of men: 
Some maſter, or ſome ſeryant would allow 
$75 A cloak and veſ. Hut I am nothing now] 
Well haſt thou ſpoke (rejoin'd th? attentive loi) 
by lips let fall no idle word or vain! 
Nor garment ſhalt thou want, nor ought beſide, 
| Meet, for the wand'ring ſuppliant to provide. 


But 
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380 gut in the morning take thy cloaths again, 


For here one veſt ſuffices ey'ry ſwaia; 


No 


v. 580. Bat in the morning tabe thy cloaths again.] This is not 
ſpoken in vain, it was neceſſary for Ulyſſes to appear in the form 
of a beggar to prevent diſcovery. 

The word in the Gree: is dveFaxizus, which it is impoſſible 
tranſlate without a circumlocution: It paints (obſerves Eefarb as 
exactly the dreſs of a beggar, and the difficulty he labours under 
in drawing his rags to cover one part of his y that is naked. 
and while he covers that, leaving * other part bare: dv, 
is Taic Tartpnrs dvhνẽƷM⅝Gar dung, and expreſſes how a beggar 
is embarraſſed in the act of covering his body, by reaſon of the 
rents in his cloaths. RES 

v. 581. For here one veff ſrefffces ev'ry ſwain.] It is not ar firſt 
view evident why Ulyſſes irequeſts a change of raiment from Eu- 
mers, for a better dreſs would only have expoſed him to che dan- 
ger of a diſcovery. Beſides, this would have been a direct oppoſi- 
tion to the injunctions of the Goddeſs of Wiſdom, who had not 


only diſguis'd him in the habit of a beggar, but chang'd his fea-- - $1 


. tures to a conformity with it. Why then ſhould he make this 4 
tition? The anſwer is, to carry on his diſguiſe the better before 
Enmaens; he has already told him that he was once a perſon of 
dignity, tho* now reduc'd to poverty by calamities: and conſe- 
quently a perſon who had once known better fortunes would be 
uneaſy under ſuch mean circumſtances, and deſire ro appear like 
himſelf; therefore he asks a better dreſs, that Eumaus may believe 
his former ſtory. : 
What Exmess ſpeaks of not having many changes of garments, 
is not a ſign of poverty, but of the ſimplicity of the manners of thoſe | 
ages. It is the character of the luxurious, vain Pheactans, to de- 
light in changes of dreſs, and agrees not with this plain, ſincere, 
induſtrious Ithacan, Eamæus. f 
I wonder this laft part of the relation of Ulyſſes has eſcap'd the 
cenſure of the Critics: The circumſtance of getting the Cloak of 
Thoas in the cold Night, tho? it ſhows the artifice of Uyſſes eſſen- 
tial to his Character, yet perhaps may be thought unworthy the 
Majeſty of Epic Poetry, where every thing ought to be great and 
magnificent, It is of ſach a nature as to raiſe a ſmile, rather than 
2dmiration, and Virgil has utterly rejected ſuch levities. Perhaps it 


may de thought that Ces adapts himſelf ro Eum aus, and en 0 | 
| vours 
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No change of garments to our hinds is known: 
But when returntd, the good Ulyſes' ſon 
With better hand ſhall grace with fit attires 
58s His gueſt, and ſend thee where thy ſoul deſires. 
The boneſt herdſman roſe, as this be ſaid, | 
And drew before the hearth the ſtranger's bed: 
The fleecy ſpoils of ſheep, a goat's rough hide 
He ſpreads z and adds a mantle thick and wide; 
L With ftore to heap above him, and below, 
And guard each quarter as the tempeſts blow. 
There lay the King, and all the reſt ſupine;. 
All, but the careful mafter of the ſwine: 
Forth haſted he to tend his briſtly care 
$95 Well arm'd, and fene d againſt nofturnal r; 
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vours to engage his favour by that piece of pleaſantry; yet this 
does not ſolve the objection, for Eumaus is not a perſon of a low 
Character: no one in the Oayſſey ſpeaks with better Senſe, or better 
Morality. One would almoſt imgine that Hemer was ſenſible of 
the weakneſs of this Story, he introduces it ſo artfully: He tells 
us in a ſhort Preface, that Wine unbends the moſt ſerious and wiſe 
caution: And then he proceeds to the fable of his ambuſh before 
Th. But no introduction can reconcile it to thoſe who think 
ſuch Comic relations ſhould not at all be introduc'd into Epic Po- 
etry. 4 | | Aa 417 57 10.4 
| 2 594. Forth haſted he to tend his briſtly care.] A French Cri- 
tic has been very ſevere upon this conduct of Eumaus, The Divine 
Hogherd, ſays he, having given the Divine Ulyſſes his Supper, ſends 
him to ſicep with his Hogs, that had white Teeth. When Critics find 
Sault, they ought to rake care that they impute nothing to an — 
J thor 


Perſon, and makes him laugh, dance, and ſpeak without his uſual 


60 
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His weighty: faulchion o'er his ſhoulder ty'd: * 

His ſhaggy cloak a mountain goat ſupply'd: i: 5 

With his broad ſpear, the dread of dogs and men, 

He ſeeks his lodging in the rocky den. 
600 There to the tusky herd he bends his way, A 

Where ſcreen'd from Boreas, high-o'erarch'd, they lay. 


| nd $3 £81069 gw 1] 1 L % em LOTS. 
thor but what the Author really ſpeaks, other wiſe it is not Cri- 
ticiſm, but Calumny and Ignorance. Monſieur Perault is here 
guilry of both, for Ulyſſes ſleeps in the houſe of Exmnens, and Eu- 
mens retires to take care of his charge, not tu ſleep but to watch 
with them. 54 ita ii 10 ane "ILL 
This and the preceding Book take up no more than the ſpace. 
of one day. Ulyſſes lands in the morning, which is ſpent in con- 
ſultation with Minerve how to bring about his reſtoration: About 
noon he comes to Exmens, for immediately after his arrival they 
dine: They paſs the afrernoon and evening in conference: So chat 
thirty five days are exactly compleated ſince the beginning of the 
n ne ans 1 0 ROT 
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